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rilK SCHOLAR IN IMtACTKWI. lAVK. 



A young niiiii destined for active lil'e is dfieii waiiied 
atniiit^^ <i" studies that do not hear injiiiediately on liis 
<*hosen department. The fineness of mind that is <*reared, 
or at lea^st in<'reased, hy the study of letters is supposed \n 
iijcapaeitate him for the drud«jfery hy wliieh tMniiitMie** in 
pnictical affairs is <^ained. The justness of sueli a eaufion 
rannot be denied in the <*ase of j)hilosoph<»rs su<*h as Py- 
thagoras or Ilegel, whose s]>e('ulative «renius carried fljtMii 
far ijeyond tlie bounds of common-sense, norairain in the 
rase of scientists like Agassi/, who (h'Vot<M| their whole 
l>eing to tlie pursuit of knowledge. 

But tliere is another type of s<'holar which includes tliosr 
men who, by h»ng and patient elfoits, whether under coll^gf 



• • 



2 The. ScJifflar in Practical Life. 

professors or l>y llnM!isrlvi*s, liavt* dt^veloiMMl the power to 
think. 

In all (lepniiinents of life tlieit* is at le:isf one eoninion 
a<ient. Tile lawyer in his arirnnients, the statesman in his 
jjolitics, the nier<*hant in his transactions, all employ one 
common means in aitaininu* their t»n(ls. This is thonirht, 
the ]>ower of p'lieratin^ and uronpin^ ideas. Who has 
this jM)wei- if not th»» scholar— the man or woman whose 
nnMhod of Ihiidxin.Li* i*^ so perfected that his thon^iht has i>re- 
cisionand int<^lli,i:il)le ineuninir. And with thisjiower many 
most nohle <pialitit\s are assiM'iated. No scholar has 
M<*(piired tin* knowlediie that ^irives him a ri^ht lo his title 
withont also ac(]nirin,i:' the liahit of close application and 
power of conct'iitiation of mind which marks the edncated 
will. He has. l)eside>. a taste for soIhm- nninners, an ideal 
sense of honor and a contempt of sn<*cess when earntMl hy 
a <les<Mtion of lliest* jnin^'iples. The contonr of his mental 
character is ronnde«| ont by moral (pialities. 

TraiisfiM" sncli a man from his library to daily contaet 
with so-called practical nuMi. They nniy smile at his ideal 
morality, bnt they cannot fail to res])ect it. lie may besnb- 
jected to poverty, iie«rle<'t, and disc()nra<rement. Bnt.i!:ive 
liin) time to ada))t himself to his new circnmstances and he 
will ln'come a power in tin* <*ommunity. ilt^ will act nobly, 
lH*canse he thinks and ft^ds nobly : he will work ell'ectively 

becanse hethiid\s clearh'. His habits of invest iuation will 

* < 

lead him to nnd\e researches whert* men of shallowei* intel- 
lects have be<»n <'ont<'nt with the wavsof tindr irrand fathers. 
It is owin^LT to the snjjerior ♦^lucation of the (lermans that 
they have lately bt'conn* sncli furnddable competitors (o the 
Kn^lish in China and India. 
The advantaireN a scholai* possesses are not solely for the 

I • 

world bnt also for himself. An iMilar^ed mind (Mnbiaces 
u'H'ater olijeels. If Worldly wealth and success are wanting' 
he has other means of happiness and di<ini(y. The love of 
letters f()sters an inde[»enden<*e and delicacy of mind thai 
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TJie Scholar in Practical Lf'fe. 3 

iict as ]»rKserva fives a^aiiisl a servile lioina'^'e to fortune. 
This rermenieiit removes from ))otli men and women all 
("ipa<'ity for the enjoyment of shalh»\v socit*l y and empty 
employments, but does not decrease an inl<»res( in public 
affairs. The s<'holar may withdraw from the turmoil of 
party [Politics but he still makes his intlut»nce felt. At crises 
ill national affairs, he comes forward and turns the scale. 
Few o]>ponents are more i)o\verful than the pc^litical men 
o[ letters, for *'so lon<r as the mind «r<»verns the world and 
tliou«^lit rules action, so hm^i; will literature be close to poli 
tics." In the stni<;<j:les of the Commonweal tlu Milton lel'l 
his poetical labors to take a rt*s[M)nsible official [>osirionand 
Avitdded a pen ini«^litier than Cromweirs sword. Mr. (Glad- 
stone who stands to-dav as Kn<rlan(rs irrt*at<*st linanci»»r, 
lias brou<:ht to his p()liti<*al work tht» same fire and ipiick 
sensibility that heilias <i:iven to the study of HonuMic heroes. 

It has been ur^ed that the tine sensibilities of a literary 
woman unfit her for i)ractical benevolence. Yet who was 
it that answered the cry for help when the yellow fever was 
ni^in^i: with all its horrors in the South ( Sistersof ('harity, 
a band of wonuMi n^fined and sensilive to the hiirlicsl 
detrree, yet carryinir consolation and substantial aid to evi^i 
the most dej^raded. The success of Florence Nightingale 
resulted <^rearl\ from Ium- (pii<'k and peiTecl methods, the 
manifestations of a well-developed mind. Her knowled<i:e 
of medicine and musi<' underlay the work of the hosj)itals 
at S<*utari. Mar*;aiet Fuller was the most brilliantly edu- 
cated American woman of her day. and it was tlnou'^h her 
that order was )»rou^t;ht out of chaos in the Italian hospitals. 

It often ha[)[>ens that the scholar in s[)ite of his receptive 
mind, hisexj>anded faculti«^s, and his [jowerof thou<iht, isa 
failure in |>ractical life. He may lack common sense c»»i- 
tainly a ^reat essential to success- but this scholaiship can 
neitlier create nor<lestroy. Often the failun» is only appar- 
ent. His ideal of succr^ss is very ditl'erent from that of the 
men wlio strive only for worldly prosperity. Success is the 
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attHinrneiit of a proposed object, and if ill prartical life, a 
scholar aims at tMicIs that others <*oiisider unwise, he is still 
entitled to <!redit for accomplishing what was attempted. 
Nor should the world lose sight of the del)t it owes to men 
whose ideals are not soh?ly of mere i)ersonal good. 

M. E. E., \s:>. 



RESOLN'EI), THAT THE EVIL EFFECTS OF NEWS 
PAPERS ARE (fREATER THAN THE GOOD 

EFFECTS. 



It was \VtMi(U*ll Phillii)s who i)enned these lines: ''The 
millions have no literatuje, no school, and almost no i)ulpil, 
hut the press. Not one man in ten reads books. But 
(•veryone of us, except the very few helpless poor, poisons 
himself every (hiy with a newspaper. It is i)arent, school, 
college, pulpit, theatre, example, counsellor, all in one. 
Every drop of our blood is colored by it. J^et me make the 
newsi)ai)ers and I caie not who makes the religion or the 
laws.'' And Napoleon said : '' A journalist I That means 
a grumbler, a giver of advice, a regent of sovereigns, a tutor 
of nations I Four hostile newspapers are more to be dreaded 
than one hundred thousand bayonets.'' And another has 
said ; '' After all, the Press is king.'' Startling, indeed, are 
these affirmations— I)ut ai)])arently as true as startling. We 
are convinced of the ])ower of tin* press when wt* consider 
the enormous circulation of our leading pa])ers. The New 
York TrH)inte alone issued one hundred and eighty-eight 
thousand, six humlred cojues on the day following the late 
election. Xt»wspapers tly to the most remote corners of the 
land, being nowhere strangers. They follow each other in 
(luick succession. New on<»s are born w»»eklv, semi-weeklv, 
morning and evening. Tln»se i)eriodical visitors are every- 
where cordially receive<l. They accompany us to the break- 
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fHst-table. We fjike tliein to fin* oiliro. nnd at nit^lit we 
iiululii^e in a final eliat with them. **Tliev furnish thednilv 
readin<i: of millions. They fmnisli tlie exclusive readintr of 
hundreds of thousands." It is little wcmder, then, that 
they sway the minds of the j)eo])le. If the influence wJiich 
thev exert is t»xclusivelv wholesom(» and elevatini^, of course 
we have nothin<j: but approval and commendation to offer. 
But some of them work the ^rreatest evil in our midst. The 
bad newspapers, however, are so offensively poor, often 
aboiindin«r in vul«j^arltv and blasphemy, that they merit only 
our contempt. Theiefore it is only the so-called ^ood news- 
papers that we shall supi)ose any of us have tlnMiiclination 
or the rime to peruse. 

More than one forei^nier, after sp<»n(lintr a time in our 
delightful country, has returned to his frien<ls and i)assed 
the verdict npon us, that the American peoph* are always in 
a rush ; and probably none are more conscious of this fast 
living than are we ourselves. It se«Mns impossil)le to pause 
and draw a h)ng breath when t^erytliing about us is whirl- 
ing. This hurrying througli life is certainly not a matter 
for congratulation. The hasty ])erformance of duties does 
not conduce to the best i)erformance of them. If this haste 
is apparent in our i)hysical lives how much inoie so is it in 
our menhil lives I We no longer <'onsider it worth while to 
l)ay attention to long dissertations, when r»»views and <»on- 
dcnsed summaries are at hand. ('riti<*s crowd into a biief 
essay the extensive works of a (h»ep thiidver, and wo si»t»m- 
ingly master a distinguished author in a few hours. In our 
newspapers we find our literary food in a nutshell. ••They 
impure, reflect, decide for us. For five j)(Mic(» cu* a penny 
they do all the thinking of th<» nation. TJH'y j)rt»scut us 
with ready-made ()j)inions <'learly and forcibly expi'<\ssed.*"' 
CVrtainlv labor is abbr<»viated, but with alarmiuir risks. 
This sort of reading must make us sup«*rlicial. \Vt» allow 
others to do our work foj* us, and in most cases it is verv 
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imperfectly acconiplislied. We accept their mistakes and 
misconceptions. Pursuing such a method of leading we 
obtain a general idea of many subjects, ))ut leain nothing 
accurately or thoroughly. A few cpiestions reveni our real 
ignorance. Second-hand information is also liable to len- 
der us decidely narrow. We refrain from going to the 
source of a matter, but depend uiK)n our party journal. 
We read arguments which bear upon but one side of a ques- 
ti(m, which is as lia])le to ])e the wrong as the right view of 
the subject. Or, if we extend our reading so as to include 
all opinions on a subject, we run the risk of ])ecomingscel)- 
tics ; — nnd hardly anything makes us more offensive in 
so(5ietv or less contented with ourselves. We have trutli 
presented to us in so numy forms that we lose all confidence. 
We ]>ecome dazed. AYe know not what to believe and tell 
ourselves that nothing is worth believing. We grow to take 
a sort of pride in doubting. But consideration should teach 
us that nothing so weakens character as indecision and sce])- 
ticism. 

Newspapers, moreover, are crowded with h()rril)]e tnlesof 
want, sulTering, misfortune, and crime. Most of th<\se cases 
lie quite beyond our power of helpfulness. Wp begin to 
believe that the world is so full of suflfeiing that it is useless 
to attemj)t to alleviate any of it. And each story of woe, 
wliich comes under our notice without a ])ossibility of assist- 
ing the afflicted, hardens our hearts. And an unsympa- 
thetic nature is one which we cannot admire ov desiiv to 
cultivate. 

On taking u]) a morning journal, do we ever sto]) to won- 
der how much of its ccmtents will prove, before* night, to be 
nothiiur )>ut fiction i Th(» press also deals larueiv with 
what is mere si)eculation and not of the slightest j^erma- 
uent importance. There is much in the future for which 
our good sfMisp bids us luvj^are, in case ProvidtMice lias 
good or ill in store. J3ut tliere is more in regard to wliich 
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we iii>» Hiifiivly |)()\verless, and wliirli will iiol :inV*rr us in 

one wjiyor jiiiotlier. Is it not inorn stMisihle, in thcsiM'ases, to 

wait for ivsultsand to act in ac('onlan<M* witli them, than to 

spend our time and efforts u;u<»ssin^ what they may l)e^ 

And, besides, jcnnnalists aie prone to n^eddle with what 

lies l)evond their sr)here. Thev liave sometimes forced our 
• I • 

generals to act hastily and rashly. I'ldess our lulers art* 
wise and stron]^: f^nou^h to govern without asking leax'e of 
these conceited advisers, or carinu; for their stahs, troui)le 
befalls the country. Also, contrihulors to our journals 
orten go far beyond propriety by Haunting before our eyes 
wlijit. in most (*ases, might bettc^r be veiled. Let me quote 
from an article concerning the lat(» Cirei^ly expedition to the 
An*ti<^ regions: *'The sensational press n(»ver seemed so 
liatef!il as it did when it went pi'ying into the honors of 
the hist month of that sti'uggle for life. 'J'luM'a|)-sheaf was 
put on indecency by a pictorial i)ai>ei", whi<*h gave the 
picture of one of tlie dead men. and i>rint<»d underuf^ath. 
that after he was dead his comrades ale his liesli. The 
slijunelessness of such journalism cannot Ix* rebuked : civil- 
ized language lias no adequate terms." 

The press luis <*reated <'i ptM»uliar style of wiiting which is 
hold and trenchant. In place of i)ure, simph* language, we 
meet with artificial an<l careh»ss excess, t(» sav nothinu" (d' 
the l)ad Knglisli, bad diction, bad logic, and unsound doc- 
trine, which so often distress us. News|)aper editors are 
alwavs vei'v positive in their statements, and unwillini!: to 
retract or correct what has once a[>i)(»anMl in their columns. 
Thev tell their readers what is novel and sensational and 
present tlieir news in a striking, exagg(»i'ated form, with 
little regjinl to truth. And the slander and fierce invectiv(» 
which ai)pear anonymously are truly disgra^'eful. If we 
were to believ** all that appears in (»ur journal on the eveu- 
iuir beff»re elertion, it would seem impossible for our count rv 
to pass through tlie coming crisis without open war. Yet 
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we tind that the vital question is i^eacefully decided and 
that tlie world moves on as usual. 

Durino; the last centiiry or two, the world has taken lono^ 
strides in the direction of improvement, but some of the 
''good old ways'' are being sadly neglected. There are 
books, full of sound wisdom, which were once considered a 
necessary part of the reading of any well-informed man. 
These have been largely supplanted by newspapers. It is 
astonishing to see how many people there are whose sole 
literatuie is their journal, unless they read their Bible and 
occasionally a novel. Thus are cultivated peculiai* habits 
in reading. No i)leasure is taken in more elevated reading 
than is found in newsi)apers, and no patience is left for 
more solid literature. 

rt may ])e urged that at special times — in great crises in 
the nation s history —the value of journalism cannot be over- 
estimated. This is granted, and at such times they should 
l)e carefullv read ; but it is evervdav life, and not crises, 
that we have been discussing. In general, then, what 
should be our attitude towards newspapei's i We would 
l)y no means advise one not to open his journal, week in 
and week out, and so isolate himself from the rest of the 
world. If such a thing were possible, we would advocate 
the wise plan of seeking '' the golden mean which lies con- 
tentedly between the lesser and the great." But this is not 
easv advice to follow. Yet we would most earnestlv coun- 
sel everyone, and particularly a young perscm, not to make 
newsi)ai)ers his sole or even his chief reading. And we 
should do everything in our power to raise journalism to 
such a standard that it will nobly discharge the work within 
its sphere, and become a i)ower for good in our counti'v. 

jj. J J. ^., 8^). 
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SOME SCHOOTi? DEPICTED BY DICKENS. 



Nowhere in fiction do we find pictni'es of child-life so 
l>eautif!il as those in the novels of (.'harles Dickens. The 
author s interest in all that is for the <j:ood of mankind has 
led him to expose social evils ; while his love for children 
has induced him to set forth the bad effects of crueltv and 
neglect, as well sis the beneficial influence of kindness and 
affection. Taine ascribes the evident love of Dickens for 
tlie young to the physical and mental characteristics of 
Euglish children. But, is it not owing nither to the 
author's broad humanity i He would doubtless havn been 
just as ready to defend a black-eyed, Fi'ench Oliver Twist, 
or to sympathize with a hot-headed Italian David Copper- 
field, had fortune l)rought him a knowledge of their woes. 
As it happened, his lot was cast among the little folks of 
England, whom he found in need of the sympathy of his 
kind and loving heart. Knowing this we are not sui'prised 
that in most of his novels he takes us into the societv of 
children, at home and in school. He has given us some 
strikingly vivid pictures of the school -life of English 
children, especially of those under masters having nothing 
in common with their pupils, and as unlit for their i)osition 
as they would be for that of prime minisler. 

In the preface to *' Ni<*holas Nickleby," Dickens mentions 
that his knowledge of the traits ascribed to Mr. S([ueers 
was gsiined by pei*sonal observation. He su<*c(»eded so well 
in bringing about an intimate acquaiiitan(*e between his 
ivaders and that genth^man, that several Yorkshire school- 
masters threatened to sue the author for libel. Mr. Wack- 
ford Squeers is, however, oniy the representative of a class 
which existed in England about fifty years ago. A man of 
the most repulsive personal ai)pearance, coarse and vulgar 
in the extreme, cruel almost to brntalitv, and ulteilv with- 
out moral princij^les, he is yet allowed to bear the name of 
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school- inaster and to undert^ike tlie ^uardiimship of young 
children. He is assisted in the government of the school by 
his wife, who differs from him in that she is \\w heller mau 
of the two. Sq!ieers is sneaking and cowardly, wliile his 
wife fearlessly displays all the cruelty of her nature. Of 
tlie two characters, if there is room for choice, we prefer 
the woman, unwomanly as she is. 

The influence of the S(*hool itself is best shown by lis 
effects upon Smike, (me of the scholars, oi* rather— victims. 
Smike, when about six years old, was left with Mr. Scpieers 
l>y an unknown man. For a time, the chiUrs expenses 
were regularly iiaid, but suddenly the money ceased to 
come. Squeers kept the boy and made him work to jKiy 
for his board. When the render makes Smike's acqunint- 
ance, the lad is nineteen years old, tall for his age, luit so 
pitiably slight that he can wear tlie clothes of a child. He 
is taunted l)y his master for being a luirden, is comi)elled 
to do all the drudgeiy about the place, and is beaten unmer- 
cifully ui)on the slightest provocation. C.'ruelty and neglect 
have so weakened the poor fellow's intelle<*t that even the 
ignorant little wretches ])y whom he is surrounded, can 
affoid to laugh at his stupidity. The school goes l)y the 
expressive name of Dothelioys Hall, and has about lifty 
s(^holars. Tliey are a miserable, half-starved set, and are 
looked upon by Mr. and Mrs. Squeers as enemies. Usually, 
they are sent to the school to ])e out of the way, and are 
kept to bring money into the ])ockets of the greedy master. 
A show is made of teaching them something, l)ut what that 
anu)unts to may be judged from the fact that the school- 
master himself can scarcely read. The incidents of dailv 
life at the school— the fro/en punq), the dosing with brim 
stone, the recitation (»f the ** first class in Knglish spelling 
and philosoi)liy '' — are portrayed with great vividness, and 
would be most humorous if they did not call \\\) a i)icture 
of such extreme degradation. 
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In the tlescrij)tion of Dofheboys Hall, Dif^keiis luis shown 
the eifect of cruelty and neglert. In the picture of Dr. 
Blimber s establishment, he sets forth the evils of too great 
attention to learning. The s(»hool is aptly described as a 
hot-house, where the boys are the plants, and the teachers 
are the gtirdenei's, or for<*ei"s. Mr. Donibey reflects with 
pleasure, when he takes his son there, that the school is 
very aristocratic and exceedingly high-priced. Everything 
alMHit it is as stiff and starched as the collars of the young 
gentlemen. The scholars, ten in number, range fiom six- 
vear-old Paul Dom])ev to twentv-vear-old Toots. Toots has 
completed the course, and we find him at the end with 
plenty of good-nature, but no bi*ains. Little Paul, after 
al>out six months of the forcing pro(*ess, suddenly breaks 
down and never recovers. He was a weak little fellow, but 
his iimbitious father sent him there 1o be taught everything. 
The forcers found him unusually bright, and conseipiently 
forced him all the harder. Scarcely able to read, hf* be- 
gan with books which compiispd (to use the author's lan- 
guage) ''a little English and a deal of Latin, a trifle of or- 
thography, a glance at ancient history, a wink at modern 
ditto, a few tables, two or three weights and meas!ires, and 
a little general information." When he had studied the 
lessons as carefully as he <'ould ''whethei' twenty Romu- 
luses made a Remus, or hie, haec, hoc, was troy weight, or 
a verb always agreed with an ancient Hriton. or three times 
four was Taurus, a b!i 11, were open (piesrions with him." 
The effect of such training is naturally enervating. I fa boy 
comes through it alive, he is either tit, like Toots, to 
(chuckle and wear the latest fashions, or he becomes, like 
Mr. Feeder, the assistant, a mere machine, useful for clam- 
ming into others what it grinds out of itself. 

The des(»ri])tions of all connected with this school, are 
inimitable. We feel a keen interest in the fair Cornelia 
Blimber, Paul's teacher. She is described in such a way 
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that it is ini]K)ssil)|p to tind out wliotluT or not she is hand 
some, l)ut rertniii it is that sh*- is very learned, that she 
knows it. and thjit she makes others know it. There jiiv 
plenty of Dr. Blinihers and (V^rnelins in the world. Many 
<*hildren ^u throiiirli a ten-years' ronrse in onr pnblir 
srh<»ols and are able to tell their :idniirin«; teachers, i)ar- 
ents, and friends that they have studied reading, writing, 
spelling, arithinetir, grammar. «reo^raphy, and «reneral his- 
torv ; al«rel)nL <;eoinetrv, tri«rononietrv, and astroiioniv: 
Kn^lish literature. rhetori<\ physi<*al «r«"o<i:raphy, natunil 
philosoi^hy, chennstry, botany, zoolocry, <re()lo^y, (*ivil ^nx- 
ernnient, and politiral economy, to say nothing of drawing, 
music, French, (lerman, Greek, and lj;itin, whi<*h have been 
thrown in occasionally. The jiarents and teachers do not 
often stop to (Mujuire at the end of that course how nnich 
the pupil knows, (u- in what condition is his mind. It is 
enou<i:h that he has learned bv rule, recited bv rule, been 
marked bv lule, and been <rraduated in the same wav. 
Some vigorous constitutions may ]>ass through such a 
course of cramming without serious injury, but there are 
many whos«» health and intellect have to pav dearlv for 
such an education. 

l/et us turn, bv wav of contrast, to another bov's school 
wlh^re a cruel master tvrannized over those beneath him 
and encouraged habits of deceit an<l lying. Such is Salem 
House, the school which David Copperfield attended in his 
earliest years, and "Old Creakle" is the master. It is not 
a pleasant ])icture. The masttM*, belonging to a somewhat 
higher grade of society than Squeers, is hardly sui)eri(U' to 
him in any oth(»r respect, lie is an ignorant, brutal, cow- 
ardly man, fond of walking up and down the schoolroom 
and letting his cane come down u]H)n the backs of the nn- 
oireiKliug victims. The smaller boys are, of course, the 
usual sufferers. Among the larger boys is one whom the 
cowardly master recognizes as his sui)erior and wlum^ he 
does not daie to touch. This is James Steerlorth. It 
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is in tills school thiit David hecjuiie acquainted with 
Steerfoith, and the description of their friendship is an 
interesting exanii)le of hero-worshii). It is here that the 
nobler ([iialities of Steerforth's nature received their lirst 
turn in the wrong direction. Placed among those who 
were avowedly his inferiors, he could give full sway to his 
domineering siurit, his selfishness, and arrogance. These 
qualities might have been checked, and the good in him 
brought to liglit, by a teacher whom he would have l)een 
foR'ed to respect and by companions whom he could have 
recognized as his equals. 

David's schooling, however, wjis not to end at Salem 
House. AVe lind him again, after a few years, nuiking the 
.icquaintance of an old gentleman, careless in dress, with 
a preoccupied expression, l)ut kin<l :ind i)leasant-looking, 
nevertheless. He is Dr. Strong, master of a day-school, 
which differs further from those alreadv described, in that 
it is the author's ideal of a school. The boys are not only 
well taught and well treated, but each is placed upon his 
honor and is made to feel the responsibility of his position. 
There is no lying, no deceit. The bovs carrv with them 
from the s<Oiool-room the gentlemaidy manners which are 
there encouraged. All revere the Doctor for his goodness, 
and they love sis well as admire him. David found no occa- 
sion for indulging his hero-worshii) at Dr. Strong's; he 
could resi)ect the head boy, Imt the (pudities which had 
made Steerforth his idol were not fostered in a school 
where justice was done to each and wlieie there wjis no 
chance for favoritism. 

In '*Hard Times," we find another model school, or at 
least one that i)retends to be su(*h. It is a day-school for 
!>oys and girls, and is an excellent one of its kind. The 
children are made to see the folly of indulging tlie imagina- 
tion, of engaging in any games, or of going to any sort of 
amusement, andare imju'essed with the iiuportance of fact. 
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Mr. Grad^rind is tin* founder of tlit^ scliool, and it is con- 
ducted according to Mr. Gnidgrind's system, namely: to 
leave the children no childhood, but to educate them as nieiv 
reasoning animals, incapable of feeling any emotion, and 
governed by the intellectual faculties alone. Whei^e the 
system accomi)lished its purpose, as in the case of Bitzer. 
the result is most revolting; where it succee<led only par 
tially, as in the case of Tom and Tjouisa (Tnidgrind, the 
res!ilt is truly pitiable. Let all would-be Mr. (jKidgrinds, 
before establishing schools of facts, read ''Hard Times" 
and tuke reasonable warning from the elFects of their i)ru- 
totype's utilitarianism. 

It is impossible, in a mere sketch, to do ju.stice to the 
humor that is found in the description of these schools. 
Though we pity the sulFerers from Mr. Feeder's ci-am- 
ming and from the biimstone-and-treacle dose, we (*ainu>t 
help feeling excpiisite enjoyment in their discomtitui-e, 
esijeciallv in that of the little bov on whose curly head Mrs. 
Squeers wiped her sticky hands. 

It is evident, however, that the author intended to do more 
than amuse, and we can safelv sav that he has succeeded 
in his i)urpose. After reading the account of Paul" s exper- 
iences at J)r. Klimber's, the father of manv a weak little 
boy, has (piestioned the course he was i)ursuing with his 
own child. The masterly des<'ri])tion of Dothebovs Hall, 
gave the death blow to Yorkshire schools, and the exposi- 
tion of Mr. (iradgrind's practical philosophy has won 
many converts to th*^ side of ccmimon sense. 



♦•» 



^c 3PJcmpavilbus jct JJlovi^^us- 



\ little knowledge may be a dangerous thing, but Pope 
wjis guilty of a non sef/uitur in advising ujs, for that reason, 
to esrhew it. The danger is ubiquitous ; the little knowl- 
edge has such rharnis that it follows as a corollary that the 
«|uotation sho!ild read "As ignomnce is ])liss, 'tis folly to 
l>e wise/' Be wise, be wise, ])e not too wise — take the good 
of the ignorance with which the gods have i)rovide<l yoii 
and be thankful. It has its value. It not only hides evils 
but reveals treasures— the Hash of insight before too minute 
a knowledge has blunted our i)ercei)tions of our friend's 
<^haracter — the swift vanishing unfamiliarity in the lirst 
sight of a person or a i)lace, never renewed and never for- 
gotten, the thousand evanescent phases which gle;nn and 
disa])i)ear; it is as if we had surtirised a sentient thing in 
our mute surroundings and won a se(!ret from them that 
was never meant for us — the consciousness of thr()bl)ing life 
in the city streets, disappearing as we recognize individual 
lives— tlie broad, silent stretches of country, dund) with 
that reticence of Nature whicli is elotiuent because it is 
eternal. Who does not know this mystery and strange- 
ness i 

Early on a certain summer morning, we started on the last 
stage of along journey ; the house we sought stood grindy cm 
its eminence ])eyond the i)lacid l)ay, hardly grayer than the 
heavily dewed sloi)e whi(^h met it : ns our carriage wheels 
creaked ahuig tlie emi)ty road, a heavy fog shut down 
around us, sweeping aside for a moment mer^dy to show 
granite boulders dampened by its touch ; the load, grown 
more precipitous, unrolled itself meagrely before us until 
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ir pikUhI iiiKler an arrliway. Tin* dehors swiiii^r ojKfU and we 
f-ntiMvd a wide, <liisky si^ire, defined only by the ^linimer 
from tlie ]»()]]slied tl<»or.s an<l the i>ale niys that sifted in 
tliron^h a north window. Were we to l)elieve, wlien the 
snnli^ht. two hours hiter, had disjiersed the mist and 
.slinmken the indoor sj^ares into well-ordered rooms that 
that was all. heranse it was wliat those who knew it best 
saw i The other lay hi<lden behind the daylight aspect, 
with an uncanny su^^estiveness. The ssiine weirdness 
flaslies at us from unexi)e<*te<l rorners, with an oblique 
thrust at o!ir consciousness so that we see and liardlv 
dare acknowledge the sight to oui*self, lest it disai)i)ear. It 
startled me once in a carved oaken window fnime, dark 
with age, set in an inner wall in an old Southern honse. 
There was onlv <iarkness within it ; and it looked blanklv 
from the wall with an incongruity wliicrh transfigured its 
surroundings : of the same nature was the narrow path 
winding ])etween the tall boxwood hedges and leading no- 
whitlier - a i»ale strand of color between the two glossy walls. 
Fieading nowhither, did I say ( That 1 do not know. I 
was too wise to put the matter to the test ; the atmosphere 
<leman<led vag!ieness— it was not a path with a purpose — 
and vagueness was furnished it from that hapi»y ignonince 
of the facts of the case which is at the basis of every ideal. 
A too intimate acquaintance with facts, those ** brute 
beasts of the intellectual domain'', wo!ild interfere sadly 
with that habit of mild speculation which is one of tlie 
greatest of our latter-day blessings. Not but that theiv 
have always been mortals who recognized the supreme ini- 
portan<"e of the point of view in a scheme of life and have 
made haste to securt* the vantage ground of a gentle and 
sympathetic; receptivity, but that this with other knowledge 
has been pojiulari/ed, and we are all cultivating the half 
humorous expression of the looker-on. So the man who 
proclaims from his shcq* window that he '* Lives for to 
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Dvp — Dves for to Live" luis a (li<::iiil v wliicli could !ior<Mit- 
last an acquaintance with' tlie interior of his cstahlislumMil : 
he has a claim to our sympathy and our n*si)ect : In^ has 
seen the li<rht ; he hasan ideal, and is stru^\i»iin^ blindly 
up by the aid of decre])ir puns toward that last ivtinement 
of civilizaticm the nnin wlio lau^lis. So I am also at 
lil)erty to speculate ni)on the mental attitude of a ctMtain 
Boston ])aker who advertises '' llonu»-made pies. Pro bono 
publico " What is the siii;nilicance of this { Is it w pro(»f 
of the «x(M)d influence of the cookin*^ school, or does it ante- 
date cooking school and merely show the public-si»irited 
citizen, intent ujhui his country's n;()0(l ^ We may iidV^r 
the talde Inibits of his customers and, if it be tiiie that man 
is wliat he eats, we have here a valuable hint foi* thesocialo- 
irists. Pastrv has alwavs been treated as one of tin* ureal 
formative influences in our national charactei- ; is the de- 
mand for it diminishing so that he must olfer extra induce- 
ments of '^liome-made," or is this a touch of ]uide to dis- 
tin<rni!^li l>i'*> wares from the multitude ])repared for the 
American api^etite ? T have a thecuy of my own based u])- 
on niv belief in the forward march of humanitv ; is not this 
description of the origin of his wares, this assurance that 
thev are y/;*o bono pultlivt* a confession of weakness \ A 
struggle of the incorruptible New Englaml conscience 
agsiinst tlie doubts attacking this last ttMiet of the old l^iri- 
tan creed — pie *. 

There is still another region in which my little knowl- 
edge has availed me. A home of my childhood was on the 
bank of a beautiful river ; we could see for miles u|) and 
down its course as it swei)t by the lowlying \'irginia 
fields until it disai)peared around a b(»nd to the South. It 
was no mystery to me, this river, and 1 grew to know it 
so well that it still, in its varying as|)ects, sweejjs through 
the background of many nnnxls, as childish memories will. 
There was no mystery about it, except around that faibeud 



to1li«*Soutli. Whiil lavbevond i \uto\\'\int amuwy il\i\ tliis 
silvfM y tl<M)<i pour itsrlf when it passeil beyond tlie slender 
])lark line of tin* forsaken plantation wliaiT wliirli marked 
the limit of th** known; It is one of mv finer ('onvi(*tions 
that just beyond that bend waited tlie <»hl woman with 
the tliree <rifts who meets adventurers on the thresh<dd of 
their wanderin.trs. and that if I had met her, the three ^ifls 
for im» wouhl not liave bei*n concealed in a hard-shelled nut 
- one can find nuts to crack and uncommonly har<l ones, 
too, on this side of the division line- 1)ut the <*loak (»f dark- 
ness and the shoes of swiftness and the invincible sword 
wouhl havebeiMi mint* at once. Andlieyond the old woman 
WfMe the enchanted princesses, and the knights on their 
l)rancing steeds, and the !nidtM«rr(uind dwarfs, an<l magi- 
(rians, and tin* whole delightful country of the impossible. 
And when Frank Stockton l)egan stories of a wonderful 
land where gravity is of the negative variety and houses 
rest under sjiectral mortgages, I lecognized it at once. It 
Iit*s just around that bend of the liver and there Kudder 
Tirange and tlie Thonuis llyke rt*st after their adventtires, 
and the Lady and the Tiger and the lover and inquiring 
young man and the Discourager of Hesitancy live happily 
ever after. (lO then, and 1 will know bt»tter ^ I (hire sav : 
l)Ut, now, I know best. Besicies I am afraid of the Dis- 
courager of Hesitancy. 



THKOIGII nE(.)liGlA. 



Tin* March sun shines warmly over the hind, as we sjjeed 
on our wav from Jacksonvilh* lo Augusta, and everv trace 
of winter has disa]>pt*ared. The first i)art of the journey is 
over a Hat countrv, where the fi«dds stretch away till thev 
,«jMem to touch tin* ln>rizon, with their level surface un- 
broken bv hill oi* undulation. Sometimes the view is in- 
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t^rcepfed l)y forests of gaunt trees wliose only foliage is the 
grey moss. It hangs in tatters from the bare blanches, 
and gives a dreary aspe<»t to the seene. These forests 
usually grow in swamps, and the trees, with the moss 
hanging in streamers blown about by the breezes, look 
like maidens with unbound hair, standing in the rising tide. 

Winter is mild in this sunny land, and the change to 
spring is not characterized as it is in the North, by dis- 
agreeable thaws, and as it were, a general house-cleaning 
in the halls of Dame Nature. On the (H)ntrarv, the advent 
of spring is marked by the preparation of the soil for seed, 
and by the masses of wild tlowers and theblosscmiing fruit- 
trees. The air is tilled with sweet odors as it comes 
through the open windows of the (*,ar : the wai'ui rays of 
the sun penetrate the u])turned soil, and causc^ it to send 
up a clean, earthy smell : while every breeze is laden with 
frjigrance of the yellow jasmine, which runs riot every- 
wliere. 

The land is prodigal with her wild tlowers, and most 
l>eautiful among them is the jasmine ; its b^ll-shaped Idos- 
soms have a sweet odor, but ]K)ison lurks in their dei)ths, 
and it is not safe to put them near the mouth. The jas- 
mine is a running plant, and its clinging tendrils twine 
about any supi)ort they canrea(*h. llfMe the vine holds in 
its t4*nder embrace an old fence, whose ugliness it hides 
with its generous flowers. Thei'e it reaches out and takes 
possession of a bush, twining its graceful tendrils in and 
out among the branches, until the bush is turned into a 
mass of gold by the yellow blossoms. 

In whatever direction the eye turns it falls u[)on a sea of 
vellow, and yellow so vivid that it seems as if the flowers 
liad absorl)ed the very rays of the sun. 

()<'casionally we [kiss a peach orchard in full bloom that 
sheds its soft fragran<*e on the air; and at every gvntle 
breeze, showers down itsi>ink j^etals. The delicately tinted 
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blossoms liiilf fli#« l»:ii»* hrnnrlies, ami form ;i heiiiitiful pic- 
tuiv aK^iinst tli«' l»a<k;rronml of iIh* him* sky. 

Half wav to flu* /niifli aif* banks of white rlomls, that 
SfJir^'elv move, so ;mith» is tlif wiml : while evervwliere 
else the lieaveiis are deep hliu*, and are retlerted in the 
waters of the rivers that tlow lazilv on to the sea. The 
ronntiy is so level that th** rivers sj)rea(l out over the hind, 
am! flow as if l<»arh to leave tlnMi* j)Ieasant channels and 
join the ocean. 

Now ami then a hiicl skims ovei- the snrfaceof the water. 

or stoi)s on the brink of the stream to drink, before soar- 

iii<r np into the sky and pourin*^ forth a ^lad son^. Tlie 

bine-bird flashes acioss the sit;ht, and far away is heard the 

shrill cry of the cat-biid. Where the fields have been nj^- 

tnrned, anrl made mellow for the seed, an» to be seen flocks 

of timid wild doves, that can s<"arcelv be distin^Lcnished 

from the earth, scxpiiet are the colors of their feathers: 

while, on the contiarv. the larks, from the dashes of vel- 

low in their i)lnma<^e, are easy marks for tlie s])ortsnian. 

'['he chick-a dees fly away at the sli<i:htest noise, filling the 

ail' with |thfMr chattering : settlin<^ on a tree, they make it 

alive with their tint lerinir winirs. That shadow was thrown 

bv a bnzzartl, the scavenufM* of I he land, lazilv win^rinir his 

llight overhead ; just watch his movtMnents for a moment, 

ami see how one strokt* of his ])owerfnl win^^s will send 

him on for rods : whih' now rising, now fallinji', he seems 

to Hoal (HI ihe air withont anv elfoit (►f his own. 

The I'ed-bii'd, with flaming coloi* in its wings, gives a 
touch of lirightness here and tlieie, as it flits about in eager 
s 'arch for food, or sits and sings on some gentiv swavinir 
plant. The s])arrows aie chir])ing about everywhere ; they 
are (piarrelsome among themselves, and vt»ry troublesome 
lo tlie farmer, lie considers as a benefactor the sj>orts- 
man who will lid him (d* the pesis ; and (»n many a gun- 
ning expedilion I have tjied lo keep this fact in mind as I 
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aimed at a little fellow perched saucily on the top rail of a 
fence. But if by chance my aim was good, and he tumbled 
over backwards, I for^rot the gratitude of the farmer, and 
had a bad consc^ienco all day, rememb<»ring the pitiful atti- 
tude of mv victim, as he lav on his ba<'k, with his toes 
curled up to the sky. 

A little later in the year the mo<*king bird will make his 
api>earance, and then the '*air will l)e tilled with music ;" 
to api>reciate this songster, he should be seen when free, 
for after l)einir caged his spirit is gone and his song is not 
half so beautiful, lint one loses all respect for the robin 
as a bird of ui)right i)rinciples, when he is seen staggering 
home after a feast on the berries of the mock-orange ; for 
this gourmand will eat these berries before the dew has 
left them, until he is too intoxicated to liy far from the 
fjround ; and if perchance he lights cm a fence, his positicm 
is so insecure in his light-headed condition as to make 
him verv ridiculous. 

Following the flight of one of these birds we see, away 

in the distance toward the west, hills dimly outlined 

against the sky ; the chaiacter of the scenery is changed, 

and our journey no longer lies through i)leasant tields, for 

presently we come uiK)n a scene of desolation, that extends 

for miles along our way. It is the path of a hurricane that 

has swejjt along, now on one side of the railway, and now 

on the other. Although the i)ath of destruction was not 

nioiv than three or four rods in width, yet the amount of 

damage done in this space was very great. A clean path 

was cut through forests of trees, as if the obstnu'tions to 

the coui*se of wind had been nothing more than frail weeds. 

Great trunks were torn up by the roots, and to])s of trees 

were broken off, and huni»: swaving back and forth. Manv 

houses were comi)letely destroyed and one shnddeied at 

the thought of the peoi)le who had Immmi, i>eiliaps, rudely 

wakened from sleep by the rush oi the winds, with only 
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tiiiiH to es<'ai»H from tlin Ikmish l»ffoiv ir was thrown 
down. Ocrasioiinlly a building would 1>e turnfMl half 
wav arouiicl on its foundation without hninir otherwise dis- 
turl>ed : another would l»e c'arrie<l some distance and set 
down as securely as if it had never heen move<l. 

The desolation of these scenes was terrible, and it was 
pleasant to ronie a^iin to quiet forests of pine tives witli 
their soft carpets of needles : an<l tc»broa<l fields lyiiiir on the 
hanks of the Savannah, that flows slu<rKi^hl y on to the sea. 
The soil tliroutrh tliis part of the country is hri(*k red and 
in the steeji cuts nunle for the railway the slunles of <'olor 
in the sand can he plainly seen. In one place there are as 
many as sixty shades ; and when a few grains of each 
shade are ]>laced in layers in a «rlass tube, they look like 
the rin<xs of a serpent. 

The sandy soil is mos" favorable for the pine tree, but 
there are many of the deciduous trees of the North found 
there also, as the ma])le, chestnut, an<l oak. The kin<lly 
mistletoe festoons the bare bran<'hes of the yew tree, an<l 
keejis it green all through the winter. There are many 
trees besides the i)ine that retain their foliage all the year ; 
as the mock-orange among whose shining leaves are hid 
the dark re<l berries, too tempting food for the robins. 

A very striking feature in the landscape is the pine 
grove ; the trees are from seventy to one hundred feet 
high, and they do not begin to branch till about fifty feet 
from the gi'ound. The trunks, about two feet in diameter 
at the base, taper very gradually. The needles make a 
soft cari)et, and give out a lesinous odor that is consid- 
ered exceedingly healthful. The trees are far enough ai>art 
to allow a cai'iiage to pass between them, but overhead the 
bran<*hcs interweave, giving but occasional glimi)ses of the 
sky. To walk through one of these groves is like being in 
a vast cathedral, with the sky for a. roof, resting on (.'ol- 
unnis of mighty trees, and the choir of birds in the 
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branrhfs singing vsweet anthems. Just at sunset, wlien all 
the noises of the day are hushed, and tlie birds are quiet 
in their nests, when the last beams of the sun are glanc- 
ing among tlie trees, while darkness settles down from 
above, the murmur of the wind in the bnmclies resembles 
the far away sound of an organ, while the solemn stillness 
is like an nnspoken benediction. 



•♦•♦- 



IKditovs' 'JCixhXt. 



It is wifli ivliictjint i^Mi that \v#* ivf^ord tlie ivsignation of 
Miss Kin^ from our (-orps of e<litors. We desire to thank 
her for tlie lieartv interest \vlii<*h sh*» has alwavs shown for 
the MiscKi.LANY, an<l to a<*kn<»wle(l;rt:» our api^rei^iation of 
the excellent and ahle manner in whicli she has eonducted 
it. Her j)lare is already tilled in name, at least, and for 
tlie sake of our magazine, we earnestly liope that it may 
ju'ove in deed. It is our wish to further express our re«rret 
at her withdrawal by cheerfully hestowin*^ our labor durinjj; 
the coming year, an<l we cherish a foml desire that the 
result mav be as hai)]>v as formerlv. 



It is the farthest from our desire and aim to ai)i)ear con 
stantly to be linding fault and prea<'hin«r. How we detest 
such a jierson ! But may we hoi)e for forgiveness if, in the 
first MiscEiJ.AN V of our new college year, we seem to sjieak 
t)lainly and give a word oi- two of fritMidly advice. An 
exi>erience of our late vacation suggested wiiat we have to 
olTer. It certainly would seem as though no Aassar girl 
would intentionally say anything to injure the College 
which, of all others, she has choseJi as hers. One would 
as soon think of lidiculing and plating about the failings 
of her own family, — instead of <'ommemoi*ating their many 
good i)oints and the debt of gratitude owed to them. Yet 
we chanced to oveihear m«*m))ers of the (\)llege conversing 
with a<'quaintances — people who knew com])aratively little 
about V'assar, but who that day learned <]uite enough, we 
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fear, to i)rejiKli(*e them against it. These collegians, not 
stoi.)ping to consider how their talk would sound lo the ears 
of outside people, went on to discuss the sore need of refor- 
mation in almost every dei)artnient of the College, even 
affirming that at i»resent '* Faculty honors'' may be secured 
by a regular attendance at juayer-meetings, and saying 
much else which it is not worth while to repeat and whi(*h 
it would be difficult to substantiate. Of course these girls 
were thoughtless, and meant no real harm by their indis- 
creet remarks, yet it was evident that some of the company, 
at least, went away with the feeling tluit Vassar was not 
the place where they should care to have a daughter of 
theirs educated. It would be hard to calculate what the 
harvest of these few seeds might be. It is true we must be 
careful not to give our College a higher recommendati(m 
than that to which we can honest Iv subscribe, but let us trv 
to say something good — if anything at all, remembering 
that what is said by us, \\\\o bear the College stam]), has 
not a little weight. 



Although it is often said tliat the very l)est things are 
never popular with the world at large, they certainly ought 
to be popular in a community like this. Hut an ins[)ection 
of the Library almost makes one think that, as far as liter- 
ature is concerned, they are not. Why Is it that so many 
of the finest, choicest books stand in the same places, week 
after week, while pai)er-covered novels, by the '* Duchess,'" 
for instance, are by no means an uncommon sight in the.se 
halls? This questicm has been asked a hundred times, but 
it is just as pertinent as ever. One reason for this neglect 
of the best books is often exjue-ssed thus — '* When I am 
tired studying, I want to read something light and inter- 
esting." But if one's l)rciin is so tired that one is unable 
to r^ad anything worth reading, better not lead at all. 
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And iIh* i(l«*n tliat tli«* Iv'sf hooks inv <liill is qiiitf* an anti- 
(in:itt»(loiit\ Kv<»n thin;Lr,- liistory, <Tilicisni, pliilosophy, — 
is iiiadt* infrnvstiiiu; now. ainl if iliest* fire one, there is al 
wjivs ]>ot»tr\ . But another cause of this evil is tlie hick of 
an adventurous spirit. So many jriils iiuike the standard 
novels their '• lltiina Thule" in literature, and thei-e is 
such a worhl ht^vond the standanl novels! ''Culture is: 
To know the hest that has been thou<^ht and said in the 

world Aiui eulture is rtfidiitfj : but reading with a pur- 

l)ost» to ;Lruide it. and with system/' 



The sunoundin,iL:s of the (\)lh»<^e never looked more beau- 
tiful than on our return ihis fall. The vines ami trees, just 
assuming theii- autumnal lints, the garden with its profu- 
sion of Howers an<l the well-kept lawns aie all quite perfect 
in their way. l»ut the lake, in its present condition is cer- 
tainlv o])en to criticMsm. So far as beautv goes, it is anv- 
thing but an oinameiit to the Iands('ai)e, and on healtli- 
grounds, it is f»ven moie (»bjeetionable. Rowing is an ad- 
niirabh^ exercise for the develoj)ment of the arms, but arow 
on Mill Cove Lake is likely to be attended with injuries 
which any amount of muscular development wouhl S(?arcely 
balance. Two remedies for the evil have been suggested. 
Om^ is to drain oif the water and have no lake at all ; the 
other is to enlar<:.e it by cleaning out the swanq) at the up- 
per end and to srcuie a cuireut. This would give usaslieet 
of puie water whi<'li would be an advantage, both avstlietic, 
and ])iactical. Of course we do not wish to lose our lake, 
but hope that the Mill Cove J^ake of the near future will 
b(» thus imi)roved and enlarged. 



fn r«*cently looking overa lileof the Misckli.any wecame 
across a wail no, nioi<* than (Hie, if we reniember rightly — 
on the uni)rosj»erous condition of the magazine. Some edi- 
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tor had kindly taken the pains to ascertain the nninl)er of 
alumna' from eacli class, and then had as kindly placed 
the number of subscribers fiom the lespective classes be- 
neath. If we are not mistaken, the whole number of sul)- 
scribers amounted to about one hundred and twentv. In 
comparison with the number of graduates this was un- 
doubtedly a small j)roi)orti()n ; but what would that same 
editor say if she were told that the number of alumiuc* had, 
quite naturally, been increasing since then, but that tlie 
number of subscribers had been decreasing { If she had 
'" wailed " over the seemingly pitiable fate of the Misckj.- 
LANY then, what would she do now t 

This is certainly a discoujaging state of alfairs. So dis- 
couring, in fact, that we ask ourselves whether it is best to 
seek a remedy, or allow the ill to take its course. We are 
aware that we are discussing an old — but yet, how fertile ! 
--subject. Once more we would earnestly seek the leason 
why we have so few subscribers, both inside and out, this 
year 'i Is hard times the cause I Are our alumna* and stu- 
dents so poor that they cannot affoi'd to pay two dollars a 
year for the support of the College repiesentative { Or is 
the trouble with the editors? We have done and will do 
all in our power to make our magazine both interestingand 
profitable; but our attemi)t, without the c()o})eration of the 
students and alumnae will be, to a great extent, unsuccess- 
ful. We would especrially ask aid in the direction of the 
Personal Department. We have b»»pii repeatedly told that 
Personals are what ])lease the foinier students, and have 
repeatedly set forth in oui* columns the need of assistance 
in this direction. We would further state that the tinan- 
cial condition of the Misckli.anv is unenviable, and that 
it will be impossible to continue the luagazine foiagreat 
length of time without a reimbursement of funds. It would 
be a great blow to us, and to all interested in the welfare 
of the MiscKLLANY, we trust, to see it discontinued; but 
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we would iiiipivss the fact that this will iiecessjirily In* the 
case unless we liave instantaneous ami hearty coui)eration 
in all directions. 



'M)l(l things must pass away:" this we all acknowledge. 
But why, ainonir the iM»cessary changes attendant ni»on the 
lH»<rinnintr of a. new year, jiniong regrets for old books, old 
rooms, old friends, and ohl furniture — whv must we also 
l>e forced to lament the established order of meal-hours 
and study-j)ei'iods ; Dinner at twelve forty-five and sui)- 
l)er at six i W the suirgestion a groan ran through the long 
dining-room. And still we groan in spirit. The delights 
of the '* half-hour between <linner ainl cha])er' exist for us 
no more. The conviTsatioiud enjoyment of dinner must l>e 
marred, even on Wednesdays, by the thought of afternoon 
recitations. Worst of all, in a few weeks we shall l)e 
obliged to a<ld to the mental exercise of the evening study- 
hour the physical exertion of gymnastics— and all on the 
supi)ort of an unsul)stantial tea. Truly, some old things 
are better than tlie newest of the new. * 



IJ03IK MATTKK8. 

The suri>iise <*ieated l)y the resignation of Dr. Caldwell 
last; . I une was soon followed l)y a deep interest concerning 
his x)robable su<*cessor. On this ])oint the newspapei's kept 
us so well and variously informed that we returned to 
()olleg(» in a coni])let<» state of btnvilderment. Should our 
first greetings Ix* to PresidtMit Anderson, or President 
Dunc.'-n, or even. |>erhai)s, to *' Miss President Cleveland" 
ac('or<:ing to the strenuous advice of a witty New York 
paper { ( )r should we iind ourselves headless i We eagerly 
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souglit out tlie first, well-iiifornied Vassar girl and found 
that for once the press liad i)r()ved misleading. She told 
us that Dr. J. R. Kendrick, one of the trustees, had been 
appointed President pro tempore, so that tlie trustees 
might liave time for more careful deliberation before 
making a final choice. It was their only wise course. 
Frequent changes are disastrous to the best growth of the 
College, and, doubtless, the President, when elected, will 
remain many years. For this reason nothing could be 
worse than a hasty choice. Moreover we have discovered, 
even at this early date, that an interregnum may be a 
profitable and delightful period. Dr. Kendrick has a 
most trying position, but he has at once won from stu- 
dents and teachers a loyal and syini)athetic co-operation 
that must do much to lighten the inevitable burdens 
of his work. His genial, kindly manner, and the earnest- 
ness of his words in chapel and prayer-meeting are al- 
ready felt as a power among us. There is further cause 
for encouragement this year in the increase in the number 
of pupils. Tliere are 104 new students, while last year 
there were but 90. The whole number of students at pres- 
ent in College is 269, more than were iu College at any one 
time last year. An unusually large proportion of those 
who have entered are collegiate students. The Freshman 
essay class which consists of full Freshmen, collegiate s])ec- 
ials of Freshman grade, and such preparatory students as 
will probably join '89, has this yeai* 72 as against r)2 last 
year. These statistics are gratifying to those of us who are 
watching the signs of the times. Not less giatifying is the 
spirit of loyalty and right-minded ambition that seems to 
prevail in the College. 
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The total e(*lii)seof the sun in August, 1800, was observed 
by seven graduates of Vjissar College. They accompanied 
Prof. Mitchell to Burlington, Iowa, and were atUiched to 
the party of Prof. Coffin who was then superintendent of 
ihe Nautical Almanac. Their repoi'ts have only recently 
been published by the United States (xovernment, and 
copies have been received at the obseivatory. The repoits 
are those of Miss Whitney, Miss (xlazier, Miss Ely, Miss 
Storke, Miss Blatchley, and Miss Reybold of 18G8, and 
Miss Coffin of 1870. 



Near the beginning of our last (*ollege year, the members 
of the ** Society for Religious Inipiiry '' conceived the idea 
of inviting the new students to a social gathering, for the 
purpose of welcoming them and of (cordially inviting them 
to join the Society. So successful was the experiment that 
it was repeated this year. The Young Women's Christian 
Association — the successor of the above-mentioned society 
— entertained the new members of the College on the even- 
ing of September 25, in the i)arlors. The company w^iis 
large and the time was enjoyably spent in gay converse. 
After a modest '" si)read," an opportunity was given to all 
the guests to give their names to be proposed to tlie Asso- 
ciation for membership. In this way forty names w^ere 
added to the roll, making the iiumbei* at present about one 
hundred and ten. Much useful and earnest work is, we 
trust, being done both in tlie College and outside. The 
mid-week prayer-meetings are under the leadershij) of the 
members of the Association ; meetings, in which addresses 
are usually given by speakers fi'om abroad, are held each 
month on Sunday evenings, and a considerable amount of 
charitable work is constantly being done. We hoj>e as 
time goes on that the Association will make itself felt more 
and more, and that grand results will bt» accomplished. 
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We have nof been acciistonied fo allowiutz: spare in the 
Miscellany to (lesrriptioiis of our roitni<i:btly Chapter 
meetings, but tliis time we cannot refiain ; for each Chap- 
ter seemed to bend its best ener*;;ies to the meetings of Oc- 
tober 9 — tlie first of the year — and in each case the labors 
were crowned witli merited success. Alpha's meeting was 
held in Room J), and was opened bv a criti(iue written and 
read in Miss Sherwood's usual charming styh*. Wlien we 
say that the farce '' Who is Who T' was given, and that 
the actors were Miss Fox, Miss Ferris, Miss Le^ech, Miss 
Pocock, and Miss llarker, nearly all of whom had before 
distinguished themselves as actors, it is needless to add that 
the audience wa*s admirablv entertained. 

Betu s programme consisted of a bright ciiti(pie by Miss 
E. C. Greene; an illustrated song 'vDown from Carson 
City,"' in which the parts were taken by Miss Berry, Miss 
Patterson, Miss Terry, and Miss L. T. Wooster, with good 
effect; then followed ''The Register/* in which the acting 
was unusually pleasing. Miss Borden took the part of Net- 
tie Spaulding, Miss Bowen, of ()liv(M- Ransom, Miss \'anct», 
of Ethel Reed, and Miss Ward, of Mr Crinnidge. 

'"Delta always Inus such unique nu»etings '' was the re- 
mark of a non-Deltan on Friday evening, and cf»rtainly the 
adjective unique wa^ well api)lied to tin* *' Maria Mitchell " 
programme with which Delta entertaiii*Ml her guests. Room 
J was in gala-dress for the occasion, i^i'ogiammes in the 
convenient triangular shape bore a wood cut of our distin- 
guished Professor. Miss Palmer s criticpu^ of th^' hist meet- 
ing deserved the .applause which greett^I it. A line piano- 
solo was then executed by ^fiss Botsfoid. The ''Maria 
^ntchelK' part of the programuie b»'gan with an interest- 
ing biogi'aphical sketch, and as Miss Sheldon was the au- 
thor, it was of course a fine ])roduction. Wt» hoi>e that it 
will appear later in the columns of tht* Misckllaxv. A 
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l)oem written to l*r<»r. Mitdit'll l>y two X'assar j^irls was 
then sun*c bv the (llee (-liib. This was followed bv 
''Scraps" or odds and ends of ])oenis written to Prof. 
Mitrhell. These, read as thev were bv Miss Chase, were 
heartily appreciated by tlie audience. The Glee Club then 
san^ enthusiastically "for the ^'ory <»f Maria MitchelFs 
name" and thus finished the literary exercises of the even- 
ing. The programmes were furnished by Miss M. E. Jones 
and Miss A. G. Bryant, forintn- presidents of Delta, and a 
beautiful lioi'al design was ])resented by them and was 
given by Delta, in her turn, to Prof. Mit<*he]l. 

In each meeting, after the literary programme was fin- 
ished, the remainder of the evening was spent over the cus- 
tomary ''spread", and in social conversation. Each Chap- 
ter entertained a large number of new students as is usual 
at the tirst meetings of the year. 



In the Stmlents' Manual of eighteen years ago there is a 
statement that ' visiting from room to rocmi during study- 
hour is not allowed excei)t by permission of the Lady 
Princii)al.' Accompanying this rule and tempering the 
wind to the shorn lamb is the important <»oncession that * the 
live minutes' interval between the perio<ls is free for con- 
versation among ro(»m-mates.' »Ioyous five minutes of free- 
dom for the conscientious girls who kept the letter of the 
law ! But with most gills the live minutes naturally grew 
into manv times live minutes, and soon the clause of 
concessicni was {►ermanently laid on the table. Nor was it 
long befoie the whole law, though the major part of it has 
remained ui)on our statute books till this year, became 
])ractically a dea<l letter. It was undoubtedly wise to re- 
])eal it altog*^th«»r. There are now no restrictions with re- 
gard to study-houi's except su<*h as the demands of the 
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class-room and tlie good sense and the ambition of each 
pupil may dictate. Tlie object of the old law was to secure 
for each girl certain nninterrui)ted hours for work. The 
larger freedom of to- day brings about the same desirable 
result in a more satisfactory way. Armed with a rigid 
"engaged'' any girl can etfectnally jn'otect herself against 
visiting comiiwles and can so arrange hei* hours of work 
and recreation as to acrord with her individual needs. 

Tliis old time Manual has proved most interesting read- 
ing. Here is another pleasant little arningement whereby 
the tender maiden was shielded from temptation : '* Stu- 
dents desiring topun^hase articles from the Steward's Store- 
Room must, at breakfast time, leave a written order for the 
same, inclosing the money, with the Oorridor Teacher, who, 
if she approve the purchase, will indorse the order and 
send it to be tilled/' Let the lovers of cheese who com- 
plain of their restricted purchases read and be grateful. 
Think what it would be to have a Corridor Teacher wiio 
didn't apiu'ove of any cheese I and again : *' Young ladies 
under age who wish to make purc^hases in Poughkeei)sie 
present to the Lady Principal a list of articles desired, 
which, if approved, is given to the teacher in whose charge 
they go, and no other purchases are permitted." Even a 
supei-ticial comparison of these restrictions with the present 
rules shows a gratifying change. The value of self-govern- 
ment is being practically as well as theoretically admitted. 
Less stress is laid on authority and oversight, and there is 
moie reliance on the loyalty and good sense of the average 
college girl. 
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CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH FINCH. 

At the request of the Editors of the Miscellany, I am 
glad to say a word about Miss Finch. My affection and 
my judgment join alike in the tribute to be jmid to her 
memory. Her qualities were such, and were so mixed, 
that they satisfied both. She deserves special honor in the 
College, for her life had l>een in it from her girlhood. She 
died at thirty-four, and had sjient half her years there. 
For the last seven years I have known her, and the Provi- 
dence whi(;h ai)i)ointsour times, with no purpose or fore- 
thought of ours, sent us away from the place, so dear to 
both of us, together. She held two jilaces in the College 
which brought her into closer relations with me than a 
teacher generally holds. In both she showed an aptitude, 
a lidelity, a success which gave her just rank. 

In the first she and hei* woik were more open to the 
public eye, and I need not testify in regard to the apprecia- 
tion she received. She was in full sympathy with the re- 
ligious services, and had the true si)irit of a i)riest in the 
temple, in excluding everything low, vulgar, grating, and 
making the music fit, imju-essive, edifying, congruous, ''an 
acceptable service." Her devoutness, her reverence, her 
tine feeling as well as her religious faith, her spirit as a wo- 
man as well as her taste and technic^al power a*s an artist, 
lifted her above all that was perfunctory, or simply 
jpsthetic. She was as consc^ientious in performance, as she 
was pure, almost fastidious, in taste. She was eagei' for 
l)rofessiorial knowledge. Twice she had been abroad, not 
so much to see the sights, as to learn about her art. Last 
year she came home, her repertory stocked with the best 
sacred music she could find for use in the Chapel. The 
Deane Organ was like the advent of an angel for her, and 
her memory will come back to how mnny of us associated 
with its beautiful tones in ihe "'dim, religious light'' of 
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nday evening recitols. Her tniining of tlie choir, her 
ection of mnsic, so various, so apt, lier touch of the 
|:an, so delicate, so tirm, tlie dependence that could al- 
,ys be put on her, the dread she liadof the least mistake 
failure, in a word, the (character she gave to the Chapel 
•vice, made her a very iniport^int i)erson in the College 
mmunity. 

For the last three years slie has been the President's 
cretary, a post more private, and yet more responsible, 
d I might say, more difiicult than the other. She 
onglit to it some admirable ipialities, and fully justified 
e solicitation with which it was offered to her. Slie had 
t only the (juick intelligence necessary, the ample 
lowledge of the educational machinery, which she soon 
quired, tact and patien(^e in dealing with all comers, the 
.bit of accura(*y in details, of system in procedure, but 
^o the higher qualities which are moral, and of temi)er 
id character rather than of intellect and of education. 
le had a fine, even high sense of lumor. She would not 
ive betmyed a confidence, even under the nick of a niar- 
r. She was as discreet as she was intelligent. She was 
yal, and not with the loyalty of friendship only, but of 
>nscience. She was a i)erson of decided opinions, but 
le never lacked modesty, or the deference due to author- 
y. If she was exacting towards others she was no less 
caeting towards herself. 

She had qualities which belonged specially to neither of 
lese iK)sitions, but which came out in intercourses and 
iendships of the College. She had the faults of a re- 
cent and secretive person, but these di<l not sour her tem- 
er, or compress her sympathies. She had humor, always 
right. There was an uni)urchased charm in her smile 
hich certainly came out of a beautiful soul. She loved to 
ivepleamire, — the sign of a good heart. Of the inner and 
rivate life of faith, of her spiritual cmtlook, of the sin- 
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cerity of her religious convictions, of lier elevation above 
earthly and selfish things, I i^ould speak, if it were not bet- 
ter left to her own testinionv than that of another. In 
what I have said I have connected her very much with the 
Chapel and its worship. And now that she has gone for- 
ever out of our sight, gone into heavenly places, whose 
life is music, I cannot help feeling how much and how truly 
she belongs there. I should take for her fit epitaph the last 
verse of the eighty-seventh Psalm, ''As well the singers as 
the players on instrument's shall be there; all my springs 
are in Thee." S. L. C. 



A Memorial Service for Miss Finch w\ns held in the Chap- 
el Sunday afternoon, October II. Manv of her relatives 
and friends were present. The w hole College family and 
friends from Poughkeepsie participated in the sad and 
impressive service. Dr. Ziegenfuss, the pastor of Christ 
Church, of which Miss Finch was a member, conducted 
the service. 

After the opening exercises, which were accoixling to the 
Episcopal form. Dr. Ziegenfuss announced as his text : 
"Now there was at Joppa a certain (liscii)le named Tabitlia 
which by interpretation is called Dorca.s. This woman was 
full of good works and almsdeeds whicih she did. And it 
came to pass in those days that she was vsick, and died, whom 
when they had washed they laid her in an upper chamber. 
Then Peter arose and went with them. When he was 
come, they brought him into tlie upper chamber. And all 
the widows stood by him weeping, and showing the coats 
and garments which Dorcas made, while she was with 

them And I heard a voice from heaven saying unto 

me, Write, Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
from henceforth : Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labors ; and their w^orks do follow them." After 
showing, in a most fitting manner, that nothing useful is 
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ever lost or destroyed, tliut the All Wise and Merciful 
Father never errs, and setting before us the value of a 
quiet, unobtrusive Christian life, he expressed his regard 
and ours for the deceased, in the following well-chosen 
words: *' The lingers that were wont to touch those keys, — 
to touch them so skillfully, conscientiously, and reverently 
(as she touched all things), and to lift uj) our hearts unto 
the Infinite in prayer and i)mise, lie ])alsied forever, but 
echoes of the sweet music of her godly life will come hack 
to us at quiet moments and move our spirits to thankful- 
ness, to nobler jispiration, and endeavor. 

There is but one regret : there are words that we should 
have said, there are helpful cheering deeds that we should 
have done, if we had oidy known that the i)arting was so 
near. And therefore, in the words of another, the message 
to us is this : 

" Sweet friendH. tlu» words of love voii wish 
You'd 8aid to me wliile I could hoar. 
Take heed, in days to come, you speak 
To living ones who still are near. 

No more for me can you do aught. 

Save make the Howers bloom where I sleep ; 

But hearts of living ones still ache, 

And eyes of living ones still weep. 

Pour out on them the love and care 
You wish you could on me bestow ; 
Then, when some other falls asleep. 
O'er vain regrets no tears shall flow. 

Death, then, would teach us how to live,— 
How we shall die need give no care, — 
Live as we'll wish we had ; and then 
l>eath*s face l>ecomes divinelv fair." 

The closing prayer was olfen^l by Dr. Kendrick. The 
music and every word that was spoken seemed very ap- 
priate to the solemn and never- to-be- forgot t<»n occasion. 
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COLLKGK NOTES. 

Seventeen hundred and eight jjersons visited the College 
during the summer. 

College oi)ened Sejitemher 18. 

Dr. .1. Ryland Kendrick has been apjjointed to fill the 
position of President. 

About a hundred new students have been admitte<l. 

We regret the absence of ^liss Sherwood, Miss Harlowe, 
Miss Hartwell, and Miss linice. We are glad to welcome 
Miss Bliss and Miss Mc(/aleb. 

• 

The class of 'S9 has l)een organized. At present it has 
about thirty-one members. 

The dinner-hcmr has been changed from o.ir) to 12.45. 

Senior essays have been abolished. 

The Y. W. C. A. had a social meeting, Sept. So. 

The Chapters met foi* the jirst time, Friday, Oct. 9. 

Miss King has resigned her position on the Miscellany 
Board : her i)lace is lilh^d by Miss Sweetser, and Miss 
Ferris has been chosen as the new editor. 

■89 has elected tlie following olficeis : 

Presi(lt.)it^ — Miss Maisliall. 
Vice-PresidenL — Miss Pxndeii. 
Secrdart/^ -Miss Baker. 
Zir<^aA//77^/',— Miss Wellman. 
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" Tl faut que les enfants aient du pain aujonrd Mini/' 

The above was translated in Senior Condensed French, as 
follows : 

''It is necessiiry for the children to have pain to-day." 
Sensation. 



Professor. ''In what forms do these minerals crystal- 
ize, MissX?" 

Miss X. "Rhododendrons!'' 

The Prep, who made the following translation evidently 
had a hi^h opinion of the exactitude of the Romans. '' Ab 
his millibus pnssuum minus duobus, cjistra [xmit.'' He 
pitched his camp a thousand i)aces, less two, from them. 

The followin<? conversation has taken i)lace in Vassar 
within the last five years : 

Alumna. ''You are an editor of the Misckllany, are 
you notr- 

Misc. Ed. ''lam.'* 

Alumna. " May I be allowed to visit the Sanctum ? " 

Misc. Ed. '' Certiiinly.'' 

Alummi. "And will you tell me where the Sanctum iwS, 
now r' 



Misc. Ed. — in <rreat confusion. " 1 reall v do not know I" 

* - ^ 

Pi-esident Seelye, of Smith Colle<^e, and Mrs. John 
Bigelow, have been quests of the college this month. 

The Bible classes this vear are tau":lit bv Miss Goodsell, 
Prof. Braslin, Prof. Dwight, Prof. Drennan, Dr. Moshier, 
Mrs. Kendrick, Miss Ijeach, Miss Clark, and Miss Revnolds, 
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Mrs. Caldwell, who, on account of an unfortunate acci- 
dent earlv in the summer, was confined to her room for 
many weeks, was in College during the oi)ening days of 
the year. Before her departure I>r. Caldwell si)ent a few 
days here. lie was warmly greeted by his many Vassar 
friends. 

Wantki) : - A copy of the Vassar Misokllany for May, 
1871). Any one willing to sell the number specified, will 
please communicate with the editors of the Miscellaxy. 

Wantko : — V. C. Class Day books previous to the year 
187;i. Any one willing to furnish any number of the same 
will i»lease notify the Mis<'kllanv or Miss M. E. Jones, 
10 James Street, Boston, Mass., and will be liberally i>aid 
for them. 



♦•»■ 



PKUSONALS. 

[Any cominunicationH concerDing foniKT students will be gladly 

received by the PerHoiial £>litor.] 

'70. 

Mrs. Swallow Richards has been employed this summer, 
to analyze the ores of the Ilecla and Calumet Mines, Lake 
Sui)erior. 

Died, in New York, Oct. 1, Charlotte E. Finch. 
Miss lirace has resigned her position at X'assar. 

Dr. Tolnian, after passing a year in the X. E. Hospital, 
has begun inde])eudent practice in Arlington, Miiss. 

Miss Kate Reynolds is teaching in Mt. (yarrol Seminary, 
Mt. Carrol, HI. ' 
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'77. 



Miss Ella (rardnei* has resigned her positidii in Miss 
Hairs school, Boston, and has acce]>ted a position in Dean 
Academy, Franklin, Mass. 

Miss Bliss has retnrned to Vassar. 

Mrs. Mary Land-Payne, formerly of '77, will sail for Eu- 
rope, Oct. 21, expecting to remain a year in lirenien. for 
purposes of study. 



"f^u 



/O. 

Miss McCaleb is at Vassar, tilling the iiosition of private 
secretary to the President. 

Miss Helen Brown is teaching private classes in New 
York this ^^inter. 

'79. 

Married, Miss Elizabeth Fletcher to Dr. Julien E. Ile- 
quembonrg. 

Married, at Elizabeth, N. J., October (J, Emily (-. Jordan 
to Henry C. Folger, Ji-. 

\S(). 

Miss McFadden and Miss Olmstead have resigned their 
positions in the Fond du I^c High 8(»hool. Miss McFadden 
intends to study at the Ilnrvard Annex. 

\S1. 

Miss Heiick has returned from abroad, and is taking ji 
short art course in A^assar. 

Died, Cleveland, O., Septem'oerll, .leannette E. Murray 
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Miss Alic'f^ Hayes, foninTly of '81, sails for Europe, 
October 10. 

'82. 

Married. September 17, Miss Mary Case to Mr. F. E. 
Barney. 

Miss Mary King is l^^acliing in the Girls' High School, 
Boston. 

Miss M. E. Jones is studying medicine in Pliiladelphia. 



5Q»: 



88. 

Miss J. A. Yost is teaching in the High School, Toi)eka, 
Kansas. 

Miss S. F. Swift lias returned to London, where she 
edits ''All the World", the monthly foreign Mission 
Journal of the Salvation Army. 

'84. 

Miss F. Haldeman is teaching in a Friends' School, 
Washington, D. C. 

Miss Spafford is teaching Physics, Chemistry, and As- 
tronomy in Rockford Female Seminary, Rockford, 111. 

Mrs. (^ornwell-Stanton will sail for America. 

Miss Annie Si)alding, formerly of '84, has resigned her 
position in the Brook Scliool, Cleveland. 

Married, Sejit. 8, r>urliugt(m, Vt., J eannette Gardner to 
Dr. Charles G. R. Jennings. 
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'85. 



Miss Dunning is teaching in tlie Pittsburg Female Col 
lege. 

Miss Bryant is studying medicine in Philadelphia. 

Miss Heyer is teaching in Norwich, N. Y. 

Miss Goldstine is teaching private pupils at her home. 

'86. 

Married, in Chicago, July, Miss Blanche MacCleish, for- 
merly of '^'^ij, to Mr. Andrew Billings. 



'o** 



87. 

Died, July 10, at Trumansburg, Jeannette (xuion. 

Whereas : — It has plea^sed our Heavenly Father, in his 
infinite w^isdom, to remove from our midst our beloved 
class-mate, Jeannette Guion, be it 

Resolved^ That we, the class of '87, extend our sincere 
and heart-felt sympathy to her family and friends in their 
great affliction. 

Resolved^ That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
parents of the deceased, and published in the College i)a- 

l)er. 

E. C. CtREEXE, I 

Flora L. Terry, Committee. 

Clara L. Jones, ) 

'88. 
Miss Rideout has spent the summer abroad. 
Died, at Hoboken, N. J., Aug. 31, Gret<;hen Holtz. 
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The followin>i:-uaiue<l old students have visited the Col- 
lege this mouth : 

Mrs. Lii<*y Kellogg-English, of '75: Miss Heiick, Miss 
Elizabeth S. Brown, and Miss Alice Hayes, of '81 ; Miss 
Ix)wrv and Miss Stevens of 'Sf), and Miss Fannv J^ester. 

The Alumna* Asscx^iation of Chicago and the West met 
the loth of October, at the Palmer House, Chicago. 

All Alumna? who have changed their addresses within the 
last three years will please send permanent addresses to 
the Secretary of the Alumna* Association, V'assar College. 



KXCHANGE NOTES. 

We weh*r)me to our exchange table Oulinij, the Packtr 
Alnnina, and the (jeAynjvUnon Colhfje Miujazine, The lat- 
ter contains a poem of some power, entitled '*The Horse- 
man." The metre is ratluM* too irregular. 

The Colbv Eclio is rendered especially attractive l)v the 
publication of a prize article on /enobia. The attention of 
the reader is held by the picturescpie an<l rhythmical style 
of the (Composition, as well as l)y interest in the sad story 
of the ancient (pieen. 

Suggested to '88 : 

Here's to 'SO 

For slie's niiicli in need of ])rine. 

Drink her (iown, etc. — K.\\ 

The editoi-ial (»olumns of the Yale lircord for Septenjber 
constitute tlie most interesting i)art of the paper. Ought 
this to be ? 

We quote the following item fnmi the Harvard G/*m:^^i; 

" James Russell Lowell jiresented to the library last June 
on his arrival from abroad, a valuable collection of books 
which he had gathered while in Eui'oi)e in the past eight 
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years. This collection embraced six hundred, and eighty- 
eight volumes. They are mostly Spanish works, some are 
Italian, and a few are English.'' 

The Troy Polytechnic begins its second year with hope 
and promise for the future. The editorials show that the 
managers of the paper are encouraged l)y the work of the 
past year. Tlie articles in the present number afford pleas- 
ant reading. 

At a public dinner once, in honor of Edward Everett, 
Judge Story gave the t^a 8 1, ''Genius is recognized where 
Everett goes." Everett responded, ''Law, Equity, and 
Jurisprudence : they can never rise higher than one 
Story."— ^. 

The Yale Courant for October 3 is an unusually bright 
number. The advice of the editor to the Freshman in "So 
to Speak" cannot fail to win an appreciative smilej even 
from members of '89. 

The Century devotes several articles to the life, death, 
and burial place of General Grant. "A Study in Inde- 
pendent Journalism " is an account of the work and ideas 
of Mr. Bowles, the editor of the Springfield Republican. 

One of the most attractive features of the magazine is an 
illustrated article on ''The Summer Haunts of American 

Artists." 

The Atlantic contains chapters of " The Princess Casa- 
massima," by Henry James ; " A Country Gentleman," by 
Mrs. Oliphant ; "The New Portfolio," by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and "On Horseback,'' by Charles Dudley War- 
ner ; besides various shorter articles and poems. 

The St. Nicholas is rendered especially i)leasing to boys 
by a base-ball story, " How Science Won the Game " ; to 
girls, by "Peggy's Garden and What Grew Therein." 
Frank R. Stockton is still a welcome contributor. E. P. 
Roe's serial, "Driven Back to Eden," ends, as it began, 
without much interest. 
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BOOK IVOTICES. 

'^The Land of Rip Van Winkle/' by A. E. P. Searing, 
tells in a pleasant conversational style the story of a sum- 
mer tour through the Catskills, and relates many romantic 
legends connected with the nioiintuin region. The book is 
illustrated by numerous engi^avings. 

The Land of Rip Van Winkle, by A. E. P. Sea rim;. 
New York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING OF WOMEN. 



Thirty years ago a college for the higlier education of 
women did not exist. Twenty years ngo tlie first great in- 
stitution of the kind was established and the whole civilized 
world was stirred to an interest at onc^e curious, intense, 
doubtful, sarcastic, expectant. But a score of years has 
passed since then, and yet the change which has been 
wrought in i)ublic opinion in the time might well have been 
the work of a century. 

To-day we have a goodly number of richly endowed and 
finely equipped colleges for women, jind the list is steadily 
increasing. One after another the great univ(Msi!ies nr<* 
opening their doors to women (whether front doors or si«l«' 
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doors does not so niiicli matter ; the women are admitted, 
that is the essential thing). Even the fact that a brother 
and sister may now "go throiiijh college together'*'' has 
ceased to astonish, where once it would have shocked and 
horrified. 

Certain it is that the girl may go to college with as little 
opposition or comment as the boy, be graduated a Bachelor 
of Arts or a Master of Arts, may choose her profession, 
equip herself for it an^l ent-er upon its duties unchecked, 
the little opposition which she may encounter from the un- 
reconciled actin^: onlv as a wholesome stimulus to her 
powers. 

The press, the rostrum, the pulpit, the bar, all b<»ast bril- 
liant and successful women among their representatives. 
The ranks of medicine and surgery are not without their 
distinguished women members, and chairs of astronomy, 
philosophy, anatomy, the natural sciences, and mathe- 
matics are ably filled bv women. At the head of two of 
our great collegt^s are learned and distinguished women, 
both Dodo s of Philos )phy. Th'i Post Graduate Medical 
College of New York has two women among its lecturers. 

In short, the question of the mental ability of women to 
fulfil all the requirements of the highest educational stan- 
dards has been so successfully demonstrated, both here and 
abroad, that it may be considered as forever settled. The 
question of physical capacity to carry on the work which 
this higher mental equipment necessitates must now be 
met; and partly from this fact, partly from the attention 
which this branch is receiving in the education of men, the 
subject of the physical tiaining of women is at length 
vested with a degree of interest commensurate with its im- 
portance. 

It would be a mistake to infer that a woman, to secure to 
herself a superior education and afterward engage in a pro- 
fessional life based upon this, requires a greater degree of 
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physical endurance than she who chooses a life of fashion- 
able dissipation or she who must earn her living in some 
more humble occupation. The life of the president of a 
college is not more wearing than that of a struggling so- 
ciety woman ; a professor is not more hard worked than 
the ill-paid teacher in a crowded public school ; the doc- 
tor may sleep while the nurse keeps her tireless vigil, and 
the book-keeper has a better chance for life and health 
than the shop-girl or the seamstress. Health and strength 
are equally a boon to all, equally necessary to the carrying 
out of almost any plan of life. There is, however, this 
difference. When a woman of fashion i^uts by her shining 
attire and turns her weary face to the wall, a shattered, 
nervous wreck, or a worn-out teacher slips from the ranks, 
the world says — nothing ; but let a woman of science drop 
by the way and the world is not so indifferent. "Ah !" 
exclaim the croakers, "see what your higher education 
has done." Therefore to her, health becomes a duty as 
well as a necessity. 

The present physical status of American women of all 
classes is certainly far below what we should wish to be 
considered as even a medium standard. We see too many 
girls with flat, narrow chests, protruding shoulder-blades, 
weak and flabby muscles, eyes without lustre, and skins 
pale and relaxed. These atonic conditions are sometimes 
associated with a good deal of adipose, but the nerveless, 
asthenic condition of the active tissues gains nothing 
thereby. There is no robustness, no free and abounding 
health in them. 

Many girls grow to womanhood free from disease, and in 
the normal performance of all their functions, but in them 
there is a sad lack of physical power ; there is no tough- 
ness to their flbre, they are essentially gossamer, and when 
the strain which would not injure a stronger material is 
brought to bear upon this flimsy web, we tind, alas ! how 
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slender are the dainty threads. A cherished life flickers 
faintly and passes from us forever, or at best a frail suf- 
ferer, doomed to lifelong invalidism, is spared but to bur- 
den a busy world with her helplessness and pain. Others, 
from inherited tendencies, or especially faulty environ- 
ment, or both, are always ailing ; and again others, in spite 
of many intluences to the contrary, develop into strong, 
healthy womanhood. 

That women may possess a high order of physical 
strength is amply shown by the histories of classes and in- 
dividuals in many different nations. These are too familiar 
to the general reader to need enumeration here. The grim 
and mighty women of the Commune " with knotted mus- 
cles hard as iron," terrible and powerful in their wrath, 
were still but women, and why not? The same elements 
enter into the structure of both women and men. The 
molecular and cellular arrangements are the same and the 
same laws operate to their j)erfect growth and develop- 
ment. Muscular power in a woman simply indicates the 
result in her of physiological processes which know no dis- 
tinctions of sex, and if a women be physically weak there 
are reasons for it which are not, or should not be attributable 
to sex. 

The first great infiuence which operates against the suc- 
cessful physical develo])ment of the girl, and later the wo- 
man, is Dress. This infiuence begins early. Long before 
the child is in school she has learned that her pretty and 
more or less fiinisy attire must not be subjected to any very 
severe tests if she would avoid tatters upon the one hand 
and reprimands from nurse or mamma upon the other. A 
constant repressant is thus placed upon her spirits. Then, 
too, the little creature, from consciousness of her personal 
appearance, engendc^-ed and fostered by all this finery and 
the interest it i)rovokes in those around her naturally falls 
to mincing and *' not doing as the 6o?/5 do." She is bur- 
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dened, heated, and annoyed by superfluous locks which are 
always in the way, and with her fluttering ribbons and 
wind-tossed hair the poor little flyaway is often in her^ic- 
turesqueness a type of childish distress. What mother 
would be cruel enough to trammel her growing boy in 
this way ? Aghast at the suggestion she would wisely tell 
you that ^^boys must have a chance to exercise." 

As the girl grows older the woes of her attire increase 
upon her. She is weighted with more and more superfluous 
material. Her most important internal organs, the very 
laboratories where the material essential to her nutrition 
and growth is being elaborated and perfected, are com- 
pressed, pushed upon by other organs, often crowded out 
of their normal positions, and their work interfered with to 
a degree little thought of by the nervous sufferer who is at 
a loss to know what ails her. Under these conditions free 
natural movements of the body are hindered and healthy 
symmetrical growth of the different parts rendered impos- 
sible. Again I ask what mother would not instantly pro- 
claim "my 5071 will be a wretched weakling if treated 
thus." Alas, she has no mercy upon her unfortunate 
daughters. They may breathe if they can, digest if they 
can, their blood may circulate if it can, it is no concern 
of hers. They must be stylish at any cost. • 

Another defect in the rearing of girls, (though largely 
dependent upon the above) is that too much in-door em- 
ployment and too little activity is demanded. Hours of 
dreary drumming upon the piano each day, bending over 
fancy-work, laboring over some accessories of the toilet are 
required when she should be out in the fresh air and the 
sunshine, building up a vigorous body for the work which is 
to come. A saunter in the park or along the street is but 
a poor offset to the day' s bicycling, or, perhaps, to the exer- 
cise on the ball-ground or in the hay-field which has 
brought her brother home hungry, brown, and merry. 
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More rowing, more horse -back riding, more vigorous walk- 
ing, more tennis, more out-of-door games and interests of 
every kind, more regulated gymnastic exercises, more 
stimulus to physical exertion in every direction and more 
fitting conditions under which to make this exertion are 
the great necessities for the growing girls, the young women 
of to-day. Happily this is coming to be understood and 
accepted by the wise and thoughtful men and women who 
direct and control public opinion. 

It is a fact that the children of feeble "gossamer" mothers, 
sons as well as daughters, must partake of the frail texture 
of the maternal fibre, and that, in spite of the advantages 
of the boy over the girl in his opportunities for physical 
development, we still have weak, nervous, narrow-chested 
men, men whose vital endowments are in every way feeble 
and faulty. And, therefore, we have come to know that not 
only for woman's personal advantage in life but for the 
sake of all coming generations, her physical culture is a 
matter of prime importance. 

Again we shall see, if we take the trouble to look into 
the subject, that this movement has its strongest support- 
ers in those who have been laboring for the higher intel- 
lectual culture of women. It is in the leading colleges for 
women that the greatest enthusiasm exists, and it is here 
that the necessity for the best instruction, the most ap- 
proved apparatus, and the most systematic efforts is re- 
cognized. Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Girton, all are fully 
alive to the importance of this movement, and are vigor- 
ously putting their convictions to the test of actual work. 

Valuable statistics bearing upon the subject will in time 
be obtainable. As yet it is too early to gather much except 
from the general statement that immediate good results 
have in many cases been experienced. 

The young women, now so thoroughly in earnest in their 
efforts for physical improvement, will not only come to 
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understand more fully the advantages of the culture which 
they have received, but they will also be led to deprecate 
all which they have lost by lack of proper dress and exer- 
cise ; and they will see to it that their own daughters do 
not suffer as they have done. We have reason to believe 
that the next twenty years will give as marked improve- 
ment in public opinion and action in regard to the higher 
physical training, as the last has done in regard to the 
higher mental training of women. L. M. H. 



♦•» 



THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NEW EDUCATION. 



'' A better education in extent and comprehension far 
more large, and yet of time far shorter than hath yet been 
in practice." Thus did Milton formulate a problem for 
which many of the brightest minds have sought solutions, 
an end for which communities have ever striven. Any 
movement, then, that has this aim in view is entitled to 
thoughtful consideration and critical discussion. Such a 
movement is the so-called New Education, which may be 
snmfned up as a reaction against excessive linguistic studies, 
an effort to do away with compulsory Greek and Latin, to 
extend our College curriculum, and to give our College 
students University freedom. 

The agitation which the movement has caused will doubt- 
less accomplish much good. It has already aroused the 
interest of the reading public, and quickened their sense of 
the defects of the educational system of a whole country. 
It has called forth able articles from the pens of prominent 
educators, and has had a tendency to stir them up to good 
works, to increase in each instructor the desire of making 
his own line of investigation most beneficial to his student. 

It is objected that the new methods will overturn old 
and well-established systems. We must admit, however, 
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that a well-established system in so progressive a thing as 
education is an anomaly and ought to be overthrown. Just 
here lies the great advantage of the movement ; that it will 
put far away from educational bodies the time when they 
must be tried by the subtle discipline of assured success. 
It will force them to meet opposition by definite accomplish 
ment and to reply to theory by successful work. 

As its blow falls heaviest upon Greek and Latin, just 
there may it accomplish the most good. Even a careless 
glance shows that these languages are taught too much as 
mere mental gymnastics of a very elementary sort. The 
average student declines and conjugates as mechanically 
as he goes through his dumb-bell exercises ; he spends so 
much time over the manifold meanings of the Ablative Case 
and of the Subjunctive Mood, that he gains little knowledge 
of the literature, — of the authors themselves. These stores 
are opened only to those who have leisure and inclination 
to pursue their classical studies after they have entered 
their special career. 

In maintaining that language is but the instrument con- 
veying to us things useful to be known, and that hence we 
are chiefly taught the languages of those peoples who have 
at any time been most "industrious after wisdom", Milton 
carried his view of the subject to an extreme. " Though a 
linguist should find himself," said he, *'to have all the 
tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yet if he have not 
studied the solid things in them as well as the words 
and lexicons, he were nothing so much to be esteemed 
a learned man, as any yeoman or tradesman competently 
wise in his mother dialect only." But Scylla as well as 
Chary bd is is to be avoided, and the disciplinary power of 
the classics can never be disregarded. It is one of the 
long results of time that they are the fittest studies to work 
out every " stand and impediment in the wit" ; for, while 
science deals only with force and matter, literature deals 
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with men, the thoughts of the human soul, the products of 
the human will ; and these are the things with which men 
have to do in every day life. So if the present agitation 
arouse the partisans of the classics to give better and more 
useful instruction, it will have done a good work. 

Though this is the outcome of the New Departure most 
to be desired, yet it is not the end which the instigators of 
the movement have in view. Their aim is to give us a 
University, a place where one may learn something about 
everything ; a place where the student is left entirely to 
his own devices ; under no control as to choice or conduct 
of his studies, he fits himself for what he conceives to be 
the requirements of his future career. 

The Prussian University, as the most perfect in existence, 
naturally presents itself as a model, but scarcely one of the 
conditions which have fostered its growth until it has be- 
come the pride and glory of German civilization, do we as 
yet possess. This University is built upon a broad and 
firm foundation of preparatory instruction for which we as 
yet have no equivalent. Let those who would found a Uni- 
versity in America begin at the bottom and work upwards, 
and then will they receive the hearty co-operation of every 
liberal educator. Let them furnish us with preparatory 
schools which shall give instruction so thorough and com- 
plete, that the student who comes out of them may be pre- 
pared to enjoy the spacious privileges of University free- 
dom without harm to himself or others. And it must be 
remembered that the Prussian University has proved that 
a classical training is indispensable in fitting a student for 
this so-called University freedom, which gives him entire 
control not only over his choice of studies, and his manner 
of studying, but also over his private life. Would our Col- 
lege be justified in offering this complete self-goverment to 
the ill -prepared applicants whom our preparatory schools 
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would send to them, to the student who need have neither 
Latin nor Greek, nor in fact any definite attainments of any 
sort? 

This University plan like many another, beautiful in 
words, would be found a dangerous experiment. It would 
promote special application to single lines before a general 
culture had been obtained, a result which, as irresistibly 
leading to narrow-mindedness, the best interests of educa- 
tion would seek to avoid. 



-♦♦♦• 



A CRITIQUE OF EMERSON'S THRENODY. 



*' Substance is much, but so are mode and form much," 
says Emerson, in his essay on Melody ; and some more or 
less definite expression of this idea is the only standard 
which men have been able to establish Tor trying poetry. 
With the man who is preeminently a poet the greatness of 
the thought would be sufl[icient security for the beauty of 
its expression, but an actual study of even the best poetry 
shows that there is a constant struggle between the idea 
and the words which convey it, in order that the beauty of 
neither shall suffer. Our individual estimate of the rela- 
tive importance of substance and form varies ; and, if the 
presence of one excellence excluded the other, we should 
find it a hard task to say in what proportion we would 
have them united. Rhyme and rhythm alone cannot make 
a poem immortal, and in the excitement of a new and in- 
spiring idea we can forgive a poet a lame verse or an un- 
melodious word ; but in the poetry which we adopt as the 
expression of our own experience, we either find harmony 
and grace, or feel the lack of them as an irreparable loss. 
Thus it happens that we demand in every intelligent criti- 
cism of poetry, a consideration of the form as well as of 
the substance. It is not enough that the poet can mount 
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Pegasus, he must also be able to control him. We are to 
watch for the ill-fitted phrases and crude expressions which 
will prove his inspiration weak and insufficient, and we shall 
honor him as a poet only as long as he obeys the canons 
which the judgment of his predecessors proved to be neces- 
sary and excellent. To assist us in this task Mr. Matthew 
Arnold has revived a law of Milton's, — that poetry must be 
*' simple, sensuous, and passionate." By this standard 
he has tried Emerson's poetry as a whole, and in trying 
the ''Threnody" it is fitting that we should follow so 
great a critic and use the same tests. 

First is the Threnody simple ? Do we obtain in reading 
it, with the ordinary care which our interest would secure, 
a clear and distinct impression of its plan, object, and con- 
trolling idea? Is there the vividness which results from 
rapidity of development and simplicity of structure, and 
makes a poem almost seem rather an organism than a work 
of art? Certainly, this is not the impression which the 
Threnody leaves. In a few noble passages, like the oi)en- 
ing one, we have a clearly-outlined idea of great beauty, 
expressed With absolute directness ; but, though this is 
true in parts, it cannot be said of the poem as a whole. 
Many portions of it are hampered by clauses whose gram- 
matical connection is obscure, for instance, — 

" And deeraest thou as those who pore 
With aged eyes, short way before, — 
Think s*t Beauty vanished from the coast 
Of matter, and thy darling lost." 

Such lines are certainly far from the standard as set and 
followed by Milton. 

A lover of Emerson's verse can hardly criticize its sensu- 
onsness. He becomes reconciled to certain mannerisms 
which are at first unpleasing, and learns to scan the fre- 
quent bad lines at some personal inconvenience. But there 
are many passages which need no such allowances, and 
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which flow as smoothly and musically as could be desired. 
Of this sort is the following portion, and the lines which 
succeed it : 

— ** but the feet 
Of the most beautiful and sweet 
Of human youth had left the hill 
And garden, — They were bound and Btill.'* 

What a contrast these form to the couplet ! — 

<< Note in thy mind's transparent table 
As far as the inconmunicable." 

Occasionally an entire extra foot is added to the tetrame- 
ter line, producing an awkard and inharmonious effect in a 
meter not monotonous enough to need such relief. 

Let us try the Threnody by the third requirement of our 
dictum, and see whether it is passionate. The theme is 
serious, — perhaps the most serious of all possible subjects. 
Moreover, we know that the poem is not the result of a phi- 
losopher's speculation about immortality, but the record 
of an experience so deep and bitter that it could find ex- 
pression in no other way. We should think that under 
such conditions the third canon could hardly fail to be 
fulfilled ; but a careful reading will show that, though the 
ieeling of the poem is everywhere so lofty that it dignifies 
even the commonplaces which are introduced, there is no- 
where any abandonment to grief or any appeal to sympa- 
thy. The exquisitely delicate thought is never impetuous, 
or the profound meditation made less accurately logical by 
uncontrolled feeling. Throughout, there is rather the spirit 
of the seeker after truth than that of the poet striving for 
the expression of a new and wider view. 

This is a clue to the understanding and appreciation of 
the Threnody. Tried by the rules of poetry it fails ; and, 
in analysis, we find it to be rather a noble refiection than a 
great poem. It is worthy to live, but it will remain as phi- 
losophy, not as poetry. 



■♦•♦■ 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MARIA MITCHELL * 



'* Man spends his days as a tale that is told," said a sage 
of the olden time. We are gathered here to-night to read 
a few pages from the record of a noteworthy life. ''A tale 
that is told" — did the Imagination of Jules Vernes in its 
deep-sea soundings or the fancy of Edward Hale in Its 
flights beyond earth's atmosphere ever conceive of greater 
wonders than have been seen by the woman of whom we 
speak 1 What wonderings through illimitable space, what 
sojournings in regions marked by traces of the primeval 
fire-mist have been .hers ; what communion with "rolling 
planet and flaming sun"; what hours in that celestial 
court where " the queen-moon is on her throne, clustered 
about by all her starry fays ", and in those ethereal realms 
through which " the milky way across the blackness of the 
sky in virgin splendor pours." 

But though so much of her time has been spent among 
the stars, she has a home on earth as well, and it is from 
the pages of her terrestrial life that we shall read to-night. 

Professor Mitchell — *'our Professor Mitchell" as the 
daughters of Vassar proudly call her— was born on the first 
day of August, sixty-seven years ago, on the island of Nan- 
tucket. Her father was an eminent teacher and astrono- 
mer. Be it known to all that she is not a daughter of Gen- 
eral Mitchel of Kentucky, though peoi)le have been known 
to insist upon thus tracing her descent. " I believe you are 
a daughter of General Mitchel of Kentucky," says a 
stranger on a southern steamer, addressing her. He re- 

*Read before Chapter Delta. 
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ceives a decided reply in the negative, but is afterwards 
heard to inform his companions : " She says she isn't Gen- 
eral Mitchel's daughter, but I know she is." 

Professor Mitchell began her astronomical work when 
very young, and made rapid progress. At the age of eleven, 
she became an assistant teacher, as well as a pupil, in 
her father's school. She soon was able to furnish him with 
valuable aid. When twelve and a half years old, she kept 
the record of time during his observations upon the eclipse 
of 1831. Her brilliant mental endowments could not but 
lead her to enter the field of original investigation. " She 
began her career," we are told, '' by obtaining the altitudes 
of heavenly bodies for the determination of local time. 
Later, she devoted much attention to the examination of 
nebulai and to the search for comets." Before she was 
thirty years old, fame came to her, in the form of a bright 
comet sweeping into the field of her telescope. Though 
there were many distinguished competitors for the honor 
of this discovery, it rested undeniably with her, and in 
token of her success she received a gold medal from the 
king of Denmark. 

Thus began Professor Mitchell's public life. Since that 
time duties and honors have multixjlied. She has been em- 
ployed by the United States government in observations 
connected with the coast survey, and also in making calcu- 
lations for a nautical almanac ; she has been sent out with 
a government expedition to observe the transit of Venus ; 
many scientific societies, both European and American, 
have claimed her as a member. She was the first woman 
elected to membership of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, while her nomination for membership in the 
American Society for the Advancement of Science was 
made by no less distinguished a man than Professor 
Agassiz. During her travels abroad, honor was shown to 
her genius by eminent scientists. From colleges at home 
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she received the degrees of Doctor of Laws and Doctor of 
Philosophy ; and in 18(5 > she was appointed Professor of 
Astronomy at Vassar College. 

An appreciative writer describes as follows the early part 
of her life in this place. " Her father accompanied her to 
her new field and both found a home in the obseratory, 
which became a shrine for many scientific and literary pil- 
grims and a central object of interest to all visitors at the 
college grounds. Those who were Vassar students during 
Mr. Mitchell's lifetime will never forget the beautiful rela- 
tion between father and daughter nor the striking personal 
contrast. The father was a blue-eyed, silvery-haired, deli- 
cate-featured old man, gentle in face, as in speech and 
spirit. To his feeble steps, as they passed back and forth 
from the observatory to the college, his devoted daughter 
sought to adapt her natural gait of military alertness and 
precision. Beside his fair, almost feminine face, hers 
looked dark and strong, and her brusque ' Nantucket man- 
ner' seemed intensified. The grey curls had a certain 
breezy aspect and seemed to be keeping time to her quick, 
abrupt movements, while her large, melancholy black eyes 
suggested in their unfathomable depths long nights spent 
in searching the stellar spaces. The far away look, how- 
ever, was often replaced by a gleam of fun or a flash of 
kindly interest ; for Professor Mitchell is no scientific 
dreamer, but a woman of warm and vivid symi)athies and 
intense practicality. All of the students were taken into 
the fatherly heart of Mr. Mitchell, and they returned his 
aflPection with interest. When he became too feeble to 
leave his room, at his request their daily walks were ex- 
tended past his window that the tedious hours might be 
relieved by watching their bright faces and buoyant steps ; 
and when he was carried away to his final rest, a long pro- 
cession of sincere student- mourners followed his remains 
to the lodge gate. His death permanently saddened his 
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daughter, who in childhood derived her aspirations from 
him and whose whole life had been bound to his in a 
daughterly relation of unusual closeness and tenderness. 
Her succeeding years have been devoted still more exclu- 
sively to teaching and study." 

With the later years of her life we are all familiar. 
Day by day we see her face among us and hear her voice in 
the class-room. We admire her for her kindly wit and her 
independent goodness and love her for her gentleness. 
Much of her present life is an open book before us, but 
when we wish to look into her past we are met by difficul- 
ties ; for her name does not yet appear in all the encyclo- 
pedias. One of the best accounts of her career which the 
present committee could find was in "Men of the Time.'* 
Let this fact witness to the rapid growth of her fame and 
its complete equality with that of her brothers, and at the 
same time excuse the meagreness of our biography. 

Nowhere, and above all not in a meeting like this, should 
the social side of Professor Mitchell's life be forgotten. 
We know that while she was making the acquaintance 
of noted scientists in Europe, she was also winning dis- 
tinguished friends ; now travelling with the family of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, now visiting Sir John Herschel and 
his sister and Mrs. Somerville. We know also that she 
counts among her friends many of the distinguished wo- 
men of America, and especially those whose names stand 
for the highest enlightenment and the most complete lib- 
eration of woman. She is herself a member of the Woman's 
Congress, and the Woman's Club of New England holds a 
yearly reception in her honor. ''She does not sympathize 
with the more clamorous of the sisterhood, however, " says 
the writer already quoted. " She believes in radicalism of 
action, in conservatism of speech. In other words, she be- 
lieves in demonstrating power by deeds rather than in as- 
serting power by words. Her students are instructed that 
a sphere is made up not of one but an infinite number of 
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circles, that women have diverse gifts, and to say that 
woman's sphere is the family circle is a mathematical ab- 
surdity. To those who from necessity or choice follow 
pursuits outside of this circle, she gives the following ad- 
vice : ' The way to obtain recognition is to go ahead ; to 
quietly, persistently make one's self worthy of it. If it 
comes, well and good ; if it does not come, it is something 
to prove one's self worthy of it.' " 

As we go out beneath the stars at night, toward the ob- 
servatory and the ''little telescope"; as we strain our 
eyes in search of the faint dot of light in the nebula of An- 
dromeda, or kneel to catch a glimpse of the radiance of 
Alpha Lyrae, high overhead ; there passes through our 
mind a saying of the philosopher Kant : ''Two things fill 
the soul with ever new and increasing admiration and rever- 
ence ; the star-lit heavens above me, and the moral law 
within me." Our thoughts then turn from the stars to her 
who teaches us to observe their course. Both in her life 
on earth and her life among the stars, so near to the 
two things worthy of all adminition and reverence — what 
a halo they cast around her head. 

" How little she changes", says one who has known her 
for years. " Only her grey curls are silvered ; silvered but 
not frosted, for frost would have cooled the warmth of her 
interest in the j^resent world and people ; it would have 
made her more like a plant chilled as it stands, so that it 
stops growing But she is like one climbing a mountain- 
path, and each added step but gives her a broader horizon 
embracing more persons, and interests, and the higher she 
goes, the more intense and white is the light that falls on 
her head." L. C. S., '87. 



Several of the students have lately received marked cop- 
ies of "The Day Star," containing an advertisement and 
quite an elaborate critical notice of "'The Vassar Girls' 
Vocal Quartette." As the enterprise is known in the Col- 
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lege only by these notices The Miscellany will try to 
explain, as far as possible, the relations of the troupe to 
the Vassar public. Apparently, these four young women 
have no further connection with the College than the cor- 
respondence established by their agent with various stu- 
dents of the School of Music in order that there might be 
at least one member of the association who could be refer- 
red to whenever it is necessary to justify its name. The 
character of the entertainment is unknown, except the an- 
nouncement that the Quartette is assisted by an ex opera 
singer unknown to fame, and a " Tumbleronicon Soloist" 
who produces alleged harmonies on half-filled glasses. 
The enterprise deserves to succeed, so far as we know, but 
Vassar College is quite ready to disclaim any share in the 
future triumph, and would not be sorry to learn that the 
Quartette had changed its name. 



♦•» 



%mcvs' Sn*l«.' 



We are indebted to Pres. Kendrick for the following ex- 
tract from the letter of a celebrated foreigner. It can 
scarcely fail to please all those who are Interested in the 
welfare of Vassar. *'Inallof them, (three students who 
have been abroad) I was struck by a wider range of 
thought, a less narrow, and more just sense of life than you 
usually meet with in young women And it was unaccom- 
panied by either si)ectacles, masculine brusquerie or by 
any pretention to be better and wiser than any body else." 



From one of the alumufe comes a suggestion which we 
are glad to present, through the columns of the Miscel- 
lany, to those whom it concerns. It is a fact of which we 
are well aware, that at other colleges rooms are fitted up for 
the exclusive use of the different societies of the college. 
Why cannot this be done by the chapters of our Philale- 
thean Society ? It will be seen directly that it would be 
an excellent thing for the chapters to have rooms for their 
special use. But it is not alone to their advantage that we 
are looking ; the carrying out of this project would more- 
over be a great gain to the College, for we cannot deny that 
there is a certain bareness which is repellent to new-comers. 
A few rooms attractively furnished would, in a great meas- 
ure, relieve this disagreeable feature. We at present have 
one room which is fitted up by the students, — we refer to the 
Senior Parlor,— the beauty of which delights all who enter 
it. And it is hoped that in the near future a room will be 
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furnished by the alumnae. But the College could hardly 
have too many of these ''resting-places." Besides, this 
seems to be a particularly appropriate time for starting the 
idea, since the College is not so crowded that special rooms 
for the chapters are out of the question. Grateful to our 
thoughtful correspondent for the suggestion, we submit 
the matter to those in whose power it is to act. 



On another page will be found an article on the '' Vassar 
Girl's Quartette." We recommend it to our readers as 
the best explanation we are able to offer. The misunder- 
standing which has been created in a great many minds 
has been unpleasant to the College, and we hope to make 
it clear to all that Vassar is in no wise connected with this 
undertaking. 



Can it be that Election Day has come and gone ? It 
seems hardly credible to those who were inmates of the 
College a year ago. How different were tlie scenes which 
then met our eyes, to say nothing of the sounds which en- 
tered in at our ears. Then rooms and corridors were 
decked with the portraits of favorite candidates, while 
their names figured in ink and shoe blacking on the panes 
of all tlie inside windows. Then the door of any unoccu- 
pied parlor was quickly placarded as ''Republican" or 
''Democratic Headquarters;" but woe to the thoughtless 
politicians who left their headquarters unguarded ; for in 
such cases the useful window-pole was brought into play 
to loosen banners from their fastenings, or some motto of 
the oi)posing party was raised aloft to the place of honor. 
Later on, when the returns began to come in, what anxious 
crowds gathered about the bulletin board and cheered or 
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groaned during the five minutes between recitation periods. 
At this time last year, enthusiasm ran so high that Sunset 
Hill was suggested by the powers that be, as a fit place for 
giving vent to pent up emotions. This year, on the contrary, 
very little excitement has been shown. Those who are in- 
terested in the state and local elections have enlivened the 
dinner hour with their discussions, have raked up the re- 
quisite number of buried issues, and have waxed indignant 
or enthusiastic over the memory of past presidential elec- 
tions. Some early visits to the reading-room on the morn- 
ing of Nov. 4, some forcible expressions of opinion upon 
the results of the election— these with the aforesaid discus- 
sions have been almost the only tokens of interest in politi- 
cal affairs. Perhaps no more could be expected in case of 
a state election. Be this as it may, the enthusiasm of last 
year, in large part an expression of intelligent opinion and 
not of mere prejudice, bore witness to the interest which 
very many young women of America take, in common with 
their brothers, in the government and the political welfare 
of their country. 



The old system of ordering meals was undeniably bad. 
The students abused it by ordering dishes which were dif- 
ficult to prepare, and unreasonably complained when a 
simpler meal was sent instead. Especially were they an- 
noyed when the menu provided contained articles for which 
they had a constitutional dislike, or which the fastidious- 
ness of illness made unappetizing. This year the plan is 
somewhat changed, and while the new^ system obviates 
some of the difficulties of former years, it is the author of 
a number of others. 

The first is, that, at a time when the appetite is most ex- 
acting, we can make no choice of the food with which it is to 
be satisfied. The meals are arranged from a dietary, which 
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though sufficient in itself, can not be varied to suit the 
taste of the patient. Tlien, too, a large part of the meal 
consists of dishes prepared for the College table, some time 
before, and which have suffered by waiting to be served. 
Another consideration is that even the most ordinary ar- 
ticles of food are not universally liked. Many of the 
students never eat eggs, however daintily prepared, and 
others have a rooted aversion to beefsteak. To guard 
against such appetities being left unsatisfied, some method 
of indicating individual dislikes seems almost necessary. 

Some of the students haveadopt^^d a most unwise remedy 
for the discomfort. Instead of committing their names to 
the Messenger Room, and waiting with philosophic curi- 
osity for the result, they provide more or less indigestible 
meals in their own rooms, — a proceeding hardly likely to 
shorten the period of their illness. Others, who have no 
taste for picnicing, retire to the monotony of tea and toast 
for three meals a day. 

Is no plan i)ossible which would neither sacrifice the in- 
valid, nor disorder the steward's department? Could not a 
simple carte ^ much like the one in use at the special table, 
be i)rovided, and the student be allowed to choose, in their 

narrow limits, the articles which tempt her appetite? By 
making the list short and comprised of articles easily 

prepared the steward would be protected from elaborate 

orders, while the student could have a meal which meets 

her individual wants. 



-♦♦♦- 



HOME MATTERS. 



It has been the custom of the resident physician at Vas- 
sar for several years past to obtain from each student upon 
her admission to the College (or during the first semester 
of each year), the i)iincipal facts in reference to her prev- 
ious health, and a record of such facts has been made for f u- 
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ture reference. This work was rendered more complete and 
satisfactory a year ago by the addition of a careful physi- 
cal examination which was facilitated by the use of blanks 
prepared for the purpose. These blanks, when filled, not 
only give a uniform and fairly comprehensive account of 
the physical history of each student, the health of her 
family, and her conditiou upon entering the College, but 
the state of her health when she leaves the College, after 
the completion of her course. 

Under the first head,, namely, history, a note is made 
of her place of residence in childhood (whether in the city 
or country), the average amount of time spent out of-doors, 
her diet — whether restricted to wholesome food or other- 
wise — the age at which she began school, the diseases which 
she has had, and their effect upon her subsequent health ; 
any disorders of sight, hearing, digestion, etc., — these and 
other facts are carefully obtained (from the young lady, or 
better ifrom her mother or guardian) and recorded. 

Under the second head, family history, the health of the 
nieral>ers of the student's immediate family is noted, in- 
cluding any facts which may throw light upon her physical 
constitution. 

For a statement of her pi'esent condition, the examina- 
tion includes a measurement of the focal distance of the 
eyes, singly and together ; a test of the '' hearing distance ;" 
observation in regard to the condition of the tongue, nasal 
passages, and throat ; measurements of the chest, and its 
capacity ; the condition of the lungs, heart, spine, etc., etc. 
To this is added under the head, general health, a summary 
of all that has been obtained both in the way of history 
and examination. In order to record the condition on leav- 
ing the college a similar examination will again be made. 

Our object in thus carefully collecting and recording 
these facts is threefold : First, it enables the resident phy- 
sician, as far as possible, to take the place of the "family 
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doctor," who, having known his patient from childhood, is 
better able than any other to decide upon questions affect- 
ing her physical well being. Second, by a careful physical 
examination, morbid conditions and defects of development 
are discovered which have escaped previous notice. Timely 
advice, or suitable exercise, either in the gymnasium or in 
the physician's office under lier immediate supervision, 
may be the means of preventing a life-time of ill-health or 
physical deformity. Third, that trustworthy statistics may 
in time be collected not only in reference to the influence of 
college life upon tlie healtli of young women, but also to 
the conditions in early life which favor the best physical 
growth and development. 



On the evening of October 24, the Sophomores gave the 
customary party to the Freshmen. All day we had watched 
with undisguised curiosity our Sophomore friends hurrying 
up and down the corridors, and had tried in vain to learn 
something of the mysterious transformations going on 
behind those doors which unfortunately were not transpa- 
rent. 

At last the long-looked-for moment arrived and with it 
our escorts. We were first conducted to the front parlor 
door where we each received a charming programme and a 
pipe trimmed with a '' cute" little bow of gold — white and 
gold — our class colors ! We had only time to exclaim 
"soap-bubbles," when our attention was called to the 
room. ''How perfectly lovely!'', ''How sweet!" were 
heard from all sides. But when we were delicately re- 
minded of the prevailing color, an exquisite shade of green, 
we indignantly turned away, our enthusiasm ended. 
Should we stay in a room which was so disagreeably sug- 
gestive of our verdancy I No ! We hastened to the back 
parlor where we were presented to Miss Bowen and Miss 
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Marshall, the presidents of '88 and '89. We then pro- 
ceeded to Room J and after a little social talk the glasses 
of soap-suds were passed around. While we were filling 
the air with our bubbles, the Sophomore glee club greeted 
us with a song, after which Miss Bowen made a graceful 
speech welcoming the class of '89 ; to this Miss Marshall 
made an appropnat.e reply. The Freshman glee club then 
sang their answering song and the bubble contest began. 
Miss M. K. Hunt who blew the largest bubble, received as 
a prize, a Japanese vase, and to Miss Ransom was awarded 
an amberine vase, the prize for the bubble of the longest 
duration. We were then invited to Room I where refresh- 
ments were to be served, but could scarcely recognize it in 
the dainty little supper-room which met our eyes. The 
walls which we had been accustomed to associate with 
triangles, squares, and rhomboids, were tastefully hung 
with curtains and pictures. The bare floor was covered 
with rugs, and little tables were invitingly scattered about 
the room. After partaking of the bountiful collation which 
was set before us, we returned to Room J and had time for 
a short dance before the unwelcome sound of the last bell 
warned us to hasten our departure. The Sophomore glee 
club sang their farewell song, we bade our class president 
good-night, and turned homeward to talk and dream about 
our debut into college society. 



On the evening of October 23, we took pleasure in listen- 
ing to a paper read by Mrs. Henrietta L. T. Wolcott, of the 
Vendome Hotel, Boston, on the various industries by 
which women can earn an honorable livelihood. Mrs. 
Wolcott read the same article recently at the meeting in 
Des Moines of the Woman's Congress, of which she is 
treasurer. She was also for several years a prominent of- 
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fleer in the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
and is distinguished in many noble works. Her paper was 
exceedingly bright and pertinent, abounding in valuable 
information. She facetiously alluded to the various voca- 
tions of women under three heads : useful work not easily 
shown, useful work easily shown, and useless work very 
easily shown. She affirms that at fjresent there are to her 
knowledge one hundred and forty different occupations 
open to women, and succeeded in proving clearly the state- 
ment with which she set out, namely, that woman is in- 
dustrious. 



On Wednesday morning, October 28, at the unusual hour 
of half -past eight, teachers, students, servants, — in fact all 
the household assembled in the Chapel to listen to Mr. 
Moody and Mr. Sankey. It was with deep interest that 
we awaited the service which was to be conducted by these 
two world-renowned gentlemen. The audience was favored 
with two solos from Mr. Sankey, ''When the Mists have 
rolled Away," and "The Ninety and Nine." Then began 
Mr. Moody's discourse. His theme was grace, — the grace 
which helps us to accept God's gift, the grace which helps 
us to live and work for Him. The gospel plain and simple 
was preached in Mr. Moody's earnest, straightforward 
manner, and we need not add that he held the undivided 
attention of all his hearers. 



Many were the surmises and various the suggestions made 
by curious Sophomores in regard to the mysterious invita- 
tion which '86 had extended to '88. About eight o'clock 
on the eventful evening, the gallant Seniors ''en costume'* 
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called for their respective ladies and escorted them with 
^eat ceremony up the back-stairs to the Senior corridor. 
The programmes presented ns at the door offered a solution 
of the mystery. It was to be a cake walk ! The contest 
soon began. The beautiful visions of the cake, which smiled 
invitingly at us from its pedestal, lent grace to our move- 
ments and induced us to step out confidently to the strains 
of martial music evoked by the orchestra. The grace of 
Misses Ross and Lingle *'took the cake" which, to our 
astonishment, was a mammoth affair, produced exultingly 
from some mysterious hiding-place. The delusive frosted 
article at the door proved lo be a loaf of brown-bread and 

was awarded to Misses Brosius and Chester and their Ce- 
lestial escort, Miss Borden. 

The remainder of the evening was enjoyably spent in 
cake and conversation, and '88, at least, was heartily sorry 
when the warning bell dispersed the pleasant gathering. 



If '88 felt happy over an invitation for October 31 from 
'86, '89 found a friend in the Junior class. We even felt a 
little superior to the Sophomores in that we had a secret to 
keep, for we were going to a Plian torn party while they 
were not sure of anything and their invitation might prove 
to be only a Halloween joke. 

A weirder sight than that presented by the Gymnasium 
on Saturday evening can hardly be imagined. The dimly- 
lighted room, the white-robed figures moving noiselessly 
around, the blank faces, the strange gestures and queer at- 
titudes, all these together formed a picture not easily to be 
forgotten. The monotony of the scene was broken by a 
dozen or so sombre figures in black who opened the solemni- 
ties of the evening by chanting an invocation to the spirits 
presiding over Halloween. We could easily believe we 
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were in the land of spirits, and alas for the girl who once 
lost her escort ! If she found her again before the moment 
for unmasking arrived, it was due to some previous ac- 
quaintance. We all found our escorts only too soon, 
though, and with a sigh we left the room in good season, 
for must we not make our beds before we could lie in them ? 
As we mentally review the events of the evening we are 
deeply grateful to '87 for the pleasure she gave us. 



A glance at the back seats in the centre of the Chapel 
Wednesday night would have told one that something 
unusual was about to happen. And something unusual 
did happen, for at seven o'clock an expectant crowd of 
Juniors stood at the entrance to the Senior Parlor, not 
wishing to go farther, so pleased were we with the unique 
obstruction of reeds and beads which vanished at our touch 
and let us through. Such a pretty parlor ! with artistic 
tone as well as promise of future comfort. Our eyes fell at 
once on the window-seat with its luxurious eider-down 
cushions where one can dream many a dull hour away, look- 
ing with pleasure at the beautiful bit of interior in whose 
composition appear the prettiest conceits of the etchers and 
the daintiest bric-abrac. The hard- wood floor is covered 
with rugs and skins. The piano in one corner promises a 
musical winter for the whole corridor. The well-stored 
book-case, a pretty feature of the furnishing, the antique 
chairs, and delightful divan make the parlor complete. 

Beside the piano stands, as large as life, the Seniors' 
latest acquisition, which received due notice in the song 
of greeting : 

"Your late kindness, '87, 

Has quite put us in a fog. 
For the Faculty will surely 

Never let us keep a dog. 
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strict economy's their motto, 

And we state but simple facts, 
When we say they think the Seniors « 

Far too poor to pay a tax. 

After the songs, a tea was served in the adjoining parlors, 
and then after a few social moments, we all went home, 
feeling that our introduction to "the home of '86" had 
been a very welcome break in the monotony of the week. 



♦•♦ 



COLLEGE NOTES. 

The Thekla Society had a social meeting Friday evening, 
October 9. 

The Mineralogy class went on an excursion to Silver 
Lake, October 10. 

Miss Goodsell gave a reception to the Seniors in honor of 
President and Mrs. Kendrick, October 14. There was also 
present Dr. Benson J. Lossing, whose fund of anecdotes 
helped to make the evening a pleasant one. 

'87 held their first meeting of S. and M., in Miss Goodsell' s 
parlor, October 17. '' Is the Higher Education of Women 
Detrimental to their Physical Well-being?" was the sub- 
ject under consideration. 

A short lecture was given, October 23, by Mrs. Wolcott ; 
the subject was "The Ways in which a Woman can gain 
an Honorable Livelihood." 

The Churchman now finds a place in the Reading- Room 
through the kindness of Mr. Charles Buckingham. 

Miss Putnam has returned to College. 
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The Sophomores entertained the Freshmen in the College 
parlors, Saturday evening, October 24. 

Miss Acer has been appointed chairman of the committee 
for Philalethean day, and Miss Pox for the first Phil. play. 

Mr. Dwight L. Moody, assisted by Mr. Sankey, con- 
ducted a service in the Chapel, Wednesday morning, Oc- 
tober 28, from 8.30 to 9.30. Mr. Moody has since sent a 
request for a slip of the ivy which grows on the front of 
the College building. He wishes to plant this at his school 
in Northampton, Mass. 

Dr. Caldwell has recently given thirty volumes to the 
Library. 

On Halloween, October 31, the Seniors invited the Sopho" 
mores to a ''Cake Walk," on the Senior corridor; the 
Juniors and Freshmen had a phantom party in the Lyceum, 
and the other students amused themselves with candy- 
pulls, etc. 

Miss A. K. Green has been appointed leader of the Col- 
lege Glee Club vice Miss Borden, resigned. 

The Senior Parlor was opened, November 4. '87 was the 
favored guest of the evening. 

During the ensuing year the publications for the Reading- 
Room will be furnished by Mr. Ambler of Po'keepsie in- 
stead of by a Boston agency as formerly. 

The pleasant weather has led to a number of excursions, 
lately, and tennis and other out-of-door sports have been 
very much enjoyed. 
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The Students' Association has appointed Miss Pox chair- 
man of the committee for collecting subscriptions to the 
Library Fund. 

In reporting the officers of 89 a mistake was made. Miss 
Baker is Vice-President, and Miss Boyden, Secretary. 

Enthusiastic Prep. — " Oh, I do love mythology so much ! 
r ve just been reading all about Theseus and the Labyrinth 
and the dreadful monster. Let me see, what was its name ? 
Oh, yes, the Monitor !" 

Member of committee for Sophomore Party, who is ex- 
hibiting the parlors : — " You see. Miss X, we have decorated 
this room entirely in green, for the Freshmen." 

Miss X — " Ah, their class color ?" 

On the same occasion, two Alumnae, who were in College 
on a tour of inspection, were heard to remark '' that Room 
J was much more elegantly fitted up than it used to be in 
their time." 

Mrs. Raymond, Miss Smiley, Miss Braislin, and Professor 
Kendrick, of Rochester University, have been guests of the 
College this month. 

Dr. Allen is now Chief of Clinics in the Women's Medi- 
cal College, Philadelphia, and Dr. Avery has resumed prac- 
tice at her home in Denver, Col. 

Wanted : — V. C. Class Day books previous to the year 
1873. Any one willing to furnish any number of the same 
will please notify the Miscellany or Miss M. E. Jones, 
10 James Street, Boston, Mass. , and will be liberally paid 
for them. 

Wanted : — A copy of the Vassar Miscellany for May, 
1879. Any one willing to sell the number specified, will 
please communicate with the editors of the Miscellany. 
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PERSONALS. 



[Any communications concerning former students will be gladly 

received by the Personal Editor.] 



'69. 

Mrs. Ladd-Franklin has published an article on " Science 
in Common Schools" in a late number of "Science." 

'70. 

Mrs. Swallow-Richards read a paper relating to methods 
of teaching Science, before the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science at its August meeting in Ann Arbor. 
She has published a similar article in a recent number of 
'' Science." 

'74. 
Miss Howes is travelling abroad. 

'75. 

Miss Kate Maltby is teaching English in Miss M. Abbott's 
(class of '78) Preparatory School, Waterbury, Conn. 

Miss Millard is teaching in Rye, N. Y. 

Mrs. Barton-Perry has charge of the Art Department at 
the Franklin School, Germantown. 

'76. 

Miss Lapham has been re-appointed Secretary of the 
Association for the Advancement of Women, a position 
which she has held for two years. 
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'77, 

Miss Ella Gardner has resigned her position in Dean 
Academy and accepted one in Miss Hall's school, instead 
of the reverse, as was stated last month. 

Miss Ida Wood is teaching in Philadelphia with Miss 
Case, of '70. 

Miss Neally Stevens is teaching Music in Chicago, HI. 

'78. 

Mrs. Annie Pidgeon- Searing, formerly of '78, has recently 
published a novel entitled, "A Social Experiment." She 
is the author of " The Land of Rip Van Winkle," mentioned 
in the last Miscellany. 

'80. 

Married, October 14, Katherine E. Aldrich to Lieut. C. 
P. Blake. Lieut, and Mrs. Blake will reside at Fort Leaven- 
worth. 

'81. 

Wis ary L. Fi'eeman is at Bryn Mawr as an advanced 

student. 

'82. 

Miss Eva Munro is teaching Mathematics at Miss Boyer's 
School for Girls, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Miss G. L. Morrill is teaching Mathematics in the Louis- 
nlleSeniinary, Louisville, Ky. 

'83. 

Miss Belle Henderson (School of Music) intends to study 
Miisic in Boston this winter. 
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'84. 



Miss Walch is teaching in Mr. Steele's school, Hartford, 
Conn. 

'85. 

Miss Cady is studying medicine at her home, Brockport, 
N. Y. 

Miss Craig is teaching in Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
Pa. 

Miss Chubb is teaching in Bergen Point, N. J. 

Miss Hiscock is teaching in Miss Liggett' s school, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Miss J. E. Ricker is teaching in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss Uberhorst is teaching in Minneapolis, Minn. 

'86. 

Married, in Walden, N. Y., October — , Louise B. Tur- 
bell to Mr. Ferdinand Libenow, of Brewsters, N. Y. 

'87. 
Miss H. B. Baker, formerly of '87, is teaching in Engle- 
wood, N. J. 

'88. 
Miss Bagley, formerly of '88, is studying Music in Boston. 



Miss Charlotte Wood, formerly a student at Vassar, has 
published a book entitled, '* Upon a Cast." 
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The following alumnae and former students have visited . 
College during the past month : Miss C. P. Leland, '68 ; 
Miss Brace, '72 ; Miss Mabury, '83 ; Misses Cochran and 
Leonard, '86 ; Miss Henderson, '83 (School of Music) ; and 
Misses Bagley, Benton and Brayton. 

All Alumnae who have changed their addresses within 
the last three years will please send permanent addresses 
to the Secretary of the Alumn® Association, Vassar 
College. 



♦t» 



EXCHANGE NOTES. 

The eagerly expected Harvard Literary Monthly has at 
length arrived. If the first number is a sample of those 
which are to come, the new venture will undoubtedly be a 
success. The editors intend that it shall represent the best 
literary work of the college. Barrett Wendell, one of the 
alumni, contributes the leading article, "Draper, a Sketch 
in New England." "The Logic of Poe's ' Murders in the 
Rue Morgue' " is a clever argument against the probability 
of the story in question. "A Power of the Past" gives 
an account of the origin and organization of the Society of 
Jesus. The department of fiction is represented by " Bonne 
Esperance" and "Joe and I." The latter story, with its 
fanciful theme, its sympathetic quality, and its graceful 
style, is attractive from its novelty. Several poems main- 
tain the Harvard student's reputation as a versifier. 
Though it is our custom to confine our attention to the 
inside of our exchanges, we can not but make an exception 
in this case, and note the very tasteful and prepossessing 
exterior of the Harvard Monthly. 

Instructor of Logic : " Mr. , what is the universal 

native f ' ' Students : * * Not prepared.' ' —Ex, 
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We extend a cordial welcome to the Varsity^ at the be- 
ginning of its sixth year of publication. Perhaps it would 
be unfair to compare this paper with the majority of our 
exchanges ; for it contains, apparently, a smaller proportion 
of work done by undergraduates. Considered by itself, 
it is a paper in which the University of Toronto may take 
pride. Its contents have a certain freshness and vigor 
which impress themselves upon the mind of the reader as 
does its unique title. The interests of the University are 
well represented ; tojncs of the time are discussed in a 
manner which betokens interest on the part of the writer 
and invites it on that of the reader. A certain philosophic 
vein is at times apparent. The pages, which might other- 
wise be a little sombre, are lightened by occasional poems, 
some of which are considerably above the average of col- 
lege poetry. 

Brown (to belle of the evening) : "By the way, Miss 
Brainlock, have you ever read any Kant V ' Miss B : " No, 
but I read 'Don't,' when it first came out." — Ex. 

The Notre Dame ScJtolastic^ though characterized by an 
excellent literary department, impresses us as somewhat 
too heavy for a college i)ublication. Might it not be made 
a trifle brighter without deteriorating in quality ? 

The Tech shows enterprise and good management. The 
editorials are well-written and literary articles are not 
crowded out by locals and personals. The i)resent number 
contains an account of life in the German Universities. 

"I am speaking for the benefit of posterity," said an 
orator who had already si^oken to a gi'eat length. " Yes, 
and they will soon be here," shouted a wearied auditor.-^. 
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Daring the past two months, our paper has been ad- 
dressed by various exchanges as Vassar Miss., Vassar Mis., 
Vasser Misc., Vassor Misc., Vassa Misc., Vassar Miscel., 
and Vassar Miscellanies. 

A writer in the Oberlin JReview discusses in an able man- 
ner *' The Philosophy of Rhyme." He considers some argu- 
ments recently advanced against the use of rhyme, shows 
their weakness, and by quotations from noted poets, clearly 
demonstrates the j)ower of rhyme. While admitting that 
too much stress has been laid upon form by one modern 
school of poets, he shows how another school has fallen 
into still greater error. *' The greatest masters, '* he de- 
clares, ''have never felt themselves hamjjered by form. 
It is the second-rat« poets, the second-rate painters, audthe 
second-rate musicians that find it a burden. It is not less 
form that we need, but more genius." 

Three-score and ten, a wise man 
Said, were our years to be. 
Three-score and six I give him back, 
Fonr are enough for me. 
Four in these corridors, 
Four in these walls of ours, 
These give me. Heavenly Powers, 
*Ti8 Ufe for me. —Varsity, 

The opening article of the Century for November is * ' A 
Photographer's Visit to Petra." This is illustrated by 
^iewsof many temples and shrines. An account of "Liv- 
iiig English Sculptors," with engraved specimens of their 
work adds to the interest of the magazine. "Danger 
Ahead" deals with the socialistic elements in our society. 
Accompanying this article is an engraving of Robert Koeh- 
kr's striking painting, ** The Socialist." The war papers 
are devoted to reminiscences of General Grant. 
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In addition to the serials of the Atlantic^ we find an 
admirable article by John Piske, entitled " The Idea of 
God ;" and one on " Principles of Criticism," by E. R. 
Sill. Ephraim Yonng discusses "Thackeray as an Art 
Critic." Edward Everett Hale is one of the contributors. 
Among the lighter literature of the magazine is " A tricksy 
Spirit," an account of the doings of a pet mocking-bird. 

The 8t. Nicholas comes filled with the contributions of 
well-known authors. Frances Hodgson Burnett, departing 
from her usual vein, begins a child's story, " Little Lord 
Fauntleroy." Louisa M. Alcott tells the little ones a fairy 
tale of "The Candy Country." "Uncle and Aunt " is a 
very pretty story by Susan Coolidge. The good Christmas 
saint, not content with bringing presents of all kinds on 
the twenty-fifth of December, comes ahead of time to give 
information about pretty " Home-made Christmas Gifts." 

Harper* s Weekly is always welcome, especially at elec- 
tion-time, when its political illustrations are irresistibly 
funny. It abounds in news of current events, which are 
brought vividly before our eyes by means of numerous en- 
gravings. 
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GEORGE ELIOT'S IDEA OP SUCCESS. 



'• All of George Eliot's characters make failures of their 
lives." An often repeated criticism; and, indeed, a very 
brief review of the principal characters in her novels con- 
vinces one that the lives of nearly all of them are, in some 
sense and to some extent, failures. Dorothea's young en- 
ergy and sympathy accomplished little, for want of an ade- 
quate channel in which to How ; J^ydgate's noblest purposes 
were thwarted ; it was the lot of these two '' to love what is 
great, and try to reach it, and then to fail." Maggie was led 
into the "error that is anguish to her own nobleness" by 
those very elements of character which, under other circum- 
stances, would have made her life beautiful and blessed. 
Some others, it is true, do not fail so sadly or so completely. 
Gwendolen's suffering brought her a new and better life; 
Romola missed happiness, but "instead of it found blessed- 
ness." But even their lives were, in one sense, failures. 
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In fact, not one of George Eliot's noblest, most ideal char- 
acters is represented as an absolute success. 

This characteristic of George Eliot's works has produced 
a universal outcry. She has been accused of pessimism, of 
deliberately loojcing at the dark side of life, but never— a 
very significant fact — of untruthfulness. No, although in 
the novels, for half a century, the good have been rewarded 
and the wicked punished, and although we may rebel 
against a style of composition which destroys such a com- 
fortable state of things, still no one can deny that lives 
such as George Eliot depicts, have been, and will be again, 
that high purposes are often thwarted and noble lives made 
miserable. Take the story of Lydgate as an example. In 
the beginning it seems hardly possible that his life could 
be wrecked, except through some extraordinary circum- 
stance. His abilities were unusual ; his aims were at once 
lofty and definite ; he was devoted to his profession, think- 
ing it *'the grandest in the world." Yet the story of his 
failure reads like a narrative of real life ; not one unnatural 
circumstance is introduced ; the reader is made to feel that 
he has seen such cases before. Therefore it must be ad- 
mitted that the view. of life which George Eliot presents is 
not an untrue or distorted one. Its sadness is the sadnesg 
of life itself. But there are bright things in the world, and 
it might well be asked whether the prominence which she 
gives to the element of failure does not show gloomy oi 
morbid tendencies. Not that she was the first to notice oi 
speak of the fact that success is not proportionate to en- 
deavor. Centuries ago, Solomon said, ''The race is not tc 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong ; neither yet bread tc 
the wise * * * * But time and chance happeneth to them 
all." The superhuman strength of the heroes and demi 
gods of mythology is represented as of no avail against the 
power which the ancients called Fate. King Arthur, be 
cause of the sin of another, died amidst the ruins of the 
order that he had made. Still, it was reserved for George 
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Eliot to show clearly that an unavailing struggle with the 
limitations of circumstance and character goes on in the lives 
of ordinary men and women, and the question is naturally 
raised "What was her motive for doing so?" Certainly 
not a desire to present a gloomy or despondent view of life 
itself, for no one who has shown so beautifully what human 
life may be, no one who has evinced so thorough a belief in 
the existence of love and sympathy and faithfulness and 
all those higher qualities which alone make life lovely, can 
be said to take a gloomy view of life. 

One probable motive may easily be found, for a little 
thought will show us how necessary it is that the world 
should recognize that actual, palpable success is no true 
measure of the value of a life. The world was in great need 
of some one to teach it this truth, for our leaning toward 
poetic justice inclines us to couple merit with success, and 
wrong-doing with failure, and thus we often do great in- 
justice to individuals. Then, too, though circumstances 
might, in any given case, prevent success, the instances 
in which they actually do so in a marked degree are the 
exceptions. Hence has come a lack of sympathy with 
misfortune and a worship of material success. This 
prevalent error George Eliot has, with all her usual clear- 
ness and conscientiousness, set herself to correct, while on 
the other hand, her development of the characters of Tito 
and Bulstrode is ample evidence that she avoided the op- 
posite error of ignoring the wrong-doing of the individual 
as a cause of failure. 

But though George Eliot's purpose in writing of these 
thwarted lives is not to sadden us but to teach us, there is 
no doubt that sadness and perplexity are among the feel- 
ings in one's mind on laying down any book of hers. She 
simply shows us life as it is, without comment, and presents 
to us ''the riddle of the painful earth" without attempt- 
ing to solve it. Consciously or unconsciously we try to do 
so ourselves, and it is our failure that causes our gloom. 
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The impression which a book leaves upon the mind, even 
considered quite apart from its direct teaching, is a matter 
of no small importance. Surely, if by any word which she 
might have said, George Eliot could have shed hopefulness 
and light upon the dark question, she should have said 
that word, and we f-eel that she would have said it. 

Was she, then, unable to do so ? Let us see whether other 
writers, in considering this same matter of failure and suc- 
cess, give us any hope, any consolation. In thinking of 
the glorious success which Milton's life really was, we are 
apt to forget how little of a success it must have seemed to 
him in his old age and blindness. The cause to which he 
had so long given his whole energy was defeated ; his ''one 
talent" was, as he thought, "lodged in him useless." But 
he was not disheartened. Even when life was still bright 
to him he had written 

'* Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 

And perfect witness of all-judging Jove." 

In the evening of his life he wrote concerning denied ef- 
fort, that in God's sight 

"They also serve who only stand and wait." 

Tennyson, finding the same law holding good in nature 
and considering ''her secret meaning in her deeds," yet 
trusts 

"That nothing walks with aimless feet, 

That not one life shall be destroyed 

VVJien God hath made the pile complete." 

But Robert Browning has treated this question still more 
directly. In writing of the result of a life, he says 

" Life shall succeed, in that it seems to fail. 

What I aspired to be 

And was not, comforts me." 

The person speaking seems to be one whose life has been 
in many respects unsuccessful, yet the tone of the whole 
poem is one of triumph. His thought touches George Eli- 
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ot's at more than one point ; he says that sentence can not 
be passed on what the world calls "work," things done, 
that took the eye and had the price. Then, he continues — 

*' Thoughts, that could scarce be packed 

Into a narrow act 

Fancies, that broke through language and escaped ; 

All I could never be 

All men ignored in me 

This, I was worth to God!—" 

How like, yet how unlike, George Eliot ! The same ideas, 
but w^hat a diflferent feeling ! And what is it that exercises 
this transforming power, if it is not that last word% It is 
easy to see, now, why George Eliot can give us no hope. 
The one thought which turns doubt and perplexity into 
hopefulness for tliese other writers, is that there is a Being, 
infinite in goodness and wisdom, who judges us with abso- 
lute knowledge and perfect justice, and that what we can 
not understand in this world is nevertheless a part of His 
great purpose, and conducive to 

** That divine, far-off event 

Toward which the whole creation moves." 

E. C. G., '87. 
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THE INFLUENCE OP PRINTING UPON LITERA- 
TURE. 



There is no time in the history of a nation so interesting 
to a student as the moment when it originates an idea worth 
saving, and thus begins its literature. But in the study 
of early literature we must consider that it is the result not 
only of advanced thought on the part of the individual, but 
of appreciation on the part of his contemporaries. The 
reader of Homer finds a charm in the thought that words so 
old are still an expression of universal human experience, 
but there is an added inspiration in the reflection that many 
generations of men have thought these words too precious 
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to be lost. The source of literature, then, is the immortal^ 
ity of an idea, and we must look for its beginning to the 
time when first a man said something to his neighbor which 
the latter fondly imagined that- he himself could have said 
under similar circumstances. Thus it happens that the first 
means of preserving literature was by verbal transmission, — 
not such a very difficult thing in the days when a man 
trained his memory with the expectation of keeping all his 
acquirements in his head. 

But while this method sufliced for the preservation of 
poetry, men were not so willing to trust the records of their 
great deeds to the memories of posterity ; urged by the de- 
sire to leave some trace of their existence upon a world 
which had no history but that of nature, men began to leave 
chronicles of their lives upon rocks, or upon monuments, 
which they spent their best years in building. At first, they 
represented the events which they wished to perpetuate by 
a rude drawing or carving, but out of this, by a slow evo- 
lution, came the simple plan of representing sounds by 
characters, and it is this principle that is still the basis of 
the preservation of all human knowledge. This much done, 
man had learned to write, and clay tablets and the narrow 
surfaces of monoliths could no longer serve his end. He 
wanted a material with broad surface and small bulk, and 
he found it in the skins of the animals which he killed, and 
in the outer covering of the great rushes which line the 
banks of the Nile. 

It was many centuries before any further advance was 
made, or indeed, needed. The early poets and historians 
had but small audiences, and a few laboriously-executed 
manuscripts brought them as much fame and consideration 
as a large edition of a modern book brings to its author. 
We cannot understand the value of these rare copies now, 
when society presents a broad level of intellectual medioc- 
rity, instead of the few great minds and earnest scholars 
who were the reading public of past ages. Books were 
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created as fast as they were wanted, especially under the 
Romans, who made the publishing business quite as profit- 
able as can their modern successors. Slave-labor made 
manuscripts so cheap that the need of the printing press 
was unknown. Had the Romans liberated their slaves, 
Guttenberg would not have had the honor of inventing the 
art of printing. 

If the Romans felt no need of multiplied books, still less 
were they wanted in those dark centuries which followed 
Roman supremacy. Few nations made any noteworthy in- 
tellectual progress, and much of the ancient literature 
would have perished, but for the industry of the mediaeval 
monks, who spent their monotonous years in transcribing 
copies of the poets, trying in this way to leave a worthy 
legacy to the church. When, at last, the lethargy was 
broken, printing was among the first outward signs of the 
new life. Men felt that the only way to break the heavy 
yoke of both church and state was by a popular movement, 
which could only be the result of popular education. 
Printing came while Europe was still in the shadow of the 
middle ages, but it was, even then, the effect of significant 
changes, and became itself one of the causes of still more 
important advances. 

In a review of the work of the early printers we are struck 
by the fact that they had almost no contemporary literature 
to work with. Caxton, indeed, printed the Canterbury 
Tales and a few mere scraps of early English poetry, but 
for the most part, he followed the example of his fellows 
on the continent, and reproduced the Classics. This popu- 
larizing of the An(;ients had an almost incalculable effect 
npon subsequent literature. Every person with any pre- 
tension to learning became familiar with the Classics, and 
it is doubtless due to this that the immense mass of litera- 
ture produced in the next century and a half showed the 
imprint of the Greeks and Romans more strongly than the 
influences of the time in which they were written. 
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The new medium of communication was eagerly seized 
upon and pressed into the service of the great movements 
which succeeded its invention. It was a new thing for 
a man to be able to spread his ideas quickly and widely. 
Printing helped the Reformation, and had a wide influence 
in making general the revival of learning ; but while it pre- 
served the records of the great struggle for liberty and res- 
cued classic texts from the continual change to which they 
were subject, the most important effects of the new art 
were not seen for many years later. 

But in the latter part of the sixteenth century its in- 
fluence began to be felt. By establishing a copyright, pe- 
cuniary reward was added to the inducements to authorship 
— no small matter when we reflect that up to this time, and, 
indeed, for some time after, the man who would make lit- 
erature his profession had first to find a patron who would 
support him while he studied and wrote. Then, a still 
greater incentive was placed before authors in the immense 
enlargement of the circle they could reach. They were 
inspired by the thought of the eager public waiting for 
their works, and instead of the carefully elaborated produc- 
tions of former times they gave them poems and plays 
written in the white heat of that magnificent age. A word 
must be said here about the printing of plays. They were, 
of course, not intended for the press, as they belonged to 
the theatres at which they were produced, but in many 
cases they were reproduced from surreptitious notes taken 
from the piece when on the stage. Thus it happens that, 
though in almost every other branch of literature, printing 
has given permanency and correctness to the ieiLt^ yet in 
the drama it has led to many disagreements and corrup- 
tions which would have been avoided had the plays ques- 
tioned been preserved only in authorized manuscripts. 

But this is not the only way in which literature has suf- 
fered by the introduction of printing. The demand for 
many books has created the supply, and it has been many 
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years since the mere fact that a book existed was the evi- 
dence that a man had something which he needs must say. 
So long as book-making was a serious matter, and a bay 
wreath was the poet's only reward, men were not likely to 
write without the assurance of an inspiration, or, at least, 
the consciousness of a definite purpose. Akin to the griev- 
ance of hastily- written books is the evil of ** light" litera- 
ture, which has made us hastv readers. Not only do we 
bestow little attention upon those books which are worth, 
perhaps, even less, but we read everything in the same su- 
perficial manner, so that a whole library would hardly be 
of so great interest to us as a single poet was to the ancient 
scholar. But this carelessness which printing has brought 
into literature is the inevitable result of its greatest service. 
It has brought great thoughts and broad culture into daily 
life, and made literature a practical power in social and 
national affairs. All modern ideas of reform and progress 
include this influence of popular development and intellec- 
tual advancement, which is practicable only by free com- 
munication of the best thought. By this agency, instead 
of remaining the hidden talent, literature has become the 
ten, which increased their own value by continued and ju- 
dicious use. 



HAWTHORNE'S HILDA. 



In the strange, weird legends of the ancient Northmen, 
the beautiful spirit of Baldur never impresses itself so for- 
cibly upon the imagination as when thrown in contrast 
with the wicked machinations of Loki— that Scandinavian 
embodiment of every evil. Those brave, Teutonic heroes, 
80 fond of war that even Valhalla formed a theatre for their 
eternal tragedy of battle, knew that the gentle, fireside 
qoalities of Baldur would appear too negative, unrelieved 
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by the dusky shape of the evil god, and so we find them in 
the ancient Eddas always side by side. 

Artists of the brush and palette also recognize the force 
of contrast. Thus a canvas never shows us a flock of doves, 
be their plumage ever so silvery, unoutlined by the purple 
hue of a gathering storm-cloud, or the dark, brown turret 
of some time-stained castle. 

This striving for antithetical effect is an old trick of lit- 
erary men, and Hawthorne has not disdained to make use 
of the same forcible expedient. 

On a first perusal of The Marble Faun we close the book 
with the impression that beneath Donatello's dark, Italian 
curls were hidden pointed ears ; and that Hilda — gave a 
handful of crumbs to a fiock of hungry pigeons. It is a 
melancholy fact, but any attempt to sound the depth of 
Hilda's nature, always presented to us the picture of this 
flock of white doves aimlessly beating their pinions against 
her casement. In our effort to know her better we elbowed 
our way patiently along through crowd after crowd of that 
motley, miscellaneous multitude always to be found on the 
Roman thorough-fares; we trudged through street after 
street of the old Roman capitol, each street growing, if 
possible, more crooked and tortuous than the last ; we toiled 
wearily up flight after flight of that never-ending stairway, 
and after groping our way along a narrow, darkened land- 
ing we came upon — a fine view of the city of the Alban 
Fathers. We were invited into the plain, unpretending 
boudoir of the little New England maiden, we admired 
her copy of Guido's Beatrice Cenci, and took our leave 
wondering why this ''delicate, little wood-anemone from 
the Western forest-land" did not pluck up its roots and 
re-plant them in the land of its parentage under the friendly 
shadow of some tall, protecting oak. 

Hawthorne, who had seen her in all of her moods and 
knew her better than any one else, said, "Hilda's soul was 
only visible in the sunshine of her face." The sunshine is 
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a difficult thing to grasp, and our attempt to comprehend as 
a whole or subject to our analytical powers the character of 
Hilda has been just about as easy as our effort to imprison 
the shifting rays of the wandering Sun-god. 

In her innocent soul she was as far above our intelligent, 
sympathetic appreciation as, in her airy dove-cote, she was 
far above the rumble and roar, the vice and impurity of the 
streets of Rome. ''The angels make us afraid," we need 
something more human, something nearer our lower plane 
of existence. Our intercourse with Hilda demanded a 
sympathetic medium, and we had no other resource than 
to call on Miriam, sinful as she was, to reveal the virtues 
of her friend. On reviewing our own limited circle of 
friends, we are often surprised at the success which attends 
the Apparently weak and ill-directed efforts of some of 
them. We often wonder at the bold self-confidence which 
prompts them to scale the lonely mountain heights and we 
search for the individual force or the impetus which urges 
them on to the fulfillment of their destiny. So it was on 
our introduction to Hilda. That this fair-haired Saxon 
girl, with a courage so gentle that it resembled timidity, 
with a modest, womanly shrinking from the rude world's 
gaze, with a delicate susceptibility rendering her painfully 
or joyously alive to varying influences, should pitch her 
tent amid the ruins of the Eternal City, so far from the land 
of her fathers, filled us with wonder. But when we stood 
before her easel in the Pinacotheca of the Vatican, and 
watched the delicate, capable touch of her small, white 
hand ; when, strolling through the galleries of the Barber- 
ini palace, we caught the play of her features as she com- 
mitted the picture of Guido's Beatrice, we recognized the 
unseen force within. Our work in life depends, in a great 
measure, on our sympathetic intuition, our power of appre- 
ciation, our capacity for enjoyment. Hilda possessed these 
capabilities in an unusual degree. In her study of art at 
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Rome, her susceptible nature and her intense love for the 
Old Masters brought them vividly before her and made 
their silent instruction to her from the canvas seem full of 
power. 

In her delicate physical organization she resembled a 
finely wrought instrument responding in quick vibration to 
the various influences within and without. Had she pos- 
sessed more individual force and been less of an jeolian 
harp for the winds to play upon, she might have given us 
something original. ''A pretty moonlight fancy," even, is 
better than the eternal copying of a thread-bare subject, 
however skillful the copy may be. 

Hawthorne says that in her social qualities Hilda was 
"natural and of pleasant deportment, endowed with a mild 
cheerfulness of temper, not overflowing with animal spirits, 
yet never long despondent." This strikes us as a very 
commonplace description of very neutral qualities. We 
have met such people, we know them. When we speak to 
them of intense joy or deep sorrow, they do not understand 
us. People who live on table-lands cannot enjoy the sub- 
lime view, the exaltation of spirit that the mountain sum- 
mits give, and Hilda's nature, with its calm, equable tem- 
perament, kept her always on a dead, stagnant level. 

"Capacity for joy admits temptation." Not having the 
one, Hilda was lacking in the other. Her freedom from 
temptation rendered her incapable of comprehending the 
liability of others to it, hence her judgments of others 
were harsh and cold. Her strong, New England con- 
science, with its severe outward exaction of every duty, 
while it maintained the letter, killed the spirit of the law. 
Had she been more of a Christian and less of a Puritan, 
Miriam would have received from her that sympathetic 
help which it is the joy of Christians to give. In a 
selfish endeavor to keep the purity of the white robe God 
had given her, Hilda drew it more closely around her and, 
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like the Pharisee of the olden time, ''passed by on the other 
side.'' With no faith in God's ability to keep her in the 
midst of sin and forgetting His injunction " Go ye into all 
the world," she shut herself in her room and buried her 
talent lor fear she would lose it. '* From him who hath 
not shall be taken away even that which he hath." Such 
was her experience. In her consciousness of Miriam's guilt 
Hilda lost the sweet sense of her own purity. Kefusing 
sympathy to another, she lost her sympathetic intuition of 
the ethereal beauty of the old-time paintings. "The light 
that never was on sea or land " came no longer at her bid- 
ding. Kefusing aid to another, she lost her grasp of the 
aid which Christ would have gladly given her, and in her 
helplessness was driven to the Confessional for that assist- 
ance which she had previously asserted could never come 
from human kind. 

Hilda is a type of a large number of Christians, so-called, 
who, by reason of their negative qualities and their pious 
demeanor, pass as Christians of exceptionally high charac- 
ter. She was good because she had no temptations, like the 
general w^ho was never defeated simply because he had 
never led in any engagement. When, for the first and 
only time recorded in the story of her life, she was tempted, 
she went down before the shock, and her pale, little flicker- 
ing flame of faith went out without a struggle, as did the 
lamp of the Virgin above her. 

Hawthorne says that Hilda made every one her friend, 
he also says she had a "delicate attribute of reserve" 
which kept every one at a distance. There seems to be an 
inconsistency here. That "delicate attribute of reserve" 
is a euphemism for selfish coldness, and a great change has 
come upon the warm heart of humanity if coldness gives 
rise to confidence and friendship. As a rule people so self- 
suflicient in their guarded coldness are not troubled with 
many friends. 
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It is interesting to watch Hawthorne's treatment of the 
courtship between Hilda and Kenyon. Kenyon has viewed 
"the ripened rose" and seeks to wear it. Like the blind 
Cupid of the ancients, he has bandaged the eye of his judg- 
ment and considers the barricade of coldness which Hilda 
has thrown around herself, the natural result of her supe- 
rior virtue; and, unencouraged, he works away in secret 
over the marble copy — fitting symbol — of a hand which he 
never hopes to win. 

And Hilda — Hawthorne in his effort to develop a perfect 
character has made Hilda so pure that he does not know 
what to do with her. He wishes her to marry Kenyon, she 
cannot marry without love, but, viewed from Hawthorne's 
standpoint, she is incapable of love ; for such an emotion 
would be inconsistent with the passionless purity of her 
character. 

A woman, who is too pure to love, is too pure to live. 
She should be sacrificed to the immortal gods and buried 
on Olympus that she might give birth to the eternal snows 
that crown its summit. 

In studying the character of Hilda there seemed to be 
very little foundation upon which to build, and all our ef- 
forts in that direction were as 

*' Throwing buckets iDto empty wells 

And spending years in drawing nothing out." 

B. P. W. 

-»- ♦♦♦ 
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'' Of the universal mind each individaal man is one more 
incaruation. All its properties consist in him. Each new 
fact in his private experience flashes a light on v^rhat great 
bodies of men have done, and the crises of his life refer to 
national crises." Yet the universal man 'Ms explicable 
by nothing less than all his history ;" and this is emphati- 
cally true when applied to his subject-experience. Here, 
then, we see the need of individual biographies, and many 
of them. For, in the race to attain to truth, the goal of 
modem thought, no science is more worthy of honest and 
careful attention, and none more imperitatively spurs to 
noble effort, than this science of human nature, the dark 
riddle which the Sphynx has been remorselessly propound- 
ing for ages. 

That the inner life of any man, whether unfolding and ex- 
panding under genial influences, or dwarfed and distorted 
by adverse circumstances, is a study full of interest and 
instruction, no reader of George Eliot can doubt. Is every 
man, therefore, a fit subject for the biographer's pen ? The 
finger of scorn, pointed at numberless biographies that 
have no general interest, does not alone serve to answer 
tMs question ; for their fault may lie partially with the 
biographer. Happy indeed is the Johnson who finds his 
Boswell ; yet perhaps he must be a Johnson in order to find 
him. Certainly at a time when many extraordinary men 
have merely ordinary biographers, we cannot expect to 
find great ability employed in a commonplace life-history. 
Morover, it is desirable, in order to secure and hold public 
attention, that eminent men should be chosen ; for with 
refjard to their lives the public is naturally curious. As a 
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rule, these eminent men should be also representative men, 
whose lives stand for some important movement in litera- 
ture, art, philosophy, or practical life. Thus, their biogra- 
phies will be of universal interest and will teach whole- 
some lessons. 

Having now the subject, whom shall we select as the 
biographer ? He must bring to his work peculiar qualifica- 
tions. Clear perceptions, a thorough knowledge of charac- 
ter, and extreme fairness are evidentlv necessarV. He 
must also be master of a fine style ; for this he owes to his 
subject. A third requisite, the most important of all, per- 
haps, and that which makes it impossible that there should 
be a class of professional biographers, is an intimate knowl- 
edge of his subject, and either close sympathy with him or 
a degree of well regulated imagination which may serve in 
the place of sym^mthy ; so that a successessf ul biographer 
will, in the majority of cases, be a friend. 

The true biographer should, then, combine qualities rare- 
ly found in one person. He should be at the same time 
an enthusiastic admirer and a critical judge, a thorough 
sympathizer and an impartial looker-on. This is the ideal, 
one rarely, if ever, realized ; but toward which the biogra- 
pher should be ever looking and working. 

The biographer has varied material with which to work ; 
personal knowledge of disposition, of character, and of 
social relations ; records of events, in the form of diaiies 
and correspondences ; and the results brought about by the 
life which it is his privilege to relate. For the examina- 
tion of this material, and for reflection upon it, he must take 
ample time. He must trace out the relations between the 
outward events of the life and the inward life itself. In 
the life as a whole he must perceive the diflferent circum- 
stances, tastes, opinions, hopes, and aspirations, all con- 
verging to the great life-work. Biography is not, like epic 
poetry, simply a 'mirror for events.' The biographer should 
carefully separate the private life, the shrine of thoughts 
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and feelings not meant for the gaze of the multitude, from 
the public life, the rightful property of mankind. To do 
this and yet to present his subject in all proper entirety, 
requires not a little delicacy and tact, and a profound real- 
ization of the responsibility of the biographer. 

When the true biographer, having litly chosen his subject 
and given himself to his task in due reverence, has with all 
sincerity brought his work to a close, carping critics may 
sneer as they will ; they may search for flaws with micros- 
copic eye and may And many : the biographer will, never- 
theless, have conferred a public benefit, which may well 
awaken the utmost appreciation, the deepest gratitude. He 
has not only done full justice to the individual life of which 
he writes, but is exerting an influence for good over count- 
less lives. For who can estimate the influence, direct and 
indirect, of one good life so portrayed as to be the property 
of the ages ? Nor should we underrate the value of one 
erring life, whose faults serve as useful warnings, while its 
virtues are fully accorded. From such a life can be drawn 
a clear understanding of character, great charity and pa- 
tience for wrong-doing, and teachings of the highest moml- 
ity. Surely from such biographies and from our own na- 
tures we shall most effectually learn the brotherhood of 
man. I. J. B., '87. 



A NEW ENGLAND DOCTOR. 



Far up in northern New England— so far to the north 
that it is a sort of debatable land between the United States 
J^nd Canada— lies the little village of Kurbe. It is only two 
or three generations since a few hardy sons of Rhode Island, 
lineal descendants of our Puritan forefathers, took their 
^^'ivesand children, and slowly cut their way into the dense 
forests of this wild and forbidding country. They cleared 
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the wood-lands, and made farms and homes for themselves 
and for those who should come after them. And to-day 
the great-grand-children of these men live in the houses 
and work the farms. They are peculiar people. Perhaps 
the mountains all around them, overshadow and press upon 
them, and account for their ''inarticulate existence ;" for 
they live in the valleys and seldom climb the hills. They 
have not learned that '' the health of the mind requires a 
horizon." Their only aim in life is to get on in the world, 
and even in this their ambition is moderate. Their sole 
theory is a reverence for what they term education, mean- 
ing by that, a knowledge of books. And so there are many 
little hamlets where, as in Kurbe, dominies and doctors are 
great men in spite of themselves. These magnates are 
usually just the men for their j)ositions, and they accept 
t'le public homage in a calm, self-satisfied manner. They 
lead quiet, easy lives, full of petty events and barren of 
ideas and aspirations. But now and then nature departs 
from her custom, and places in the midst of this physical 
grandeur and mental dearth a mind keenly alive to both. 
Such was the mind of Henry Carpenter, physician to Kurbe 
and the neighboring farms. 

Dr. Carpenter was little loved by those among whom his 
lot was cast. His neighbors looked upon him much as the 
countrymen of Michael Scott looked upon the great wizard, 
and his reputation was not flattering. He was undoubtedly 
skillful, for they told stories of his almost miraculous cures. 
But his skill was his sole virtue. Though not above thirty, 
he was already a cynic and an infidel. He neither respected 
man nor feared God. He was cruel. He was unprincipled 
and immoral, and, strange child of the Puritans, he did not 
try to hide his wickedness. He had a most unprepossessing 
personal appearance. His figure was tall and emaciated. 
His face was unusually long, with high, narrow forehead, 
straight nose, and a firm jaw, so massive as to outweigh all 
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the other features, while the hidden lips could betray no 
feeling to belie the rest of the face. In these features 
there usually rested a settled melancholy, broken at times 
by a look of malicious satire that his neighbors deemed ab- 
solutely diabolical. In short, they regarded him as a sort of 
Mephistopheles, a being endowed with power, but devoid 
of humanity. 

Still, there were a few friends with whom Dr. Carpenter 
sometimes dropped the guarded, cynical manner which he 
generally wore, while he allowed them to catch glimpses of 
his real nature. Among those who knew him best was an 
invalid lady of the refined, delicate type that is the pride 
and boast of the Anglo-Saxon race. The doctor outraged 
all her inherited traditions and beliefs,- but he read her fa- 
vorite scenes from Shakespeare in such a way as to cause 
her to forget his faults, and to become almost heterodox in 
her opinions on total depravity. In speaking of one of the 
afternoons when he had so entertained her, she said, "I 
think it is his voice that makes his reading so effective. It 
is usually very low, so low that you have to be still to 
catch the words ; but it has a subtle power that defies des- 
cription. It is a voice you would follow in the dark." 
Yet his favorite passage was the scene on the Rialto, be- 
tween Shylock and Antonio, and when reading this,, the 
polite, cutting sarcasm, the unconcealed hate, the mur- 
derous cruelty of the Jew were fearfully portrayed in his 
low, sneering voice and malignant expression ; so that, in 
truth, it seemed to be something more than reading. 

But though Dr. Carpenter did not always wear a mask, it 
was not possible that even his friends should understand 
him. He was outside their experience, and could be judged 
by none of their standards. His life was unnatural from 
its beginning. He was the second child of an unfortunate 
marriage. His father was one of the keen, restless spirits, 
endowed with large imagination, quick mental power, and 
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little conscience, which the historian of the future will have 
to struggle with when he treats of New England life. His 
mother was a woman of the least admirable Puritan type. 
Weak, morbid, narrowly conscientious, she idolized her 
elder son, and neglected the younger brother. Yet the 
younger was a boy of whom any mother might well be 
l^roud, for he had the mind of a philosopher and the soul 
of a poet. But nature had made a mistake, as she some- 
times will, and had placed in the nineteenth century a man 
who belonged to the time of Pericles. She had set in New 
England one who should have claimed Athens as his birtli- 
l)lace. From boyhood his life was sunless, while he needed 
the sun even more than most children. Ptussionate, proud, 
mournfully sensitive, he w^as repressed, irritated, tortured 
on every hand. No one understood the boy, and he early 
learned that to feel is to be a fool. And so, as the legiti- 
mate result of a thorough Puritan training on such a nature, 
he grew hard and cynical. The cruel New England Calvin- 
ism offered no attraction to his artistic sense, while it out- 
raged his judgment. His intt^llect found relief in the doc- 
trines of the school of Herbert Spencer, and Dr. Carpenter 
became a skeptic and ^finally an nguostic. Despising his 
neighbors as narrow and bigoted, he made no secret of his 
beliefs, but held them in open defiance of public opinion. 
In New England, infidelity is the unpardonable sin, and in 
ancient orthodox sections an infidel is an outcast — his type, 
a Jew of the middle ages. So it is not probable that the 
reception of the young i)hysician at the outset of his career, 
strengthened his love or his respect for his neighbors. He 
came to view them as enemies, and their laws as tyranny. 
At this wild, ungovernable period he met and loved the 
woman who might have saved him, had she not been too 
weak for the task. The very depths of his love frightened 
her, and his utter lack of conventionality shocked into vi- 
olent i)rotest her New England primness. She refused his 
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snit and accepted that of his rival. This was the finishing 
stroke. He now lauglied at all restraint, became utterly 
reckless, and plunged into dissipations there considered 
little less than demoniac. He had lost his faith in man and 
his reverence for woman ; and in such a nature this means 
almost insanity. And for him the end would have been in- 
sanity, had not nature foreseen the peril and provided an 
escape. He was passionately fond of music, and his violin 
could express all the pain and wild anger that could find 
tongue nowhere else. Night after night this sensitive friend 
helped and strengthened him, jis no human friend could 
have done. To the end of his life he held music in rever- 
ence. 

So the crisis passed, and he came from the conflict strong- 
er than ever before. But though love had gone out of his 
life, he still longed to know what home meant. This 
knowledge was denied him. Like many another mnn, he 
married a pretty, quiet New England girl, knowing her to 
be his inferior, but hoping that time misjht bring them 
closer to each other, or that she would at least make him a 
home. The dream perished surely and swiftlj'. His wife 
had but two thoughts ; to keep her home in order, and to 
maintain her position as a doctor's wife. With her hus- 
band's tastes she had not the slightest sympathy. She did 
not understand his music, his books bored her ; and she 
had no comprehension of his character. And so he buried 
another hope that had proved a delusion. But though 
loneliness came, despair was not its companion. Through 
suffering he learned his lesson of duty— that lesson which 
we all have sometime and in some way to learn, the lesson 
that duty is above and beyond and before all else. "Do 
you know," he once wrote to a friend, "I have come to see 
that man must live and work earnestly, though heaven be- 
come brass, and the earth a desert." Nor did he look to 
Ae future for his reward. Though often indulging his 
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fancy in speculations concerning a future life, he never 
permitted this habit to influence the present. He held that 
man a coward who does his duty in hope of a recom- 
pense to come, or in fear of future punishment. And 
Henry Carpenter was never a coward. Possessing a nature 
that inclined to the most delicate Epicurianism, he yet had 
the strength to make duty his idol, find to worship her 
with his whole strength. 

But in spite of the grandeur of the victory, Dr. Carpen- 
ter was not without traces of the fire through which he had 
passed. Try as he might, he could not conquer his con- 
tempt for the people among whom he lived and w^orked. 
They jarred upon him like discords in music and color. 
He lived apart from them, and had he wished it, he could 
not have lifted the veil. They wondered at him, feared, 
hated, and rarely idolized him, but they never understood 
him. In return. Dr. Carpenter cured them when they were 
sick, and ridiculed them when they were well. Now, the 
average New Englander bears a blow better than a sneer ; 
so the doctor's enemies were bitter and numerous. They 
lost no opportunity to injure him. They passed without 
notice his daily life, and told only of the wild deeds of his 
youth. "They do not intend me to forget that 'the evil 
that men do lives after them,' " he once remarked, with a 
little bitterness. So he lived his life in his own way, ans- 
wering their hatred with a scornful laugh. ''I will help 
them when I can," he said, "but you can't ask me to re- 
spect their mental breadth. Why, three-quarters of the 
men in this town firmly believe that Apollo curbed his 
steeds till Joshua could finish his fight ! I can cure people 
with faith like that, but I can't enjoy their society." More 
than this he would not say. And thus he lived a brave but 
bitter life among them. He was unfortunate in every cir- 
cumstance, and yet strong to do his duty in spite of all. 
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His life was without light, and hopeless. He was an exam- 
ple of what Georgo MacDonald meant when he wrote, 

"And so I thiDk, Oh sorrow ! 

The might that never was may ! 
The night that had no morrow I 

And the sunset all in gray." 

Li. R. S., 87. 



A meeting of gentlemen and ladies in the Adelphi Aca- 
demy, Brooklyn, Nov. 27th, resulted in the organization 
of the Association for the advancement of physical educa- 
tion : President, Dr. Edward Hitchcock (Amherst) ; Vice 
Presidents, Rev. E. P. Pheving, Ph. D., Dr. Sargent, (Har- 
vard), Miss Putnam, (Vassar) ; Secretary, W. (x. Ander- 
son, M. D., (Adelphi Academy); Treasurer, Prof. J. D 
Andrews ; Council, the above officers with Prof. Roehler, 
(West Point), Mr. Wm. Blaikie, Prof. Mclntire, M. D. The 
principal subjects of discussion at the morning and after- 
noon sessions were the necessity of an organization ; the 
desirability of a system of anthropometry which as a whole 
or in part should be used by the directors of all gymnasia, 
(committee appointed) ; the especial need of a more judi- 
cious and interesting system of physical education in the 
Public Schools ; and the establishment of a normal institu- 
tion to supply the demand for competent instructors. 
The Council were directed to report upon this matter at 
the next session. 
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The coming of winter is indicated by numerous tokens, 
both outside of the College walls and within ; notably by 
the beginning of gymnastics. While the new gymnasium 
is still a dream of the future, the students make the best of 
the old one. Some new exercises productive of both mus- 
cle and merriment have been introduced. Under a teacher 
who is as zealous for the improvement of the body as all of 
our instructors are for that of the mind, and who brings to 
her department the most advanced ideas and methods, ex- 
cellent work ought to be done in the gymnasium. In gen- 
eral, the students seem to appreciate the advantages af- 
forded by the recent adoption of Dr. Sargent's system, and 
perform with zest their part of this work on which the wel- 
fare of the College and its graduates is so largely depen- 
dent. 



A glance at our catalogue would be sufficient to convince 
anyone that the Faculty have been very generous as re- 
gards vacation. Do we not have two weeks at Christmas, a 
week at Easter, and an almost indefinitely long summer 
vacation — long enough, at any rate, to forget our small 
stock of knowledge—? Yea, verily. Somewhere we have 
heard the more one has the more one wants. This must 
be the excuse for the petition sent to the Faculty asking for 
an extension of the Christmas vacation. At first we were 
almost sure that the reasons stated in our petition would 
be suflBciently weighty to be looked upon with favor. Was 
not our argument a good one when we stated that if we 
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were allowed to leave College on Friday noon we would 
gain four days at home, and leave only two days of work 
behind us? Of course the Faculty could not be cruel- 
hearted enough to refuse us. As time went on, however, 
rumors were circulated that all hopes were groundless. We 
were just in the last stages of despair, when an announce- 
ment was made that caused us to dance for joy. O wonder 
of wonders ! our petition had been granted. We could leave 
college on the Friday noon preceeding the day designated 
by the catalogue. In return the simj)le request was made 
that we be very studious for the few remaining days, and 
that we return as promptly as possible to our work when 
the vacation was at a close. Let all of us cheerfully do these 
little things to show our appreciation of those who have 
been so kind to us. 



We have all become quite accustomed to the sight of our 
fellow-students transformed into a confused mass of strug- 
gling forms, outside of the Lyceum door, at the Phil, plays ; 
and we sometimes excuse the impropriety, on account of 
the prevailing excitement and the universal desire to get 
the best seats. But surely all that is novel or exciting 
about a ride in the elevator must be worn away after a few 
months' residence here. What then is the cause of all the 
pushing and crowding which goes on in effecting an en- 
trance into that useful conveyance ? The Resident Physi- 
cian, as we all know, has advised us to use the elevator as 
much as possible. Can it be that a rivalry is felt as to who 
shall show the most eagerness to obey her commands ? A 
far more probable motive is a desire to save time ; the few 
minutes spent in waiting for the next elevator might, it is 
argued, be much more profitably employed elsewhere. Ijet 
us see whether this advantage counterbalances the disad- 
vantages. Courtesy, we know, is at a discount in this day 
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and generation. The prevailing sentiment with regard to 
it, one is often led to think, is something like this : ''Be 
courteous whenever there is a favorable opportunity ; but 
do not sacrifice a great deal of personal comfort, above all 
do not sacrifice valuable time, to such a trifle." Far be it 
from us to decry the modern spirit ; still, old-fashioned 
though the idea may be, we would suggest that perhaps if 
we mg^de a few more sacrifices for courtesy's sake, we 
should esteem it more highly. And perhaps the moral 
discipline of the few minutes delay, voluntarily incurred 
rather than show rudeness toward our fellow-students, 
might be a greater advantage than the rule of Latin Gram- 
mar, or the problem of Geometry which the few minutes 
are spent in learning. 



Before long — perhaps even before the issue of this maga- 
zine — the familiar appeal will probably be made on behalf 
of the poor of Dutchess County, and we are reminded of a 
suggestion made to us a year ago which should have been 
given sooner to the public. It is true that a considerable 
amount of second-hand clothing is collected during the 
week before the box is packed, but it is also true that a 
much greater amount might be obtained at the expense of a 
little more effort. Why could not one of the vacant closets 
in the College be lent to the Y. W. C. A., and used as a 
store-room during the year ? The chairman of the commit- 
tee on outside work might keep the key and deposit there 
from time to time whatever was brought to her. By this 
plan nothing need be thrown away for want of a place of 
storage ; and if care were taken that everyone should know 
of this convenient and useful way to dispose of discarded 
clothing, the poor of Dutchess County might possibly find 
themselves the receivers of two boxes a year instead 6i one. 
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Tlie subject of voluntary contributions to The Miscel- 
lany has been broached from time to time in these columns, 
but never with any perceptible result. The overflowing 
waste basket, the deluge of poetical effusions, good, bad, 
or indifferent, are to us myths of the '' sanctum." Yet the 
deluge would be a most welcome one. Ponder on it, you 
who have only to dip your pens in your ink-wells to draw 
out strokes of wit and brilliancy. The Miscellany will 
be only too glad to publish all the bright sketches and 
short poems you will produce. 

Probably every one in College who writes essays does so 
with a glimmering idea that she may evolve something 
worthy to be published in The Miscellany, but the in- 
centive is not half so inspiring as we could wish. There 
are bright girls enough in College. Let The Miscellany 
])e the criterion by which they are judged. Now that the 
Phil, invitations are a thing of the past the Green-box will 
stand invitingly open at the door of room N. Let it not be 
in vain. 



"Is the higher education of woman injurious to her 
health " is apparently one of the most vital questions of the 
day. Scarcely any words are more familiar, for we see them 
heading long articles in newspaper and magazine, and hear 
the subject discussed in clubs, societies, and even in the 
family circle. The busy world acknowledges the import- 
ance of the problem and stops to show a kindly interest in 
its solution. To us it naturally has a peculiar significance 
and we have very curiously waited for the verdict concern- 
ing it. In our minds the question has been answered in as 
decisive a manner as we could expect, at least for the pres- 
ent, in a carefully prepared pamphlet which has recently 
come into our hands. It is the work of a committee of the 
Association of Collegiate Alunmae, the chairman of which 
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was Miss A. G. Howes, a graduate of our own college. 
These investigators, laboring as they were in a field where 
they were perfectly at home and where much was at stake, 
went to the root of the matter and have revealed valuable 
facts. A set of forty questions was prepared by them with 
great care and sent to the alumnae of the different colleges 
included in the association, and seven hundred and five an- 
swers were received. Then the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor examined the papers and tabulated the 
replies. The pamphlet contains statistics in regard to the 
conditions of childhood, college conditions, conditions 
since graduation, and individual health, to which interest- 
ing comparison tables are subjoined. The scheme has re- 
sulted in a most encouraging and satisfactory revelation, 
and one which must prove valuable in the future. In this 
way one of our strongest desires has been gratified, since 
it now seems that we can say with confidence '* a higher 
education for women is in harmony with that vast law of 
the survival of the fittest which guides the activities of the 
dim future." And moreover, we hope that the prejudice 
which has so long existed in the minds of a vast number of 
people against the college education of girls will soon be 
eradicated. 



■♦♦♦■ 



HOME MATTERS. 

On Monday evening, November 16, the announcement 
was made that Mr. Herbert Welsh, Secretary of the Indians' 
Rights Association, would give an address in the Lecture 
Room at eight o'clock. As a year ago he had enlisted our 
sympathies on behalf of the people in whom he is so inter- 
ested, and as he was remembered as an earnest and instruc- 
tive speaker, a goodly number assembled to hear him at 
the appointed time. Mr. Welsh gave a minute description 
of his recent visit to Dakota jand of his experiences with 
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the Indians. Without claiming too much for the wronged 
race, he evidently has a clear knowledge of the rights, 
abuses, and possibilities of the Indian. His address was 
thoughtful and enthusiastic, elucidating many points in ref- 
erence to the Indian problem of to-day. 



On the afternoon of November 24, was given the first of 
a series of Authors' Readings planned by the Vassar Alum- 
nae at Boston, for the aid of the gymnasium fund. This 
first reading was held at the house of Miss Gushing, '74, 
and the readers were Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Ed- 
w^ard Everett Hale, and Oliver Wendell Holmes. Dr. Hale 
opened with the story of "Cupid and Psyche, adapted to 
the nineteenth century." Dr. Holmes read a number of 
his poems — *' Old Ironsides," "The Last Leaf," "Brother 
Jonathan's Lament over Sister Caroline," "Bill and Joe," 
'* Dorothy Q," "The Voiceless" — and Col. Higginson con- 
cluded with "Vacations for Saints," and reminiscences of 
the Brook Farm Episode and its prominent figures. The 
program is, no doubt, alluring, but it can only hint at the 
unique charm of the afternoon. The wit, the sententious- 
ness, the graceful humor and irony of the prose w^ere never 
80 piquant nor so delightful, and the poems glowed witli 
the earnestness of the poet who had put his heart into his 
verses. 

The average layman's idea of the literature which does 
not especially appeal to him is that it is something indefin- 
ite in origin and brought into the world to be criticised; 
^hile the books he loves best are such voices from the 
vague, that, if he love them well enough, he has a secret 
feeling that he may have written them himself. The for- 
tunate listeners on that afternoon gained a new point of 
view; the familiar writings have hereafter a new vividness ; 
^hey realize not only the poem, but the poet. 
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And the Alumna? who had the responsibilities of the day 
on their shoulders won the distinction of belonging to tliat 
very small class who receive an immediate reward for doing 
their duty. The net proceeds amounted to $162.50. 



The usual number of students remained in college during 
the Thanksgiving recess ; and if those who were away had 
a "good time," those who stayed were also not without a 
fair sliare of enjoyment. Thanksgiving day passed happily ; 
a pleasant and unusual feature of the service was the read 
ing of the President's Proclamation, a good dinner followed 
in due season, and the company who met in the College 
parlors in the evening for ice-cream and ca\e, enjoyed the 
occasion as thoroughly as might the children whom they 
rei^resented. Altogether, we were sorry when Saturday 
evening came, bringing the absentees wath it. for that meant 
that day after to-morrow was Monday morning. 



The dream is over ! ''Phil" has once more come and gone- 
The brief holiday, the i)resence of our guests, the festive 
gayety are all things of the past, while all that remains to 
us is the remembrance of the enjoyment. And surely no 
anniversary of Philalethea ever seemed more enjoyable than 
this, the twentieth. Nothing arose to mar the evening. The 
entire program was carried out with no apparent friction 
or confusion, be it said to the praise of Miss Acer, the 
chairman. The corridors and parlors showed great artistic 
taste and hard work on the part of the decorating com- 
mittee, and the result was nevermore satisfactory. 

Soon after seven the guests began to arrive, and at eight 
an expectant audience was seated in the chapel. The pro- 
cession, consisting of Miss Skinner, who gracefully acted 
as the marshal, President Kendrick and Miss Wickham, 
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the president of the society, Mr. Cable and Miss Acer, then 
moved slowly up the aisle to the sound of music from the 
orchestra. The first on the program was the address of 
welcome which in itself was all that could be desired — 
graceful and appropriate, and was most charmingly deliv- 
ered by Miss Wickham. Mr. Cable, who had been awaited 
with impatience ever since it had been announced that he 
was to entertain us on that evening, began his readings. 
He rendered, in a manner which we can never forget, four 
selections from Old Creole Days : ''Jules St. Ange makes 
the friendship of Parson Jones ; The Parson and Jules at 
the Bull Ring in the Place Congo ; M. St. Ange liberates 
the Parson from the Calaboose, and the parting at the 
Bayou St. John." We learned that however much we may 
enjoy reading his books, it is impossible to appreciate them 
fully unless interpreted by liis voice. We cannot do jus- 
tice to his reproduction of those familiar scenes, therefoie 
we will refrain from trying. Suffice it to say that his pres- 
ence was a great treat, and the entertainment which he gave 
appreciated by all. 

After the conclusion of the chapel exercises, a collation 
was served in the dining-room, and then followed the usual 
promenading and dancing. The festivities closed with a 
SDng from the Glee Club and the sound of the "last bell." 
Thus ended one of the most successful celebrations of our 
dear Philalethea. 



The growing conviction among scientists that the educa- 
tion of the physique is as deserving of careful consideration 
as the education of the mind is becoming practically mani- 
fest in many gymnasia of the country through the adop- 
tion of a more accurate system of preparatory examination 
and of prescription of exercise. In our gymnasium, the 
taking of eight or ten measurements, begun two years ago, 
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was last year improved upon by the introduction of a full 
system of anthropometry such as has been in use for several 
years, and by eminent specialists in this country and in 
Europe. It is divided under the two heads, History and 
Development. Under "History" are ascertained age; 
present mental development (college class) ; diseases had 
or variations from normal health, such as dizziness, poor 
circulation, etc, ; habits of sleep, bathing, diet, and exer- 
cises ; accidents, such as falls, sprains, cuts, fractures, etc.; 
nationality (to third generation back) ; occupation of par- 
ents (is the inheritance sedentary or active) ; and heredi- 
tary tendency, if any, to disease. This history is supple- 
mented by the Pliysical Register of the Resident Physi- 
cian. Under ''Development" about sixty measurements 
are taken in the metric system which is more easily written 
and best adapted for subsequent arithmetical and statisti- 
cal manipnlntion. The data are obtained by the use of 
tapes, various rods, scales, spirometer and dynamometers. 
The relative proportions of different parts of the body, the 
undue development oi* certain muscles and the relaxed con- 
dition of others, the comparative size of trunk and limbs, 
variations of height, breadth, weiglit, and muscular strength 
from the normal standard for a given age, must all be con- 
sidered in prescribing any useful course of physical train- 
ing ; together with l)one andiuuscle measurements, facts of 
personal history, acquired or inherited tendencies to chron- 
ic or functional disease, etc. The examinations are kept 
in a permanent Gymnasium Record for constant reference, 
for comparison with subsequent examinations, and for the 
computation of statistics. As fast as data are taken copies 
are placed in the hands of a statistician to be averaged with 
others collecting from various sources. 

If we had our twenty thousand-dolhir gymnasium, these 
examinatioiTS would guide the prescription of work for 
each individual suited to her especial condition and n^eds. 
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Uader our present limitations, it is possible for only about 
twenty to receive individual attention in the gymnasium. 
The remaining students are classified according to their ex- 
aminations in divisions of from thirty-five to fifty members, 
each division having, as a whole, its particular capabilities 

• 

which are not to be exceeded in the general exercises taken 
by it. (This classification must be to an extent unsatisfac- 
tory, for no fifty people are so similar that the exercises 
can be adapted to the pliysical capacity of all). There 
are other and serious disadvantages in our present circum- 
stances ; but we are persevering, hopeful that the kind in- 
terest and efforts of our Almun^e and of our other friends 
may soon bear fruit in the shape of a fully equipped gymna- 
sium. Constant supervision in exercising, and occasional 
re examinations are intended to guide the course of physi- 
cal education after entering upon it. 



COLLEGE NOTES. 

Nov. 8, the Y. W. C. A. was addressed by Dr. Ward, 
of the " Independent ;" his discourse was the testimony of 
archaeological research to the historical truth of the Bible. 

Prof. Vanlngen gave the first of liis series of Art Lec- 
tures, Nov. 10. 

Mr. Herbert Welsh, Secretary of the Indians' Rights As- 
sociation, gave a lecture on the Indian question, Nov. 16. 

The Princiijal of Mr. Moody's school at Northfield has 
^^'ritten to President Kendrick, acknowledging the gift of 
the ivy, and stating that it has been planted by the 
southern wall of the school-building. 

By a vote of the Faculty, the Friday after Thanksgiving 
wa^ granted as a holiday. About one hundred stu- 
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dents availed themselves of the permission to leave College. 
Thanksgiving dinner, and a "Children's Party" in the 
evening made the day pass pleasantly for those who re- 
mained. The collection taken at the Chapel service in the 
morning, amounting to twenty-live dollars, was sent to St. 
Barnabas' Hospital, Poughkeepsie, and a letter has been 
received from the manager of that institution, acknowledg- 
ing its receipt. 

The gymnastic classes met for the first time, Nov. 30. At 
present there are live classes, two meeting in the afternoon 
and^ three in the evening. 

We regret the number of typographical errors in the Oc- 
tober Miscellany. 

The twentieth anniversary of Philalethea was celebrated 
Dec. 4. The exercises in the Chapel consisted of a reading 
from ''Old Creole Days" by Mr. Geo. W. Cable. 

A little pamphlet in the Reading-Room bears the following 
address : " Vassar College, Pough-Keepsie, Pennsylvania, 
Etats-Unis." 

A petition, drawn up by the Seniors and signed by the 
collegiate classes, asking that College be dismissed on Dec. 
18, instead of Dec. 22, has been granted by a unanimous 
vote of the Faculty. 

Prof. Dwight and Prof. Cooley attended the meeting of 
the National Academy of Science, recently held at Albany. 
Prof. Dwight read a paper on "Primordial Rocks near 
Poughkeepsie and New York." 

The students on their return from the Thanksgiving va- 
cation reported two hundred and sixty meteors seen at dif- 
ferent hours on the evening of Nov. 27. These meteors 
were probably a return of those of 1872. 
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"Eleplianti imminentes" was translated in one of the 
Livy classes, '* The elephants jutting out." 

*' What's in a name?" One of the students was heard 
to remark that Phil, was sure to be interesting this year, as 
Mr. Caleb was to be here. 

Dr. Ward, Mrs. Burling-Sanipson, Miss Mary Mackie, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Riggs have visited College this month. 

Wanted. — V. C. Class Day books previous to the year 
1873. Any one willing to furnish any number of the same 
will please notify The Miscellany or Miss M. E. Jones, 10 
James St., Boston, Mass., and will be liberally paid for 

them. 
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PERSONALS. 

[Any communications concerning former students wiU be gladly 

received by the Personal Editor.] 

Miss Rice is Lady Principal of St. Catharine's School, 
Davenport, Iowa. She has already filled this position for 

a year. 

'77. 

Mrs. Rex ford-Graves is preceptress of Delaware Acad- 
emy, Delhi, N. Y. 

Dr. Dexter, formerly of '77, having completed a medical 
course and served as assistant in the New England Hos- 
pital, Boston, is now continuing her medical studies in Vi- 
enna. She is making a specialty of the eye and ear. 

'79.. 

Dr. Morey, formerly of '79, has been graduated in medi- 
cine and is now in the N. E. Hospital, Boston. 
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'80. 

Miss. A. C. Wardle is assisting Miss Liggett at the De?- 
troit Home and Dav School. 

'8i. 
Miss Dniry has gone to Los Angeles, Cal. 

'83, 

Miss Cornelia Raymond is teaching in Miss Porter's 
School, Springfield, Mass. 

'84. 

Married, November 30, Miss Sarony (School of Music) to 
Mr. Guiseppe Bonano. 

'85. 
Miss Davis is giving private lessons in New York. 

The following are the names of former students who have 
visited college this month : 

Miss E. L Hubbard, '69 ; Dr. A. P- Whitney, '73; Miss 
"^f. L. Bernard, '78; Misses Darling cind Thurston, '80; 
Miss L. B. Stanton, '82 ; Miss fe. C. Bernard, Mrs. Cutler- 
Bagley, and Miss Dewell, '83; Miss C. L. Patterson and 
Miss F. A. Lester (School of Music), '84:; Misses Henning, 
Lester, Loomis, Stevens, and Miss £1. W. Patterson (School 
of Art), '85; Miss Anna Coles, formerly of '86; Misses 
Schultze, Booth, Lowe, and Lathrop. 

Will Miss Ada Chandler of '77 and Miss E. S. Marvin of 
'81 kindly send their addresses to the Secretary of the 
Alumnaj Association, A^assar College. 
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EXCHANGE NOTES. 

The Nassau Literary Magazine for December presents 
as it5 leading article the "Lit." prize sketch, entitled "Ni- 
na." It is a short story, told in a graceful, easy style 
worthy of a more sensible plot. "The Gipsy Prodigal" 
is another bright sketch drawn with clear and picturesque 
strokes. "A Strange Appearance" impresses us as some- 
what commoni)lace. " The Balzac Revival" is a well writ- 
ten essay on the methods, style, and aims of Balzac. Be- 
sides the strictly literary dei)artment, the magazine con- 
tains a number of articles and editorials discussing practi- 
cal matters of special interest to the College. 

A writer in the Cornell Review gives a picture of life 
among the Mormons in the villages and country districts 
of Utah, describing a number of typical characters in 
"Zion." " Our Club" contains a series of reflections, some 
serious and some whimsical ; very attractively expressed. 

Classes II ^ind III are precipitated by acids, classes IV 
and V, by alkalies ; but the Junior class is precipitated by 
Roscoe. — Ex, 

In one of the late numbers of Notre Dame Scholastic, 
there is an account of "Recent Progress in Ballooning." 
The principal experimenters in aerial navigation during the 
past century are mentioned and their most important dis- 
coveries noticed. The wTiter hints at the possibilities of 
motive power in various gases, inflammable liquids, jind 
explosives ; and prophesies ultimate success in this diflScult 
branch of science. Another contributor calls attention to 
the gradation in floral odors and ingeniously classifles 
them according to their effect upon the nervous system. 
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Policeman: ''Now, then, move on! There's nothing 
the matter." 

Boy (in crowd) : " Yer needn' t tell us that ; you wouldn' t 
be here if there was ! " — Ex. 

A contributor to the Williams Literary Monthly sug- 
gests the advisability of abolishing the Conference Com- 
mittee, on the ground that it has served the purpose for 
which it was organized and has outlived its usefulness. 
One of the classes has already withdrawn its representa- 
tives in the committee. 

The Harvard Lampoon and the Columbia Spectator seem 
to have an exhaustless store of material for amusing illus- 
trations. Of course there are various degrees of merit. 
Sometimes the desired laugh fails to come ; but it is so 
hard to be funny that these papers deserve all credit for 
their efforts and their large measure of success. '' The Ev- 
olution of a Professor" out of a few books and papers and 
an inkstand, as shown in the Spectatoi\ is at once an admir- 
able caricature and a tribute to the Darwinian theory that 
would probably have astonished its author. • 

In the December Atlantic^ Dr. Holmes closes '' The New 
Portfolio," not without a hint that it may be reopened at 
some future time. The second part of John Fiske's '' Idea 
of God" is published in this number. Charles Forster 
Smith contributes an article on ''Southern Colleges and 
Schools ;" Horace E. Scudder, one on " Childhood in Mod- 
ern Literature and Art." 

The Century has as its frontispiece a portrait of Helen 
Jackson. Farther on an account of her life and work is 
given, together with seven of her latest poems, each of 
which has some peculiar beauty, either of thought or ex- 
pression. Hjalmar H. Boyesen contributes a story, "A 
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Child of the Age/' and Mark Twain tells ''The Private 
History of a Campaign that Failed." The war papers com- 
prise articles on ''The Monitors" and "The loss of the 
Monitor.' ' 

The Christmas number of SL NicJiolas is largely devoted 
to a description of the life at Rugby. Parts of the build- 
ings and their surroundings are shown by illustrations, 
and there is also a fine portrait of Dr. Thomas Arnold. 
Though so much space is given to tliis subject, other contri- 
butions are not crowded out. Stories by Mrs. Burnett, Mrs. 
Jackson, Washington Gladden, and Frank Stockton en- 
gage our attention ; as does also a very pretty Christmas 
poem by Susan Coolidge. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

"The Ethics of George Eliofs Works," by the late John 
Crombie Brown, is a reprint of a book which was first pub- 
lished a number of years ago ; it is a review of tlie novels Jind 
"The Spanish Gipsy" of George Eliot. Each of these 
works is discussed with reference to the moral lesson which 
it conveys, as illustrated by the lives of its most prominent 
actors. The author's object is to show the supremacy of 
the idea of self-sacrifice in George Eliot's works, as opposed 
to that of self-pleasing in all its phases. The store of ma- 
terial for discussion furnished by these, the greatest novels 
of our century, is utilized by a skilful hand. After laying 
the little volume aside, an admirer of the novelist feels 
even more warmly attached to old favorites than before, 
and is even more ready than before to admire the skill 
shown in the delineation of the most unlovely characters. 
Tlie present edition of this work contains an introduction 
by Charles Gordon Ames, which deals with the ethical and 
religious views of George Eliot. 
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'' A Primary History of the United States," published by 
A. S. Barnes and Company, is a short and simple history 
of our country from the earliest known times to the election 
of President Cleveland. Early discoveries, wars, political 
issues, and the development of the government are de- 
scribed in language suited to the comprehension of young 
children. The little volume contains numerous illustra- 
tions of a higher order than those usually found in text- 
books. 

''The Ethics of George Eliot's Works'" ; by the late 
John Crombie Brown. Philadelphia : George H. Bu- 
chanan and Company. 

'' A Primary History of the United States y New York 
and Chicago : A. S. Barnes and Company. 

♦♦♦ 
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VASSAR ALUUHNJE ASSOCIATION. 



The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Vassar Alumnas Association of Chicago 
and the West was called to order by the President, Mrs. G. W. Ejiight, at 
the Palmer House in this city. Saturday, October 10, 1885. 

After the reading of the minutes of the last annual meeting, the Associ- 
ation proceeded to the order of business decided upon by the Executive 
Committee, which was as foUows : 

I. Yearly report of the Vassar Educational Fund Committee. 
II. Report from the Delegate to the February meeting of the General 

Association, 
m. Report from the Delegate to the June meeting of the General Asso- 
ciation. 
IV. Report from the Chairman of the Committee on Preparatory Schools. 
V. Report from the President of the Home Study Club. 
VI. Miscellaneous business. 
VII. Election of officers for the ensuing year. 

The Association then listened to the yearly report of the Vassar Educa- 
tional Fund Committee, presented by MissPoppleton, chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Report of the Vassar Educational Fund for the year ending October, 

1885. 

Michigan Fair 1212.82 

Iowa Fair and Concert 250.00 

Rockford Lecture 50.00 

Omaha Concert 60.00 

Alumnoe Subscriptions paid since October, 1884 408.00 

Interest 111.69 

Total 11,092.51 

Amount reported October, 1884 884.32 

Total amount of fund $1,976.83 

The investment of one thousand dollars in a mortgage on real estate, with 

^^terest at nine per cent, has already been reported. Through the aid of 

^*iends of the fund, who supplied the temporary deficit, there was made 

^^ June 27, a similar investment of the second thousand with interest at 

^^8^t per cent. 
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The " Fund Fairs" have been so successful as to prove that where pos- 
sible they are the best device for raising money whicli we have thus far 
tried. There are but two essential conditions : firet, that a central point be 
chosen, which is kindly disposed toward fairs ; and, secondly, that two 
energetic alumnie be gathered together there. These two manage the cor- 
respondence. They write to alumna^ resident in the state, and to others 
who are interested. Many who could not contribute in any more exacting 
way find it easy and pleasant to send a gift of artistic needle-work to a 
Fund Fair. Personal friends are glad to help, and both the Michigan and 
Iowa alumnse found voluntary contributions of stationery, refreshments, 
confectionery, etc., so numerous that the expenses were reduced to a few 
dollars, and the entire sum raised was available for the Fund. There is no 
plan which seems to reach so far and interest so many. 

One lecture and two concerts were reported during the winter. A new 
idea in the management of the latter was very successfully carried out, 
and should be noted. In Dubuque, Iowa, an alumna arranged a piano re- 
cital by Sherwood. A special endeavor was made to increase its financial 
results by making it an interesting social event. The concert was given in 
a private parlor ; the audience appeared in full dress, and the price of the 
tickets was unusually high. This seems a good method for some towns, 
and the suggestion is valuable. 

In connection with the lecture at Rockford, a device was tried which has 
since been repeated elsewhere, and is eminently practical. A program was 
printed for street distribution ; the extra space upon its four pages being 
sold to merchants who desired to advertise. The sum made in this way 
paid for the entire advertising of the lecture. It is always easy to hire 
some one to solicit advertisements for such a program. It does not, there- 
fore, involve the committee in any distasteful work, and it helps materially 
to cut down the inevitable expenses. 

As a further device for aiding the Fund a woiti must be said about the 
very great value of the P\md postal cards. 

They will be sent out tliis year, again, as they were last. Each card has 
blanks for the signatures of those who wish to contribute money or work. 
It is to be returned unsigned by those who cannot give in either way. The 
cards probably increase tlie income of the Fund by affording a con- 
venient and easy means ot subscribing. Their great value, however, lies 
in the fact that through them the chairman of the Fund committee is able 
to systematize t)ie work. If they are faithfully returned it is possible, 
within a month after their issue, to tell approximately what the j-ear will 
bring forth ; to know wliat there is to depend on, where a little extra effort 
is needed, and where one group of Alumna? can help another. A glance 
over the whole field is made possible, and this is invaluable to one whose 
province it is to receive and to distribute again the bright ideas of the en- 
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'^ite Association. The Chairman therefore earnestly requests that the Fund 
postal cards be kindly received, and promptly sent back again. 

The collections of this year exceed those of the period beginning June, 
*83, and ending October, '84, by ^176.49. The list of alumnse subscribers 
lias increased from twenty -eight to forty -one. If we add to this number 
'Chose who have contributed to the Fund entertainments, the result includes 
simost the entire membership of the Association. There is a growing dis- 
position on the part of each individual alumna to do her share, whether 
small or great ; to give something to the Fund regularly, every year. We 
are carefully and closely organized, and we have passed the spasmodic 
stage when everything depended on the strained eifort of a few. With our 
present numbers, and the custom of annual contribution by a very large 
proportion we are justified in expecting for the Fund a yearly increase 
which shall not be less than one thousand dollars. 
The report of the committee was accepted. 

The report from the delegate to the February meeting was then called 
for. The delegate. Miss Poppleton, responded that as a detailed report of 
the meeting had been published and sent to each alumna, a further report 
did not seem necessary ; but that if there were any ([uestions to be asked, 
the delegate would be glad to answer them . 

The delegate to the June meeting of the General Association, Miss 
Withey, being absent, her report was read by the Secretary, and accepted 
by the Association. Especial attention was called to the following points : 
the new Constitution, which was submitted for consideration, and is to be 
acted upon at the next meeting of the Association ; the adoption of more 
definite instructions for the committee appointed to confer with the Trus- 
tees ; the report of the Treasurer of the Endowment Fund, showing that 
fund to be $7,695.00 ; and the presentation to the Trustees of the petition 
signed by a large majority of all the alumna^, for alumnce representation 
on the Board of Trustees. 

The following report was submitted by Miss Whitney, chairman of the 
Committee on Preparatory Schools. 
The results of the work for the past year are as follows : 
Miss Liggett's school in Detroit, Mich., has prepared, and is now prepar- 
ing, students for admission to the College. The Misses Grant's Seminary, 
the oldest and best ktiown of the schools in Chicago, advertises a special 
course preparatory to Vassar. Mrs. Babcock's Collegiate school, also of 
Chicago, prepares for Vassar but advertises also for Smith and Wellesley. 
The Lake View High School of Chicago, which fits for college and has 
always prepared women students for Smith and Wellesley, sent this year a 
candidate who passed unconditionally at the Vansar examinations. The 
Omaha High School has a course fitting for college, which can with slight 
variations fit for Vassar. The same can be said of the High Schools at 
Madison, Wisconsin, and at Racine, Beloit, and Monroe, of that state. A 
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student is now being prepared for Vassar at the Higfci School in St. Paul, 
Minn. In the state of Michigan many public schools have preparatory 
courses for the State University. These courees are sufficient for a Vassal 
preparation, though for the interest of the University no influence will be 
brought to bear on the students, to induce them to go elsewhere than tc 
Ann Arbor. The efforts of the committee must be turned toward the ele- 
vation of the course of study at private schools. 

This report was accepted. In discussion, the fact was alluded to that 
diplomas from Preparatory Schools were accepted at Smith and Welleslej'. 
whereas entrance examinations were rigidly required at Vassar, except 
from graduates of schools which had already sent a student passing uncon- 
ditionally. The Association gave hearty approval of this course, pursued 
by the authorities at Vassar, for the sake of the effect on the scholarship at 
the college. 

The report from the Home Study Club was then called for. The Presi- 
dent was absent, and her report had failed to reach the Secretar5^ At the 
request of one of the members of the Association, Mrs. Knight, Secretary 
of the Shakespere class, gave a brief account of that branch of the Club. 
Since the meeting in Ctiicago, the full report of the President of the Club, 
Miss Rustin, has been received, and is here subjoined, as well as a report 
from the Secretary of the Shakespere Class. 

Report of the Home Study Club for the year 1884-5. 

Although the project of forming a Study Club among the Western Vas- 
sar alumnae had been much discussed, no definite steps were taken in the 
matter until the beginning of the year 1885. Mrs. Knight, the President 
of the Western Association, after written consultation with eleven influ- 
ential members of the Association, wrote to me that it had been their 
unanimous decision ; (1) that a Home Study Club be formed among the 
Western alumnae ; (2f) that the general plan of the Club consist of corres- 
pondence on subjects of study among members, and dependence on the 
CoiTespondence University (recently organized) ; (3) that the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Western Alumna} Association act as President of the Club. 
Considerable delay was occasioned in correspondence with the University 
and with other clubs of home study, and it was found best to extend the 
general plan to include instructions from any satisfactory source. By the 
middle of March the following circular had been sent to all Vassar gradu- 
ates whose plpces of residence would bring them in the circle of the Ciii- 
cago Association. 

Wishing to strengthen the comradeship of Western Vassar Alumn£¥», to 
make tjie Western Association of the utmost value to its members, and to 
add to its re-unions the interest which springs from common studies, the 
officers of the Association propose the following plan : The establishment 
of a Home Study Club among the Western Alumnie of Vassar. 

The suggestion of this plan is prompted by the knowledge that many of 
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our members live in isolated town?, away from all stimulus to intellectual 
work or opportunity for study of any kind. It is believed that such 
alumme will see the advantage of a Corresponding Club, without further 
explanatioa of its workings, and that those more fortunately situated in 
large cities and intellectual centres will be induced to join us by the pros- 
pect of better fellow-ship among the alunrnte, and that there is already 
enough interest in the plan to insure success. The Vice-President of the 
AHsociation will be President of the Home Study Club, and for the present 
will act as General Secretary. 

It is asked that all alumna) receiving this circular will kindly answer at 
once the foll(>wing questions : 

1. Do you wish to join the Home Study Club? 

2. What branches will you study with the Club? 

3. Will you study under the tutorage of the Correai)ondence University, 

(see A l)elow) or under the Boston Society, (see B below) or inde- 
pendently ? 

4. Are you now connected with any corresponding society of like aims? 

5. Your full address. 

A. The Correspondence University is an Association of experienced in- 
structors, selected not only for their knowledge in the special subjects, but 
for their skill and ability in teaching. Among other well-known names 
appear those of Burt G. Wilder, j)rofessor at Cornell ; Fabian Franklin, 
Mrs. Christine Ladd-Franklin, associates in the Jolms Hopkins University ; 
Will-am C. Sprowl, professor in the University of Clncinnatti ; Albert G. 
Ilarkness, professor in Madison University ; David J. Hill, president of 
the University of Lewisburg; Horatio S. White, of Cornell; William F. 
Allen, of Univeisity of Wisconsin. 

The advantages of this coursj are : (1) Its collegiate and post-collegiate 
p-ades. (2) The learning and reputation of its corps of instructors. 

Catalogues are to be ha 1 from CorrespoiKJence Uniccrsity Publication 
offlce, 162 La Sail? Street, Chicago, III. 

B. The Boston Society for the Encouragement of Studies at Home offers 
symtematic courses of reading in the following departments : History, 
Science, Art, French, Literature, German Literature, English Literature. 
The heads of departments are la'lies of collegiate education. 

The advantages of study under this Society are : (I) Its very moderate 
prices ; (2) Its wide and well selected range ; (3) Its adaptation to those 
who have but little time to give. 

Prospectuses are to be had from Miss A. E. Ticknor, Park St., Boston, 
.^tass. 

C. The Shakspere Society, is an organization for the correct publication 
of Sliakspere's Plays, and for ascertaining certainly their Chronology. 
Robert Biowning, is Prejid^^nt, James F. Childs {Cambridge^ Mass.), Amer- 
ican Secretary. Membership open to any one. 
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The advantages of this Society are chiefly in its publications and its re- 
ports of its annual meetings. These, however, are invaluable to the special 
students of Sh^kspere and his times. 

D. The Chaucer Society, of wliich James Francis Childs is also the 
American Secretary, carries on similar v^ork in the study of Chaucer. 

As soon as the President receives your statement of intention to study 
with the Vassjir Home Study Club, she will send you the address of all 
those pursuing; the same studies, will inform you who is the Secretary of 
your circle of correspondence, and will state what rules seem necessary. A 
full report of the club will be presented m October at the annual Western 
Alumna* meeting in Chicago, and conference of Club members will be 
made a part of the -yearly re-union. 

CLAIRE RUSTIN. President. 
Address Miss Claire Rlstin, 

1622 Harney Street, 

Omaha, Neb. 

One hundred and twelve circulars were sent out. Five ladies agreed to 
join their club for the remainder of the year, and two classes were formed-^ 
one in Shak-^pere and one in Literature of the Victorian Peribd. 

A practical working plan was now concluded upon, and in each class a 
Secretary was nppoiuted to regulate the intervals of correspondence, and 
the amount of work done. Mrs. Knight was appointed Secretary for the 
ShaUspere class, and Miss Poppleton for that of Victorian Literature. The 
general desire of the Club was to study without connection with any of the 
institutions mentioned in the circular. The Shakspere class followed the 
plan of stuiy pursued at Ann Arbjr. The other class, after some delibera- 
tion, applied to Professor Demmon, of Ann Arbor, for direction in reading. 
Informally, arrangements were made for a short course of study. These, 
however, were not carried out, owing to Prof. Demmon's illness. 

The active work of the Club is thus seen to have been small ; but a satis- 
factory beginning was made, and a definite amount accomplished. The 
business year of the Study Club is awkwardly arranged, depending as it 
does on the October meeting for a beginning, and not on the regular spring 
term of colleges. 

A connection with t)ie Ann Arbor University seemed the most desirable 
in the most popular studies. The facilities for correspondence classes are, 
however, improving in every direction, and there is no reason why the 
Club should not study under the best grade of instructors, if classes suffi- 
ciently large can be formed. 

Report of the Secretary of the Shakspere ehiss. 

The Shakspere Class of the Home Study Clnl) began its work about the 
middle of April, 188."). Three members were enrolled. As one of the mem- 
bers was at the time taking a Shakspere course in the University of Michi- 
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gan, she was asked to become secretary, and direct the work of the class. 
Since the time for work (seven weeks) was so short the class decided to 
confine its attention to the Comedies. The plays studied were taken up in 
chronological order, as it was thought that in this way the changes and 
developments in the authors mind and art could best be noted. Two weeks 
were given to the study of each play. In addition to a full list of refer- 
ences, the Secretary sent out a numbered list of questions, and a list of sug- 
gestions for each play. The questions were answered by numbers quite 
formally. The suggestions were kept in mind during the study of the 
corned}- , and received more or less formal attention in the essay written by 
each member of the class. After two weeks the answers to the questions 
and the essays on the play in band were sent to the Secretary. The Secre- 
tary studied them, and in an informal paper critic;ised the opinions and ar- 
guments advanced, and made such suggestions as occurred to her. The 
papers received by her were tlien exchanged among the members, and a 
copy of her own paper sent to each student. The plays studied were "Mid- 
summer Night's Dream," '* Merchant of Venice," and '* As You Like It." 
The work done was enjoyable and satisfactory. Some of the essays were 
certainly very go<;d. 

The Secretary of the Shakspere Class is clearly of the opinion that work 
done in classes in this manner might, with wise management, be made 
profitable and pleasant in the extreme. 

Miscellaneous business was then in order. The new Constitution submit- 
ted in June for the General Alumnie Association, was read by the Secre- 
tary. It was moved and carried that the Association approve the draft 
of the Constitution as it now stands. 

The amendment to Article V, of the Constitution, proposed at the an- 
nual meeting, October 2, 1884, was then adopted: " That there shall be 
an annual meeting of the Association in Chicago, on a date agreed upon 
at each previous meeting of the Association." 

At the suggestion of the Chairman of the Committee on Preparatory 
Schools, Miss Mitchell was appointed on the conmiittee for Indiana, in 
place of Miss Dow, who temporarily resides out of that State. Miss La- 
throp was appointed for Illinois. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year then took place and resulted 
as follows, by acclamation : 

Pi'esident — Miss M. L. Avery, GS, Whitewa^r, Wis. 

Vice-President and President of tlic Home Study Club — Miss Claire Rus- 
tin, '80, 1622 Harney St., Omaha, Neb. 

Secretary and Treasurer — ^Miss E. W. Towner, *71), Ji.lO Dearbon Avenue, 
Chicago, 111. 

Assistant Secretary and Treasurer — ^liss Mary Cooley, '813, Dubucpve, 
Iowa. 

The next matter of business was the appointment and instruction of a 
delegate to the June meeting of the General Association. Miss Durand 
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was appointed delegate, and Miss Blanchard, alternate. It was moved aii«i 
carried that a committee be appointed by the Chair to instruct the dele- 
gates. Misses P<>j)|)elton, Whitney, and Hillard, were appointed. Id con- 
sideration of the distant date of the meeting of the General Association, 
the drawing up of instructions was deferred until later. 

The A880C!iation agreed that the next annual meeting should occur on 
the second Saturday in October, 1886. 

The following committee was appointed to attend to the social part of 
the next re-union : Mrs. Hinckley, Miss Blanchard, Miss Burke. 
There being no further business, on motion the meeting adjourned. 

CARRIE M. CANFIELD, 

Secretary mid Treasurer. 
Chicago, October 10, 1885. 

--♦♦♦ 
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THE INFLUENCE OP PROTESTANTISM UPON THE 

ENGLISH DRAMA. 



By Protestantism we do not n)ean merely the Reforma- 
tion in the Church, but that universal si)irit of protest 
against dead-letter laws, and grey and reverend abuses, of 
which the reform in religion was the most marked result. 
But as this spirit can be studied only in its effects, and 
since, as was natural, it reached its culmination in matters 
pertaining to the soul, we may take the great changes in 
religion to represent its deepest and strongest workings. 
Viewing it in this light we may safely piemise that, not- 
withstanding the many wonderful events of the age which 
produced Shakespeare, without the Reformation the Eliza- 
bethan drama could not have existed. 

We notice, first, that the other force whi(^h helped to 
niake the "golden days of good Queen Bess'' what they 
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were, had been long at work. A century and a half before 
the great outburst of dramatic splendor in England, tlie 
invention of printing had put books into the hands of all 
men, — and the fall of Constantinople had brought the 
classics of Greece and Rome within the printer s grasp. 
Long before, the feudal system had given way to civil liberty, 
and it was almost a century since the discovery of America 
had brought romance enough to stock a hundred stages. 
Yet in spite of all the material, there was no drama any- 
where. Europeans were content to watch mimic plays 
taught them by the priests, and personified abstract ideas 
trying to act as men. Suddenly, at the end of the six- 
teenth century a drama sprang up ; theatre after theatre was 
built, and a flood of plays was poured forth such as never has 
been seen before or since. The history of the time would 
indicate that the immediate cause of this was no other than 
the throwing oflf the shackles of the Church of Rome. 
For by this time the mass of Englishmen hiid succeeded in 
getting their consciences into their own keeping. There is 
no date for the Reformation in England. The grain of 
mustard seed which Wickliflfe had sown had barely lived 
through civil war and ecclesiastical tumult, through the 
corruption of the Romish Church, the enforced Protestan- 
tism of Edward, the enforced Catholicism of Mary, until, 
under Elizabeth's toleration, it sprang up and grew. These 
tumults and arbitrary changes, though not promoting the 
spirituality of the Queen's subjects, had at least inspired 
them with a bold sense of freedom. Greene tells us that 
before 1580 Catholicism had silently died away ; a part of 
the nation were devout Protestants ; the majority were 
neither one nor the other. This time of perfect moral free- 
dom, of daring, uncontrolled license even, was the time of 
England's dramatic glory. 
The influence of the Reformation upon the drama was 
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only a reflection of its influence upon the lives of men. 
The stage, freed by this great movement, from the tales 
and traditions, from the would-be moral lessons of the 
priests, pictured forth the rich, full, exuberant life of the 
sixteenth centurv. It is not that we would undervalue the 
effects of other events of the time, notably the revival of 
letters, upon the drama. The difference between the two 
lies in this, that the resurrection of the classic plays gave 
to our forefathers models of art, — taught them how to por- 
tray the life which has been so mightily influenced by the 
Reformation. This spirit of Protestantism guided and 
controlled the other forces at work ; it used them as 
material whereof to fashion a new manner of man, —capa- 
ble of relying upon himself instead of upon his forefathers. 
There is, indeed, a sadder side to this picture, to be found 
in the chaotic tumult that ensued the breaking-up of the 
old faith. We see it in drama more plainly than anywhere 
else, — in the lives of men like (irepne and Marlowe, — in the 
plays they left behind them. It was like the period in 
many lives, when a man has outgrown the authority of his 
parents, and has not yet learufnl the dignity of self-control. 
England was sowing its wild oats wlipu Peeln luid (ireene 
and Marlowe squandered their birthiiglits in riotous living. 
Living at the meeting of two ejux^hs, they grasped only the 
negative side of the lieforniatioii. Having seen it pull 
down the old strongholds, they <li(l not wait to see it build 
up mightier ones. But the benefits reaped l)y dramatic 
literature from these changes are twc) fold. It shared with 
all literature the intellectiud imi)ulse imparted l)y the trans- 
lation of the Bible. The rich vo('al)ularv of this book, its 
loetry, its sublimity, its imagery drifted over to the stage, 
indno doubt the wits of the play writers were sharpened, 
s were those of other men, by the I'eligious controversy it 
lalled forth. 
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But the influence of the Reformation in forming the 
keen, nervous intellects of the sixteenth century would have 
gone for naught, without that sense of unrestrained liber- 
ty which made the bold realism of the English stage a pos- 
sibility. Daring now to live as they would, they dared 
put their lives upon the stage, where before, man had 
but played a petty part in the hands of supernatural powers 
that drew him as they would, into vice or virtue. Tired of 
the plays which were intended by the priests for a kind of 
animated catechism, — tired of seeing and hearing how things 
ought to be, — the people of Elizabeth's age reached out and 
grasped things as they were. No character, from the Jew 
of Malta down to lago was too base to play his part. The 
agony of Dr. Faustus's last moment, the degradation of 
Tamburlaine's subjected vassals, the wri things of Macbeth's 
guilty conscience, — anything that had been or could be, was 
entertainment for the theatre-loving Londoners. The dar- 
ing freedom of the English stage was but an echo of the cry 
for freedom that rang through Europe in the sixteenth 
century. The materials for making the life of the lime, 
and consequently the dramatic reflection of this life, what 
it was, had been accumulating for centuries before. They 
lay like the bones in the valley of Ezekiel, waiting for the 
breath of life, and in Protestantism the breath of life came. 

M. P. S., '86. 



-♦♦♦- 



THE PERFECT CONSISTENCY OF THE LIFE OF 

SOCRATES. 



If, in all human history, one spotless character is handed 
down to us, it is that of Socrates. During the twenty- 
three centuries since he lived, no stain upon his life — 
public or private — has been discovered. And it was no 
ordinary life that this "father of philosophy " and '* mis- 
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sionary of Athens" led. Modern nations have produced 
geniuses to surpass Athens's most illustrious orators, gen- 
erals, and poets, but where can we find a parallel to 
Socrates \ To this day his name is a household word. Does 
not the secret of his wide reputation lie in the fact that, 
besides being marvelously wise, he lived a life of unswerv- 
ing rectitude, in an age whose morality was far below that 
of our time ? It may truly be said of him that, even in the 
most trying circumstances, he never deviated from what he 
believed to be the path of duty. 

We have him presented to us by widely different authors, 
and each picture of him supplements the others. We see 
and admire the same Socrates in the rough sketches of 
Xenophon, in the idealized representation of Plato, and 
even in the comedy of Aristophanes. 

Let us take a first glimpse of our hero in the battle-field 
of Potidaea. During that long winter campaign many 
Athenian soldiers were overcome by the excessive cold. 
But we find Socrates unoroken by the hardships of the 
climate, courageous, and loyal to duty ; and in the heat of 
battle we watch him as he saves a comrade's life. We shall 
be more interested in the confused fiight of the Greeks 
from the field of Delium, when we remind ourselves that 
from this battle Socrates bore away on his shoulders the 
youthful Xenophon. And at Amphipolis we notice one 
among the soldiers who is pre-eminent for his endurance, 
faithfulness, and bravery, — and he is none other than 
Socrates. Only in these three campaigns did he take part, 
but this was sufficient to show his mettle. Of such a 
military record as his any one might be proud. 

At a later period we find Socrates taking part in an im- 
portant trial, — the only time in his life when he appeared 
in the political history of Athens. It is the famous trial 
of the ''ten generals," and here, when the other forty- 
nine senators concur, we hear one dissenting voice raised 
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against the illegal measures proposed. Socrates was he 
whom no menace nor persuasion could induce to transgress 
the laws, and who braved the wrath of all about him. 
These simple facts alone lead us to dwell with pleasure 
upon the character of this upright and fearless citizen. 
But we are favored with a more extended knowledge of 
him, for his later life was such as to make him the best 
known Athenian of his day. Suppose it were possible to 
go back to that ancient time, and to visit the busy market- 
place of that classic city. There, in the midst of the noon- 
day glare, surrounded by an eager and interested throng, 
is a familiar figure. We are struck as never before by his 
personal appearance, and wonder why he so fascinates his 
educated listeners. His flat nose, thick lips, and promi- 
nent eyes, as well as his awkward figure, uncovered feet, 
and rough attire, are perhaps repulsive to us. But let us 
draw near and hear him converse. The sweet afnd solemn 
thrill of his voice startles us, and when we listen to his 
marvelous words of wisdom, the uncouth exterior vanishes, 
and we seem to be in the presence of an almost supernatural 
being. Like his youthful hearers, we feel as if we could 
never tire of sitting at his feet and listening to his match- 
less words. Why is it that we now find Socrates imparting 
instruction to these Grecian youths and even to sophists 
who are advanced in years ? The following story assigns a 
reason : One day a prominent citizen of Athens was 
consulting the Delphic oracle and chanced to ask the 
omniscient Apollo, who was the wisest man that lived. 
The response came ^' there is none wiser than Socrates." 
On hearing of this strange answer of the oracle, Socrates 
was filled with amazement, and set about finding an ex- 
IDlanation. He straightway visited many leading artisans, 
statesmen, and poets, and, after questioning them, found 
that although each had great pretensions, he was extremely 
superficial even in knowledge pertaining to his own depart- 
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ment. Socrates therefore concluded that his own wisdom 
consisted in a knowledge of his ignorance. Ever after this 
he felt that it was his mission in life to teach men their 
ignorance, and to devote himself to the improvement of 
mankind. And this feeling l^ecame stronger on account of 
the approval manifested by his '* daemon," or the voice 
which, he affirmed, ever guided him. Henceforth we could 
find Socrates, at any time of day, standing in some public 
place, asking and answering questions for the benefit of any 
who cared to listen. His choice thoughts flowed out freely 
to all, and many an Athenian was fltted for prominent 
stations in life through contact with this most wonderful 
of human teachers. What a contrast he was to the rich 
sophists of that time who, for large sums of money gave 
lessons to special pupils in private houses ! In some of his 
views and aims he resembled this class of teachers, but it 
was he who made philosophy practical, discoursing, as he 
did, upon human matters. One of his favorite doctrines 
was this : "Knowledge is virtue, ignorance is vice," and 
his various applications of this principle are most interest- 
ing to follow out. His power of conversation was truly 
magnetic, and almost beyond comprehension was his keen 
reasoning and his method of imparting instruction, — which 
even now bears his name. To him it seemed a manifest 
duty, to understand himself thoroughly, and not less a 
duty to teach his fellow-beings to search themselves vigor- 
ously. For the accomplishment of his aim, he would feign 
great ignorance and draw out his hearers by a series of in- 
telligent questions, each advancing towards an end, unfor- 
seenby any but himself. A painful exposure of ignorance 
on the part of the person questioned, would be the result. 
So novel and original were the methods of Socrates that 
great crowds, composed chiefly of the flrst young men of 
Athens, were daily attracted to his side. On the other 
hand, he deeply wounded the pride of many an egotist, 
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and created not a few enemies. Celebrated poets, states- 
men, and rhetoricians, incensed by his cross-examinations, 
at last rose up and formed an effective band against him. 

For nearly thirty years had this devout missionary dis- 
coursed and taught unmolested, when one memorable 
morning there was hung before the eyes of the assembled 
citizens, an indictment which read thus : " Socrates is 
guilty of crime, first, for not worshipping the gods whom 
the city worships, but introducing new divinities of his 
own ; next, for corrupting the youth. The penalty due, is — 
death." This, together with "The Clouds," a comic play 
by Aristophanes, caused an out-burst of the hostile feeling 
which had been gathering in the minds of the people. We 
now find our friend, at the age of seventy, going up to the 
court as defendant, for the first time in his life. He had 
previously prepared no defence, for, as he himself said, 
his life was his only defence. In his speech before the 
judges, he simply described his mode of life and the prin- 
ciples which ruled it. He showed how faithful he had 
been in the worship of the divinities, and how he had been 
bidden by the gods to work for his fellow citizens. His 
plain words made it evident how sublimely superior he was 
to the judges and his accusers. No one on reading the 
'•Apology of Socrates" as Plato gives it to us, can fail to 
admire his goodness, and as Mr. Grote remarks, no one can 
wush tliat his defence had been different. His entire con- 
fidence that he had obeyed the call of duty, and that he 
had nothing to fear from death or the future show^ that, if 
he was not a Christian in our sense of the word, at least he 
had a Christian spirit. When the time came for the judi- 
cial assembly to vote upon the case, the verdict ''guilty" was 
pronounced by a very small majority. Then, according to 
tlie custoni, the accuser was allowed to suggest some coun- 
ter penalty, a^ fine, imprisonment, exile. These were the 
words of Socrates at this crisis : " Shall I name to you the 
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treatment which I think I deserve at your hands ? In that 
case my proposition would be that I should be rewarded 
with a subsistence at the public expense, in the Pry taneum ; 
for that is what I really deserve as a benefactor.' ' It is 
hard to imagine the indignation among the judges and the 
sorrow of his friends, on account of this reply. Immedi- 
ately a second vote was taken and the sentence of death 
was passed. His majestic bearing during the trial, and 
later, in the thirty days of imprisonment which followed, 
his peace of mind, and his firmness in refusing to yield to 
his friends who were continually urging him to escape and 
offering the means, — all show his true heroism. No law 
nor principle of virtue would he violate or allow to be 
transgressed for his sake. While in prison he never 
permitted his friends to visit him, except when it was law- 
ful for them to enter. With how much pleasure do we 
read that last conversation with Crito, his dearest friend, 
in which Socrates convinces him beyond a doubt that it is 
right for him to die ! Two days later the cup of hemlock 
was taken and the nobie soul passed easily from this world 
into the next, — into happiness and glory. 

Thus did the Athenians condemn and execute a benefac- 
tor, a being on a plane so much higher than themselves 
that they could not comprehend him. I have somewhere 
seen a comparison drawn between the life of our Lord, 
when he was upon earth, and that of Socrates. Consider- 
ing the subject with all reverence, we cannot fail to see 
points of likeness between them, as well as in the attitude 
which the world held towards each. How many enlight- 
ened Christians of to-day would be benefitted by inter- 
course with the heathen Socrates, if this were possible. 
But he has left behind him his example and many wise 
precepts. Let us always keep before us this saying of his : 
"A life without cross-examination is no life at all,'' bear- 
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ing in mind that Socrates meant not that morbid, egotisti- 
cal self -analysis, which is prevalent among us ; but the 
self -searching which works a transformation. 



♦f» 



THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF TRAGEDY. 



The historical facts regarding the origin of Tragedy are 
few and simple. About 500 B. C. it occured to a Greek 
named Thespis, that the dithyrambs chanted througli the 
streets by the devotees of Bacchus would be improved as 
religious exercises by a certain amount of organization and 
development ; accordingly, he added an actor who spoke 
alternately with the chorus, and also introduced certain ac- 
cessories, such as splendid garments, linen masks, and a 
rude sort of portable stage formed of boards laid across a 
kind of wagon. 

A beginning once made in this fashion, the subsequent 
development was very rapid ; Tragedy reached its highest 
point and began to decline in a comparatively brief time. 
Aeschylus added a second actor, Sophocles, that "mellow 
glory of the Attic stage," carried the development of the 
drama still further on the same lines, and Euripides saw 
the decline of Tragedy begin. 

These are the facts, but they are meager food for the in- 
quirer into the origin of Tragedy, who is forced to fall 
back upon the trite conclusion that the origin of this, as of 
most things that have mightily moved men in times past, 
lies in their spiritual needs. It is to be doubted if Thespis 
was one of those fortunate men who can create demand bv 
furnishing supply. Rather, there is a fundamental de- 
mand for the drama in human nature, and this demand, 
innate and possibly inarticulate, he was able in some 'meas- 
ure to meet. It was of a nature to grow by what it fed 
upon, and hence the history of the Grecian stage which 
is the history of dramatic art in general. 
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The dramatic inclination is to be seen in the infancy 
of nations and in the inherent tendency of children to act. 
They lore to "pretend" and " make believe " and can 
take vast delight in imagining themselves what they are 
not, in places they have never seen. In these they have 
somewhat the advantage of the grown man who finds his 
daily existence needs broadening and the admixture of new 
elements, but is too heavy and material to accomplish that 
end in the naive, child-like fashion that is yet so practi- 
cable. What more easy, for example than to say, *' Is my 
life cramped ? — let me think of the inter-stellar ether and 
the Vastness of Space !" It would be a simple and inex- 
pensive method of consolation, certainly, but if the aver- 
age man in cramped surroundings is not able to be hapi)y 
because a new star was born in Andromeda the other day, 
— there is always the theatre and "Hearts of Oak." 

"A luxurious mental banquet" Scott called the drama 
of the ancients ; in our day it is, rather, a free-lunch coun- 
ter for those who cannot provide for themselves the means 
of subsistence. 

It is a significant fact that the fii'st form of the drama, that 

into which it naturally fell, should have been Tragedy. 
Upon this wonderful new instrument of theirs, the Greeks 
struck at once, unerringly, what must have been to them 
the not« of existence. They found that they would repre- 
sent life, and they represented the mournful aspect, the 
fatal issue ; at first, the struggles of men with super- 
natural powers, and then, when he came and wrote "who 
saw life steadily and saw it whole," the struggles of men 
with each other and with Fate in their own soul. 

It is hard to put our idea of Tragedy in the narrow 
limits of a definition, for it is one of the things which we 
know too well to define, — like a friend whose features we 
cannot recall when his face is turned away from us ; but 
though we cannot tell what*Tragedy is, we know that 
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Life is Tragedy. In this respect our conceptions are grow- 
ing broader, for it once seemed that Tragedy meant only 
some signal catastrophe, some fearful event, or a marked 
failure to succeed, tragic in proportion to the struggle 
made by the individual. This was the sort of tragedy 
that was fit for dramatic representation, for which the 
greater part of that which we now consider Tragedy, is un- 
suitable. We recognize that "Tragedy represents ordi- 
nary humanity struggling with its limitations," and we 
have it all about us, common and unheroic in its guise, but 
none the less exquisitely sad when some chance brings it 
before our unobservant eyes. We go farther still, and 
say '' They fail and only they who have not striven." 

The life of one who has never tried to rise to his own 
level, holds even more pathos for us than the life of one 
who has tried and failed. It is harder to watch submission 
than struggle, and the looker on cannot be more keenly 
moved to pity and terror than by the sight " of weak live 
creatures, crushed by strong." 

This every-day Tragedy, having been denied expression 
on the stage, has found it in the novel with such success 
that the thought has been suggested latterly that the novel 
may sometime supercede the stage. It has already 
usurped a large part of the hitter's duties and a vast deal 
of its charm, and we only wait the coming of George 
Eliot's successor to be assured, at least, that the novel will 
give us what the nineteenth century stage denies, a consum- 
mate, full and satisfying picture of human life. 

C. A. P. 



♦•» 



^je ^empovihns et IKYDVilitis* 



The real and the ideal, the hard, cold fact and the sublime 
impracticable vision. What tragedies have these hostile 
forces worked out in human lives ! The conflict has raged 
in every department of thought and action ; art, science, 
and religion have all been the battle-ground. Centuries 
ago, Thales and Anaximander advanced their material 
views of the cosmos against the more fanciful doctrines 
of the Pythagoreans ; and in our own day the great agnostic 
philosophers are fighting fierce battles with an ideal Chris- 
tianity. Society recognizes the contest, and spends millions 
to aid her churches as they struggle against the over- 
whelming power of the real that threaten their ideal with 
annihilation. No treaty, not even a truce is possible, and 
on both sides victory succeeds defeat, success follows failure. 
But it is in the individual life that the struggle is fiercest, 
the tight most bitter. Day after day it goes on. Now we 
look at life with a calm practical gaze, seeing no visions, 
dreaming no dreams, thinking only of what is expedient, 
and scorning to be influenced by any but business princi- 
ples. The next hour all is changed, and life is glorified. 
No longer a prosaic matter-of-fact affair, it glows and 
sparkles to our sight, and our heads and hearts are full of 
noble aims and high hopes for ourselves and for our race. 
But the fire is darkened, the pendulum swings back, the 
tide recedes. Life is again a thing by which the individual 
^go is to be exalted. We remember the mood just gone 
^'ith a kind of dull wonder that such states are possible. 
We have returned to common sense and we smile at our 
delusions. But the visions will come back. Neither in 
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the valley nor on the hill-top is there rest. The conflict 
must go on, and perhaps only in another life shall we know 
which is truth, the real or the ideal. 

But though the battle is endless, though neither real nor 
ideal can claim a world victory, still these enemies always 
have their strongholds, where they can call themselves 
supreme. No one would accuse ancient Athens of devo- 
tion to the real. Her art, her science, and her religion were 
embodiments of the ideal. And to an equal degree is 
Great Britain the home of the real. 

In " The Mill on the Floss " George Eliot has given us 
a picture of the old En2:lish town of St. Oggs, with several 
of its representative men. Mr. Gegg, Mr. TuUiver, Mr. 
Deane, and Lawyer Wakem are true Englishmen. They 
are shrewd, cautious, business men, with no trace of the 
ideal in their natures ; and we feel that they fairly repre- 
sent their city. In fact, there are many towns like St. 
Oggs, where society is composed of self-made men, who 
respect nothing but material success, and who understand 
nothing but eflForts to achieve it. The average citizen does 
not ask a man's motives. It is enough that he can make 
money. The passions, the emotions, the intellect in all its 
higher activity, these are unknown quantities, or they are 
handled as sentimental nonsense, superfluous to life, and 
to be overcome bv a little exercise of the will. 

«■- 

In such a town as St. Oggs, the success of such a nature 
as Tom Tulliver was from the first assured; Among the 
strongest features of his character is pride. He is never 
the victim of regret, far less of remorse; and all his in- 
dignation is directed against others, never against himself. 
Thus he wastes no vital energy in introspection. He has, 
too, an admirable sense of justice, and his honesty is a 
se(*ond nature. But i)ride, justice, and honesty are all 
children of his selfishness. Neither love nor hate can con- 
quer this first i)rinciple of his nature. His hatred of the 
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Wakems is intense, but boy as he is, he has no sympathy 
with the passion that drives his father to attack their 
enemy. He sees that it gives the hiwyer an advantage, and 
revenge itself is worthless to him, if by it any injury can 
come to Tom Tulliver. Nor is love more powerful. He 
gives his cousin Lucy all the love of which he is capable ; 
but when she asks him to tolerate Philip Wakem and 
make Maggie happy, he never for a moment thinks of 
yielding. His selfishness never deserts him; therefore he 
is alw^ays consistent. His is a perfectly well-balanced and 
even nature — what there is of it. 

With such a character for capital, Tom is sure to succeed. 
By calm, unswerving purpose and steady strength of will 
he pushes his way up in the cautious, conservative house 
of "Guest and Company,'' and when but twenty-three 
years of age he is a member of the firm. Here is success ; 
and it is a success that both Tom and St. Oggs can appre- 
x^iate. It is success that can be seen and touched. It is real. 

This real success may be achieved under almost any cir- 
cumstances bv a nature like Tom Tulliver' s. Pride fur- 
nishes a motive, and the will urges onward over every 
obstacle. There is no imi)ulse to turn aside to other pur- 
suits. The energy is weakened by no haunting memories, 
no foreboding fears. There are no fine points of right or 
wrong to be settled. The man is satisfied with his work, 
for it is his, and there can be no fault in it. He is troubled 
f>y no too sensitive insight, for he sees but one thing at a 
^irne, and that wears but one aspect. He is the true man 
^t the world, and the world knows and honors its own. 

In a world of men like Tom Tulliver, there would be no 
^^"agedy. And in truth, English life is, for the most part, 
Pi'osaic. But unfortunately, or is it fortunately ?, for hu- 
manity, there sometimes appear even in practical towns 
^ike St. Oggs, minds that are not satisfied by the material. 
They are doomed to struggle after something outside, per- 
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haps above the material. These are the natures that giv< 
us tragedy. And the tragedy of Maggie Tulliver's life i 
due to this restless, eager nature. She makes one long bit 
ter struggle after the ideal. *' The strongest need in poo 
Maggie's nature was the need of being loved." And she?^ 
required love that was a passion, and not mere kindly re- 
gard. Beside this primary want, she shared with all in- 
tense spirits a longing for a world for the mind, as well as 
for the body, a world where books and pictures and music 
are every-day affairs, where the intellectual as well as the 
physical man is recognized. The life of such a being must 
perhaps be unhappy anywhere on our earth, but in St. Oggs 
it could not but be a tragedy. Of all those whom Mag- 
gie knew during life, Philip Wakem alone understood her. 
Lucy loved her, but Lucy's character was too negative to 
be a help to Maggie. Good Dr. Kenn was broad enough to 
admit her right to her individual conscience, but her 
nature was a sealed book to the calm, elderly clergyman. 
Others whom she met on her life journey, regarded her, at 
the best, with "It's bad, it's bad ; a woman's no business 
wi' being so clever ; it'll turn to trouble, I doubt ;" or, at 
the worst, with "She's beyond everything for boldness 
and un thankfulness." Poor Maggie ! Her father was a 
true prophet, it did " turn to trouble ;" and Maggie had 
to fight her battle alone, with no help save her own con- 
science. 

Maggie owed her first conscious step upward to "Thomas 
a Kempis." From that old book she learned what she be- 
lieved to be the secret of ideal happiness, — self annihila- 
tion. But she made the mistake common to all young, im- 
petuous natures, when she thought that, with her knowl- 
edge of this new life principle, the battle was over, and 
victory was won. She was to learn that the confict had 
but just begun. Her friendship with Philip Wakem dis- 
turbed the first false serenity, and then came the strife be- 
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tween real pleasure and ideal duty. Here for a time she 
♦ faltered, but wisdom came with defeat, and she was all the 
stronger for the fierce trial that awaited her. All former 
battles served as preparations for the great struggle that 
was to come when all Maggie's interest and all her passion 
joined with seeming necessity to destroy the ideal right. 
Never was the eternal conflict more sharply fought, never 
did ideal right obtain a nobler victory than when, in the 
inn at Mudport, Maggie Tulliver chose between rank and 
wealth and love, and shame and poverty and hatred. But 
even that victory was not the end. After weeks of loneli- 
ness and desolation, Stephen's letter beckoned her back to 
all the bliss of love. Once more she conquered, and then 
death came and closed a life that St. Oggs called a miser- 
able failure. Had death not come, Maggie's story would 
have been longer but not different. In this strife peace 
comes only with death or old age, and though victory may 
be assured from the beginning, the fight is none the less 
long and cruel. 

But though the people of St. Oggs called Maggie's life a 
failure, it was really a success far beyond their comprehen- 
sion. This wayward, passionate creature had conquered 
herself, while they were in happy unconsciousness that they 
had a self to conquer. Maggie's " success " belonged to a 
language other than theirs, just as Maggie herself belonged 
to another order of beings. Though she fought with shjid- 
ows, and gained her victories in the land of the ideal, her 
success will help many more of her fellow men in their life 
conflict than will that of all the eminently successful Tom 
Tullivers who have made this world bow at their feet. It 
is true that to such as Tom Tulliver there is but one path 
open. To them, defeat in the real is defeat in all. Their 
nature is as incomplete as is the physical being of him who 
is without sight. But the greater part of humanity is 
fighting just the battle that Maggie fought, and many of 
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us lack h6r certain conviction that the ideal is the true. 
What shall we struggle for ? Shall we follow our reason 
when, in our calm, critical moments, it tells us that this 
straining after a vision is the part of a fool, that the wise 
man deals only with the real? Or shall we obey the voice 
that in moments of passionate exaltation bids us scorn the 
real, and, like Socrates of old, live the life of the spirit 
that yearns for the ideal ? 



♦•» 



AESTHETICISM IN WORSHIP. 



To what extent should the aesthetic element be intro- 
duced into religious observance ? It is a question of the 
present day, and therefore a difficult one. We are to con- 
sider not only the ideal fitness of aestheticism in worship, 
but also the practical expediency of the introduction of the 
various forms of beauty, — harmony of color or sound, 
architectural effects, imposing ceremonial,— into the ordi- 
nary worship of the time. 

It must first be determined whether the impression pro- 
duced by beauty is in any way akin to religious feeling, 
for great as is the power of beauty, it can not aid religion 
unless it is a power working in the same direction and to- 
ward the same end. A close and vital connection may be 
traced, if we consider beauty only in its higher, purer 
forms, where the eye or ear " shares the pleasure with the 
mind." The reason that beauty stirs our higher natures 
so powerfully is because of the impression it makes upon 
us of something perfect, harmonious, raised high above the 
disorder and discord within us ; it arouses in us longings, 
vague though they may be, for something higher and better. 
Belief in perfect goodness would have been much harder 
for us, if we had not had the revelation of perfect beauty, 
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first in nature, then in the works of man. It is a universal 
instinct which finds voice in the words, 

"How near to good is what is fair !" 

It was not an extravagant figure that Milton used when 
he said that long listening to the heavenly music would 
bring back the "age of gold." Can any influence so en- 
tirely good as that of beauty be really alien to religion ? 
Not if religion is something pervading the whole nature, 
strengthening whatever is good, conflicting only with evil. 
It is an unworthy conception of religion to think of it as a 
good influence struggling for mastery with other good in- 
fluences. The spirit which formerly taught that friend- 
ship and affection and love, all the warm, generous human 
feelings, were more a hindrance than a help in the religious 
life, — it is that spirit which now teaches that an influence 
which strongly affects the higher, finer, more spiritual part 
of us has no connection with religion. We can never 
ascend more surely than *'on the rounds of our best in- 
stincts." 

Why, then, do so many people shrink from applying the 
aesthetic element to worship ? Whenever this subject is 
discussed, two images naturally rise before the mind ; first, 
a great cathedral, St. Peter's, perhaps, or that at Milan 
with 

"Tlie chanting quires, 
The giant windows' blazoned fires, 
The height, the space, the gloom, the glory I 
A mount of marble, a hundred spires !'' 

Then, as this vision fades away, there comes another in 
strong contrast, — a little, plain, bare New England " meet- 
ing-house," with its square pews and stiff little re<iding- 
desk and unadorned walls. But these two images are so 
inseparably connected in our minds with two great systems, 
Catholicism and Puritanism, that to many the choice ap- 
pears to be between beauty in the house of worship and 
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purity and sincerity in the worship itself. The objection 
might well be made that Catholicism is not the only tyi)e of 
aesthetic worship ; we could with equal justice take as an 
example the religion of the Greeks, with its beautiful rites 
and stately marble temples, or that of the Jews, where 
everything, from the form of the service to the very gar- 
ments of the priests, was arranged with a view to ''glory 
and beauty." But even taking Catholicism as the example 
of aestheticism in worship, and Puritanism as that of the 
absence of it, and granting that the former system was, on 
the whole, bad, and the latter, good, it is not really proved 
that aestheticism has not its true place in worship. We 
must look deeper ; no great form of religion was ever desti- 
tute of either faults or virtues, and unreasoning dread and 
unreasoning admiration are equally misleading. Those 
vast and splendid cathedrals did indeed represent the 
temporal power and glory of the church of Rome, and the 
desire of her priests to bring the kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them into their church by making it at- 
tractive with the very attraction of the world. That there 
was such a desire, such an effort, there is no doubt ; the 
gorgeousness of the cathedrals, their imposing ritual, the 
obvious striving after whatever should impress the senses, 
is ample evidence of the fact. But this does not sufficiently 
account for their great and wonderful beauty. Another 
spirit must have existed in the church, — a desire to give 
the best things to God, a desire to make the people see that 
religion was not only good, but beautiful. The Catholic 
church resisted the light, resisted human progress, and be- 
came corrupt within. The New England meeting-house is 
an outward sign of the great protest, the great reaction, of 
Puritanism. But a reaction, even against a gigantic evil, 
can scarcely fail to go too far in the other direction and 
sweep away much that is good along with the evil. The 
Puritans naturally hated the beauty and splendor which 
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was to them associated with oppression and wickedness. 
Naturally they fled to the other extreme and rejected 
beauty as worthless. But the action was not in itself right 
or worthy of imitation. Although the church of Rome 
neglected more important things, still, in that it made the 
service of God attractive it did well, while not all the 
virtues of Puritanism can cause us to forget its great mis- 
take in making religion appear a hard, unlovely thing. 

And even granting that certain evils have been, in the 
past, associated with the introduction of beauty into wor- 
ship, have we now any special reason to dread those evils i 
The times are indeed changed ; old foes to human progress 
are in part vanquished and new ones have arisen in their 
stead. We must choose our weapons with care. It is 
hardly likely that any church will ever again usurp tem- 
poral power, or that any great nation will be blindly led 
by priests. The tendency now is toward the predomin- 
ance of the intellect over the senses, not of the senses over 
the intellect. In fact, the evils attendant upon ignorance 
are comparatively little to be dreaded. Knowledge does 
indeed " circle in the wind ;" the great danger is that " her 
herald Reverence" may not always fly before her, that the 
hard materialistic spirit may triumph, that spirituality 
may be lost. In such a state of things it is surely best to 
cultivate emotion, and to encourage a love of beauty, — 
especially since beauty has in it nothing palpable or ma- 
terial. This can never be done more safely or more success- 
fully than by the church. Then, too, it is possible that the 
constant contemplation of beautiful things may bestow 
upon our life something of the repose that it lacks. We 
look so much, — ^perhaps it is necessary for us to look so 
much, upon the diflBcult, arduous side of goodness, that 
anything which makes it seem, even for a moment, easy 
and possible should be warmly welcomed. 

Though our instinctive feeling that beauty is a valuable 
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aid to religion is thus confirmed by our judgment, the pre- 
cise manner of the application of beauty to worship is still 
a difficult problem, to be solved only by repeated trials and 
perhaps by repeated mistakes. We ought to bear in mind, 
however, that only the highest forms of beauty are worthy 
of this use, that simplicity and beauty are in no way op- 
posed to each other and that there must be a distinct under- 
lying thought, of which the fair outlines or rich colors or 
sweet sounds form simply the outward expression. These 
are difficult requirements, no doubt, but the end in view 
is proportionately great and worthy, and the labor spent 
in fulfilling them will not be lost. 



♦•» 



%Aitovs^ ^nhU. 



The editors wish to express their regret that the January 
number of the Miscellany is so late in appearing. The 
delay was occasioned by the circumstance of the editors 
being far away absorbed in the final pleasures of the vaca- 
tion on the days when the various departments were due at 
the printers. They hope that their readers will recognize 
the necessity of the delay and pardon it accordingly. 



The Holiday vacation of '86-6 has taken its place in the 
rank and file of past events and the memories of its pleas- 
ures are rapidly becoming dim as the semester examina- 
tions loom up threateningly before us. Most of us proba- 
bly resumed the thread of College life with a sigh for the 
home faces and home comforts which had so recently sur- 
rounded us. The prospect of almost four months of un- 
broken work is discouraging certainly, but when once the 
vacation has ceased to be our immediate background, the 
time will slip away both rapidly and pleasantly. 



The phrase '' college honor " is often met with in college 
literature and conversation. The only reasonable interpre- 
tation of the words would seem to be, the ordinary princi- 
ples of honorable conduct as applied to the special needs 
of collegiate life. Too often, however, these words seem to 
denote a principle existing by itself, independent of the 
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laws of ethics as usually recognized outside of scholastic 
walls. We have recently been led to look upon "college 
honor," so-called, in an aspect new to us. Certain lights 
within this building have been frequently seen "up after 
ten," with no report on the following day. Consequently, 
we have been placed " on our honor." Through forgetful- 
ness, or otherwise, the proprietors of some lights have oc- 
casionally failed to respond to the appeal and have been 
reminded of their delinquency by a morning call or a re- 
proof in corridor meeting. The latter has taken the form 
of a suggestion that the sentiment of honor may be lacking 
in quarters where it has been relied upon as present. The 
facts are as stated above. The explanation is — what we 
seek. If we were "on our honor," who saw those 
lights ? 



Vacation is over and we are settled again as if nothing 
uncommon had happened. When work in various forms, 
and especially an editorial looms up before us, not a 
moment is left to think of the good times we have just been 
experiencing, of Christmas presents and happy reunions. 
But, busy as we are, we cannot help wondering how the 
dolls which we dressed so carefully before vacation were 
received at the Hospital. Were the children filled with 
unalloyed pleasure when they beheld them, or did one who 
received a doll dressed in simple white attire feel envious 
when she saw one of her mates caressing a pet which was 
radiant in pink satin ? We hope the children allowed 
themselves no jealous thought, but as they are human a 
stranger event might occur. We surely dressed those one 
hundred and fifty dolls out of the kindness of our hearts ; 
we wanted to make Christmas day pleasant for the poor 
little sufferers. And perhaps it was the best use to which 
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we could have put our time and money. But let us think 
whether we might not have done more good — perhaps have 
heli)ed the needy and suffering to the necessities, or at least 
the useful things in life, with no more trouble or expendi- 
ture of time and money. At any rate it may be well to 
consider the matter before the recurrence of Christmas. 



There is one favor which we should like to ask of our 
outside subscribers. When their subscriptions have ended, 
we go through the formality of sending them a commu- 
nication to that effect, and the favor we have to ask is 
that they should reply promptly to this communication, 
especially if they do not wish to renew the subscription. 
When we receive no reply, we take it for granted that the 
subscription is to be continued and still send the Miscel- 
lany. In this case we think we are justified (at least by 
newspaper law) in expecting an early acknowledgement 
from our subscribers in the shape of a notice either to'con- 
tinue the subscription or to the contrary effect, enclosing 
payment for extra numbers sent. That this negligence is 
usually due to thoughtlessness, we know very well, so we 
think that when our subscribers understand how much 
annoyance it causes us, they will do all in their power to 
relieve us of it. 



Our ou^door sports in winter are two— coasting and skat-' 
ing ; and, alas for us!, the one is usually en joyed at the ex- 
pense of the other. Our hopes rose high on hearing Friday 
that the lower part of the lake was open to us, and that by 
the next day the whole lake would probably be at our ser- 
vice. Some of us, not knowing what a day might bring 
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forth, tried the ice that afternoon, and all rejoicing in the 
little notice that insures our unmolested right of way, 
looked forward to a delightful Saturday spent in the open 
air ; so that our plans were sadly frustrated by the blanket 
of snow spread over the ground when we woke the next 
morning. Now we do not wish to find fault with the 
weather, for we are nearly able to say in th^ lines of a 
modest writer : 

' * It aint no uge to grumble and complain, 

It*8 just as cheap and easy to rejoice. 
When Gkxl sorts out the weather and sends rain, 

Why ! rain's my choice." 

(Rain, of course, being interpreted snow during the win- 
ter.) What we do grumble about are those disagreeable 
effects of the snow that might be remedied by our own 
efforts. The expense of having the ice kept clear during 
the winter would be but slight, and shared by forty or 
fifty girls, it would scarcely be felt at all. And just fancy 
the pleasure of a season of skating in which we did not 
have time to forget all we had learned in one day before 
another opportunity of trying our powers arrived ! We 
will leave this suggestion with our fellow-skaters and ask 
them to ponder it well. 



This is the time when notice is given in Chapel that ''all 
students having the right to elect studies for the coming 
semester will please hand in their elections" before some 
specified time. The Preps, and Freshmen listen with envy 
and a longing for the luippy time to come, when they, too, 
may study whatever they please. But those to whom the 
announcement applies often hear it with feelings of per- 
plexity and doubt, of reluctance to assume the respon- 
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nihility of an important choice. Indeed, electing one's 
studies for a couple of semesters generally causes one to 
rejoice that for part of the course at least, the choice is 
left to older and wiser heads than ours. By the middle of 
the Sophomore year we have generally arrived at some 
small comprehension of our own ignorance and inexper- 
ience, — a comprehension which deepens and widens all 
through the rest of the course ; advisers differ in their 
opinions ; we long for some authoritative voice. For that 
we may hardly hope, but there is one question we should 
particularly like to hear discussed. Shall we follow our 
inclinations to the fullest extent, choosing only those 
studies which will be easy and delightful to us, or shall we 
lay out for ourselves a course of work not so well suited to 
our tastes, but perhaps more likely to develop those facul- 
ties of mind in which we are deficient I Shall a girl who 
has ''a wandering mind " follow Bacon's advice and take 
"the Mathematics," which will be one long struggle to 
her ? Is it allowable for a dreamy, impractical, unobserv- 
ant girl to give herself up to the theoretical studies which 
she loves, leaving science quite in the background ? These 
questions have presented themselves to all our minds ; 
perhajjs it would do us no harm if we talked them over a 
little more. 



Before the Christmas vacation a meeting of the Philale- 
thean Society was called three times to no purpose. On 
each occasion it was impossible to obtain a quorum. Of 
course it was a source of great annoyance to those \\\\o had 
charge of the meetings. Although the business to be trans- 
acted may be of very slight importance, still, it is necessary 
that it should be attended to as soon as possible. At other 
times business of great importance cannot well brook delay ; 
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but if the students axe not in the habit of attending these 
meetings the important business will have to await their 
pleasure. Among New Year resolves it might be well to 
have one making us think of little things pertaining to 
College life. And it might also be well to keep it. 



♦>» 



HOME MATTERS. 

The moment we had returned from our vacation we were 
greeted with the tidings that by a vote of the Trustees 
taken at the meeting of December 29, President Kendrick 
is to remain with us till the close of the year. What more 
welcome news could we have heard ? It has been pleasing 
to notice the delight all have manifested on account of the 
decision ; and especially we, whose course will soon be 
finished, are grateful that no change is to be made to mar 
the enjoyment of the last few months. To show our grati- 
tude let us do all in our power to make his stay with us 
pleasant and his tasks as light as possible. 



None but a student at Vassar can appreciate the eager- 
ness with which we look forward to a Hall Play ; and for 
some time before the evening of December 12, questions 
about the play were asked on every side. The fact that 
*'A. Fox" was Director, was sufficient assurance that the 
play would be a good one. There was a rumor that 
*' Sealed Proposals" had been selected, but '' The Lancers" 
was given instead. When the doors of the Lyceum were 
opened, the gentlemanly ushers had more than they could 
do to seat the crowd as they pushed in. Among those who 
took part in the play were several who had never before 
appeared on the Vassar stage. Miss McCreery as the 
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Colonel of The Lancers, acted her part well, but Miss Net- 
tleton, although she made a charming artist, was too ner- 
vous to do justice to herself in that part. 

The others were all known to us before, but no report 
would be complete without especial mention of Miss Skin- 
ner and Miss Cleveland. Miss Skinner only proved to us 
that she could adapt herself to any part, and Miss Cleve- 
land as Estella Duvernay but added to the reputation that 
she had already made. 

As a whole the play was excellent ; but some parts were 
not taken with sufficient animation, and at the first, the 
actors spoke too low. This defect, however, was soon 
remedied. Thanks also are due to Miss Burtis and Miss 
Stewart for the pleasure their music gave us. 



In accordance with a pleasant * custom, a concert of 
Christmas music was given by the choir on the evening of 
the last Sabbath before the Holidays. The songs were well 
rendered and the organ music, as usual, enjoyed by all. 
We feel that thanks are due Miss Hubbard for the time 
and labor she spent in preparing what was, to all lovers of 
music, a real treat. We append the program : 

1. " Blessed is he that Cometh/' .... Touri, 

Fob the Organ. 

2. ''There were shepherds," - - - - FoBter, 
8. READiira, -....-. 

Db. Kendrick. 

4. Christmas Carol, - . - - - Sullivan, 

5. Solo. " He shall feed his flock," - - - - Handel, 

Miss Wh^on. 

6. OJubilemus, ....... Mozart, 

7. Bbadiko, .-....-- 

Db. Kendbick. 
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8. Solo. Carol, Tate. 

Miss Ward. 

9. 'Twas in the winter cold, ----- Bamtjf. 

10. O sing to God. - OmwA. 

11. Adestes Fideles, ...-.- AnirL 

12. Gloria, 

For the Organ. 



On the evening of December 15th, the Rev. H. R. Haweis, 
at present incumbent of St. James's, Marylebone, London, 
and well-known in America as the author of ''Music and 
Morals," gave a lecture — or impromptu discourse— in our 
Chapel, on topics akin to those treated in that book. 

Mr. Haweis's description of the different arts as the 
natural expression of different epochs — his satire of intel- 
lect barren of emotion and imagination — his sketch of the 
religious devotee, uttering noble aspirations in music, that 
artistic result of Christianity — and many other fine pass- 
ages in the lecture held fancy captive, while merry sallies, 
and keen, but kindly witticisms, amusingly relieved — and 
always in good taste— the more serious matter of this dis- 
course. 

One might not always agree with Mr. Haweis— not in his 
generalization of antique Greek Music as prosaic, which 
conclusion looks too sweeping, in the light of very recent 
investigation, — not in his declaration that music, alone 
among the line arts, has no prototype in nature (for this 
would place music on the same height as Divine Revela- 
tion), — yet his views were above all things suggestive, leav- 
ing behind them a long train of subjects for thought, and 
another, a cometary train, of praiseful observation and re- 
membrance. 

Mr. Ilaweis is an amateur violinist of considerable abilitv, 
a well-read musical historian, and a disciple of the ''ad- 
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vanced" school; he has devoted many fine pages to an 
elucidation of the beauties of modern composition, but in 
his lectures he wisely steers clear of art technicality, a rock 
on which many lecturers to general audiences have foun- 
dered, — one on which only the pedagogue, face to face with 
his classes, is at home. Mr. Haweis chiefly confines him- 
self to the literary and aesthetic aspects of music, fitly 
borrowing many illustrations from its sister arts, thus 
making their close relationship more distinctly understood. 
In order to prove the moral eflfect of music— the emotional 
art par excellence^ Mr. Haweis gave a very interesting 
analysis of the gradual development of thought from feel- 
ing, as the basis and principal subject of this lecture. 

On each occasion of our hearing Mr. Haweis, he has re- 
ferred, in that sarcastic way he has, and which is not with- 
out a dash of the Heinean flavour — to the liberties which 
foreign publishers take with his books in abbreviating or 
altering them. There must be a sort of ''universal" ele- 
ment about them, however ; something for all to take or to 
leave ; for the last to sin in this way is a Berlin publishing 
house, which has just brought out " Music and Morals " 
under another title, omitting the lively and eclectic elements 
of the book, and giving it a scientific air, in its German 
dress, to which Mr. Haweis certainly did not aspire, for 
his book is rather of a popular — in the noblest sense of that 
word — than of a scientific cast ; such, too, was the charac- 
ter of his lecture — an epitome of his book — and this 
character, combined with his personal magnetism and elo- 
quence, is sufficient to account for the success which Mr. 
Haweis has obtained with his audiences among us. 



''Good-bye! Good-bye! Hope you'll have a nice time 
and won't get too awfully homesick !'' and with a parting 
embrace, away they hurried, bent on catching the car just 
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then leaving the Lodge. We who were left, stood busily 
twirling our thumbs and trying to make ourselves believe 
that we wouldn' t be very homesick. We watched until the 
last umbrella and hand-bag had been escorted to the Lodge 
and then retired. We have only a chaotic remembrance 
of how those first few days passed. The most lasting im- 
pressions were those produced by the arrival of Christmas 
boxes and by the incessant drumming on room J piano, of 
Home, Sweet Home, and other productions equally well 
calculated to enliven our spirits. 

Time to grow lonesome ? We had scarcely time to 
breathe — two Christmas dinners, a Mother Goose party, a 
Children's party, candy-pull, and innumerable "larks." 
Now admit that you are wondering how we count two 
Christmas dinners. A suggestion — the Trustees met De- 
cember 29. You can close your eyes and imagine yourself 
in the midst of Mother Goose and her young charges. You 
can imagine that you are a child again at the birthday 
party of a playmate. But give your imagination full play, 
think of the very nicest candy-pull you ever attended, and 
I am sure that there will still be a margin in favor of the 
one Mrs. Kendrick gave to us in her kitchen the last Satur- 
day night of vacation. Then, too, there was such an air of 
mystery. ''Come to Mrs. Kendrick's at half past seven 
with aprons, and you will find something to do." Was it 
to make clothing for the heathen ? Was it to dress more 
dolls ? Was it a candy-pull ? The aprons caused the diffi- 
culty, and a few over-eager ones put them on several hours 
before it was time to go, as if by that means they might 
solve the mystery. 

We wish that you might know of the innumerable mid- 
night spreads, how the spread was obtained in many cases, 
the serenades, practical jokes, and other schemes origin- 
ated in our busy brains — but that would be telling. 
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On Sunday evening, January 10, the Young Women's 
Christian Association was addressed by Prof. Burnham of 
Madison University. His remarks were based on the in- 
junction, "Be ye steadfast, unmovable, always abounding 
in the work of the Lord." Prefacing his discourse with a 
few words regarding the wonderful combination which the 
Bible presents of what is ideal with what is real and 
humdrum in life, he showed how inspiring and constant is 
Christian work and in how many different forms it may be 
pursued. In an impressive manner he gave many useful 
suggestions and much encouraged the continuance of the 
work in which our Association is engaged. 



•<i^- 



COLLEGE NOTES. 

Miss Nelson is chairman of the committee for the second 
Phil. play. 

The first Phil, play was enacted, December 12, in the 
Lyceum. 

Mr. Ottarian, an Armenian, addressed the Y. W. C. A., 
December 13, on the subject of the customs of his native 
country. 

On the evening of December 13, a service of Christmas 
music was given in the Chapel. 

December 15, the Rev. H. R. Haweis, of London, gave a 
lecture in the Chapel on '' Music and Morals." 

Christmas vacation began December 18, and ended Janu- 
ary 6. About twenty-six students spent the vacation in 
College. 
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A reception was given in honor of Prof. Mitchell by the 
Woman's Club of Boston, on December 26. 

The Y. W. C. A. was addressed, January 10, by Pro! 
Burnham, of Madison University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

The N. Y. branch of the Intercollegiate Alumnae Asso- 
ciation has been organized, and met, January 9, in the 
library of Columbia College, to draw up its constitution and 
elect its officers. 

A meeting of the Boston Alumnae Association was held 
at the Vendome, January 2. 

The Pittsburgh Alumnse Association is being organized 
and will meet for the first time at the house of Mrs. Thaw- 
Thompson. 

In preparing to go away on her Christmas vacation, one 
of the students committed the slight error of putting both 
her checks on her trunk. 

The following dialogue was recently overheard : 

Miss X : '' My train leaves at 12:44 P. M." 

Miss Y : '' Why child, that's in the middle of the night !" 

The request for contributions to the Miscellany has 
met with a response. The Miscellany box has been the re- 
cipient of papers informing us regarding the studies elected 
for next semester by several students. 

The following is almost too good to be true. Twd Vassar 
girls, returning to College after a vacation, found that they 
had forgotten to check their trunks at the city which now 
lay far behind them, A gentleman, observing their distress 
and perplexity, offered to arrange the matter for them. On 
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his return from doing this, one of them bravely said, " I 
suppose you think we have no presence of mind at all, but 
don't think it is because we are Vassar girls. We aren' t 
really Vassar girls ; we're only Preps." 

Wakted : — V. C. Class Day books previous to the year 
1873. Any one willing to furnish any number of the same 
will please notify the Miscellany or Miss M. E. Jones, 
10 James Street, Boston, Mass. , and will be liberally paid 
::or them. 



«*♦♦- 



PERSONALS. 

[Any communications concerning former students will be gladly 

received by the Personal Editor.] 

'70. 

The first of the Vassar Alumnae Receptions was giveil at 
the house of Mrs. Rice-Crane, December 29. 

'74. 

The second reception will take place January 14, at the 
house of Mrs. Cap well-Allen, and the third, on January 
23, at the house of Miss Annie C. Brown. 

'76. 

Miss H. E. Hersey was elected President of the Boston 
Alumnae Association. 

'77. 

Born, in April, 1885, a son, Logan, to Mrs. Logan- 
McCoy. 

'78. 

Miss Pullick is teaching Art in Tacoma, Washington 
Territory. 
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Miss M. E. Gaston, formerly of '78, is studying medicine 
in Philadelphia. 

'79. 

Miss Helen Banfield will spend the winter in Pough- 
keepsie. 

Miss Hazard is teaching in Boston. 

'82. 

Miss E. M. Howe was elected Secretary of the Boston 
Alumnae Association. 

'85. 

Miss Deming and Miss Wheeler are teacher-correspon- 
dents of the Boston '* Society for the Encouragement of 
Study at Home." 

'86. 

Married, at Fort Ann, N. Y., December 15, Sarah Gard- 
ner, formerly of '86, to Waldemar J. Nichols. 

Miss Bernard of '83 and Miss Winne of '85, (School of 
Art) have visited College this month. 



♦•» 



EXCHANGE NOTES. 

The Yale News recently gave a description of the Uni- 
versity of Tokio, Japan. This institute, of which so little 
is generally known, contains over two hundred students 
and forty professors. The course of studies is advanced 
and the standard high. All the instruction is given in En- 
glish. The University has a good library and reading- 
room, and publishes a monthly magazine. 
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The Colby Echo contains an interesting sketch of the 
ife and work of Tauler. ''Illegitimate Wit" is discussed 
n an able article by one of the alumni of the University. 
The incongruous conjunction of the sublime and the absurd, 
L form of wit in which Byron excelled, and in which many 
ess able poets have followed his example, meets with 
^special censure. A large majority of parodies are ex- 
cluded from the province of legitimate wit ; while the true 
parody, at once keen and free from ill-nature, is com- 
nended as one of the most effective forms of humorous 
literature. A standard is thus suggested which, if aimed 
It by college publications, to say nothing of more ambi- 
tious journals, would banish much of the nonsense that is 
Qow tolerated in their columns under the name of wit. 

The Tech is publishing a translation of a quaint German 
romance, called '' Althausen." Thus far we have followed 
the adventures of the hero with pleasure, and we now 
await the next number with some curiosity as to the result 
ot his sojourn in the enchanted village. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

They deck with white and wealth ol gold, 

The year that groweth old, 
And, like the rays of setting sun 

When a November day is done, 
With purple deep and red, unfold 

Their beauty to the cold. 

Nassau **Lit" 

A correspondent of the Harvard Advocate writes in de- 
fense of the morality of the French realistic school of 
novelists. This article is more substantial in character than 
most of those which appear in the Advocate. Though 
this paper apparently claims to represent only one aspect 
of the literary work done at Harvard, yet its contents often 
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impress us as undesirably superficial. In one of the De- 
cember numbers there is a melodious poem on " The Pass- 
ing of the Year." 

The Blair Hall Literary Magazine^ is always prepossess- 
ing in its external appearance, but its contents are some- 
times a disappointment. The biographical sketch of John 
I. Blair, the founder of Blair Hall, given in the December 
number, is an appropriate contribution. " The Mission of 
a Christmas card," in spite of its hackneyed theme, is as 
good as much of the fiction that finds its way into school 
and even college papers ; but, for such a meaningless 
attempt at wit as the composition on "Cats" there is no 
excuse. Give us fun — we enjoy it. Even a good pun is 
acceptable ; a bad one that frankly proclaims its lack of 
merit is endurable ; but a pretentious bad pun is a pathetic 
failure. 

The Williams Literary Monthly^ possesses a rare treas- 
ure ; namely, an interesting exchange department. In the 
January number this is chiefly devoted to a consideration of 
the merits and prospects of college poetry. From another 
part of the Monthly^ we quote a few verses on the same 
subject — verses which well express the reasonable aspira- 
tion of the college poet. 

ON HEIGHTS OF HEUCON. 

On Heights of Helicon we do not spend 
Our busy days, nor alL night long attend 

Euterpe's court. The proud Calliope 
Is never wooed by poets such aa we — 

CaUed poets by the flattery of friend. 

We never see the frenzied muse unbend 

To lead fantastic dances, or to lend 
Divine afflatus to the souls set free 

On Heights of Helicon. 

Yet in our smoke- blurred valley we suspend 
The throb of care, and to the muse dare send 
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Our humble praise. Far up the steeps we see 

Her choir— content if in that jubilee 
Of heaven-bom songs our own may softly blend 

On Heights of Helicon. 

WiLUAM's Literary Magazine, 

The Century for January contains an article on " Feath- 
ered Forms of Other Days," by R. W. Shufeldt. This 
deals with those birds which have recently become extinct 
and also with those which are only known to us by their 
fossil remains. " A French Painter and his Pupils " com- 
prises a series of lectures or talks by the artist Mr. Carolus 
Daran. There are stories by Frank Stockton and Joel 
Chandler Harris, and poems by Helen Jackson, Celia Thax- 
ter, and others. 

In the Atlantic " The New Portfolio " is continued, to 
the satisfaction of those readers who feared that it was 
finally closed. Charles Egbert Craddock again leads us 
into the familiar country of the Great Smoky Mountains, 
in a new story, entitled " In the Clouds." The other 
serials are continued as usual. John Fiske contributes an 
article on the "Political Consequences in England of 
Comwallis's Surrender at York town." 

The St. Nicholras begins the year with even more than its 
usual share of stories and other bright literature. Among 
other well-known names, are those of W. D. Howells, Mrs. 
Burnett, Hezekiah Butterworth, Helen Jackson, and H. H. 
Boyesen. 



-♦•♦- 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne's "Wonder-Book for Girls and 
Boys" has been published in the convenient "Riverside 
Series," by Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. The two 
neat volumes contain " The Grorgon's Head," "The Gold- 
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en Touch," "Paradise of Children," "The Three Golde 
Apples," " The Miraculous Pitcher," and " The Chimaera/ 
*• A Handbook of Whist," by "Major Tennace," is 
reference book containing the general laws of whist, to- 
gether with instructions for special emergencies. The au- 
thor says : "In this handbook an attempt is made to con- 
dense, arrange, and to marshal into a system all the specific 
directions for play that could be found in the works of the 
acknowledged masters of the game of whist. The object 
is to present these directions, unencumbered by explana- 
tion or discussion, in a form convenient for reference." 

A Wonder Book for Oirls and Boys. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company. 

Handbook of Whist By ' ' Major Tennace. ' ' New York 
and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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TAPESTRY WEAVING. 



'•O wliat is so rare as a day in June?" when the dull 
ground is alive with dancing buttercups and daisies, when 
all the winds are whispering happy secrets of summer joys 
to come. Over our heads, the great boughs are woven into 
many an ever- changing form, by the lingers of the merry 
breezes. Higher yet are meshes of ileec'y cloud, entwined 
with tangled sun-rays, wrought on a ground of deepest 
bhie ; a glorious far-spreading canoj)y. A woven tissue of 
sweet spring sounds surrounds us on every side, and a wav- 
ing veil of light and shadow rests on the pleasant fields. 

How beautiful is this fair tapestry with which our 
mother. Nature, gladdens the eyes of her children at every 
incon)ing of the year. And how wonderful are the ways 
in which it is wrought. Deep in the dead earth, through 
all the brumal cold, tiny germs of life have lain waiting 
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for the time when, far from the eyes of men, they should 
begin their fairy weaving. One after another, the little 
seeds have quickened and put forth delicate fibres, to in- 
tertwine in a strange white network, with many a snarl and 
break — the hidden side of this wondrous tapestry which 
veils the earth about us. 

We might spend long hours in some green nook, some 
little Nirvana, free from all desire, feeling an idle joy in 
the w^ealth of life and song and color all around us ; but 
this is not what our dear Mother wishes. So she draws a 
w^arning cloud over the face of the sun, and sends the fore- 
runner of the coming storm. Softly, at first, it whispers in 
the rustling leaves above us ; then, growing louder, whis- 
tles among the grey old rocks and sobs through the dark 
branches, and slowly, sadly, takes the form of a sombre, 
haunting song : 

*'We are the voices of the wandering wind, 
Which moan for rest and rest can never find ; 
Lo I as the wind is, so is mortal life, 
A moan, a sigh, a sob, a storm, a strife." 

All, even here in the bright country, enfolded by Na- 
ture's seamless robe, we cannot quite forget the far dif- 
ferent weaving done by the *' people of tired cities" where 
we pass our daily lives. However far we have wandered, 
we turn to them again, for among them is our work, and 
the threads of our lives are closely twined with theirs. As 
we near home, ever louder sounds the mighty loom which 
dins in the ears of the workers day after day, with dis- 
tracting whirr and roar. At length we stand in the city 
streets, and the rain pours steadily down from the dark, 
cloud-hung sky. Over our heads, instead of waving 
boughs, is a firm warp of beams and woof of iron bars, 
along which rush the heavy-laden trains, like giant shuttles 
toiling through the night. Higher yet, a golden network 
gleams in the rain and the glare of many lights, perplexing 
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In its shining intricacy, fading on either hand into the 
<larkness. Prosaic enough by daylight, grey and dull are 
these wires, but to-night we see thern as they really are, 
thrilled through with living fire. 

If we stand for a moment on the level of these tmins that 
Toll above us, we see in the distance, hanging over the broad 
river, a graceful web ; marvellous in its slender strength, 
the tedious work of thirteen years, the pride of two great 
cities. Below us, the hurrying crowd surges to and fro, a 
great throbbing creature, murmuring, sighing, never at rest. 
Over the wet roofs wail the sad voices of the wind ; they 
moan through narrow lanes and wretched alleys, then rise 
and sing above the unquiet throng : 

"Yet mock we while we wail, for, could they know, 
This life they cling to is but empty show ; 
Twere all as well to bid a cloud to stand, 
Or hold a running river with the hand." 

Oh, let us listen no longer to this song of doubt. We 
know that it is not true, though the city is w^reathed with 
smoke and the country with storm-clouds, though there is 
nowhere rest for the tossing human sea. It cannot be true; 
for within the inner world of man are tapestries rich and 
beautiful, which no storm nor night nor length of time can 
ever destroy or darken. Within the human brain, in se- 
crecy and silence, what glorious weaving is done. The 
threads of thought are wrought into a fabric, filmy jit first, 
and indistinct, but growing firmer and clearer, until at last 
the busy hands can take the threads and work out a design 
that will be a delight to men for ages. 

But this weaving, which gives the world her works of 
science and of art — is even this the most wondrous done by 
the mind of man \ There is another tapestry, far more 
delicate and priceless, on which each man works steadily, 
never pausing until cold hands close gently over his and, 
taking the threads with which he has been working, pass 
them on to others, losing no smallest one among them all. 
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And tlie pattern of tliis tapestry ? There are many, 
for eacli weaver has his own. Some look behind tliem and 
copy the designs of great men and women of thepist; 
others turn tlieir eyes upward, trying to catch a little of 
the perfection of that heaven they can almost see above 
them ; others look on all sides and study to keep their 
work in harmony with the l(»velv robe of Nature ; and 
some gaze fjir, far forward, straining after the vague, bright 
outlines of the future's radiant Ideal. 

They toil ever upon the wrong side of the tapestry, weav- 
ing constantly threads of good endeavor and of failure and 
weakness, of hope and love, despair and every tiery passion, 
of friendship and old association, of courage, submission 
and lofty faith. All colors and all shades of color are 
mingled in the woof upon the ever-standing looms. Some 
hold rich tints, firmly inwoven by careful hands, some, 
medlevs of uncertain and discordant lines. Here is one 
grey as rueful sackchith, there one gleaming with the pur- 
ple of exultant victory. In this are blended colors like 
those of some cathedral window, in that, the pale, elusive 
tints of opal and of pearl ; while through tliem all winds 
in and out a shimmering thread of purest gold. 

Above the l)usy workers rise clear and sweet the notes of 
a melodious song. A few are singing it, the while they 
weave ; and, as tliey sing, ji heavenl}' light falls on their 
looms and touches their bowed heads softly, tenderly. 
They sing their hope and trust that some day all the looms 
will stand com])lete and i)erfect, that coming men who take 
the threads which they have dropped will fill out all their 
broken outlines, will cover their sad failures with the fair 
colors of success. They sing of the coming time — far-dis- 
tant, but surely coming — when the light of a lofty pnrpose 
at leni2:th fulfilled will illumine every feeblest effort of the 
past, when every imperfection will melt away into full ra- 
diant splendor. Even though their eyes may never see that 
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day, although to them tlie taj^estry may always sliow its 
inner side, yet do their voices rise in joy that they ran help 
in some little measure to weave a pattern whinh, when 
viewed entire, will gladden the eyes of other weavers yet 
to come. 

Voice after voice echoes the refrain, and more and more 
will echo it, until one day all men shall sing in liappy 
unison. Then at last will the patient weaving be in accord 
with all of Nature's working : then will the song swell in 
harmony with the music of the stars that ceaselessly weave 
above their nivstic choral dance, in harmony with the 
unheard music of the Universe. L. C. S., '87. 



•«»■ 



A PI ZZLE. 



A frank, bright young face, a manner made up of gayety 
and good-humor, a sort of radiiuice about h(»r that sug- 
gested morning and sunlight and sjuing-time,— it was not 
strange that she took our hearts cai)tive the lirst time we 
saw her. The dull little town where we were liviug was a 
brighter place for her j)resence there ; in fact, in those first 
days of our acquaintance it would linvf* seemed absurd to 
find fault with her in any way. She had certain traits of 
character which no one could help a<lmiring. (concealment 
and deceit seemed foreign to her nature ; notliing disturbed 
the sweetness of her temper, or herlu'ight cheerfuln(»ss ; she 
was gentle, affe(*tionate, quick to forgive. I linger with a 
certain fondness upon this side of her character, for I am 
reluctant to admit that after a time p(»rj)h»xity and uncer- 
tainty began to mingle with my thoughts of h(»r and slight- 
ly mar my pleasure in her companionship. At first I com- 
bated my doubts vigorously ; it could not be, 1 said to my- 
self, that she was dull or insensible to good, beautiful 
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things, — she who seemed, by her very nature, to be allied to 
them. And she certainly was not dnil intellectually ; we 
studied together, and I had daily cause to admire her won- 
derful quickness of mind. Nothing was so difficult that 
she could not comprehend and remember it, seemingly 
without effort. Still, it was not a thirst for knowledge that 
impelled her to study, but the necessity of applying her 
suri)lus energies in some way, and a very ardent attach- 
ment which she had fonned for the lady who taught us 
both. Nothing escaped her observant eyes ; and to obser- 
vation she added an artistic taste that made charming pic- 
tures of herself and every place that she inhabited. But 
she had no feeling for the beauty of nature. I remember 
plainly yet, a walk that we took across the fields, one au- 
tumn afternoon. We had stopped to rest a moment ; not a 
sound broke the stillness ; all around us the level country, 
only broken by occasionjil strips of woodland, lay peace- 
fully in the afternoon sunlight — 

" And quiet now tlie depths of air, 
As sea witliout a wave," 

quoted my sister, absently. A burst of merry laughter in- 
terrupted her. ''Don't be a sentimental little goose 
Mary ! " cried our friend, in a tone of affectionate admoni- 
tion. The laughter and the words were sweet as a bii'd's 
note, but they jarred on my ear. Many such trifling but 
significant incidents compelled me to admit, after a time, 
that she thought no more than was absolutely necessary, 
that she was quite unmoved by finer humor or finer pathos, 
and that poetry and music stirred no answering chord in 
her nature. In one memorable conversation she revealed 
to me the fact that enthusiasm, devotion to an ideal, or to 
one's fellow-men, the spirit which makes martyrs and mis- 
sionaries, seemed to her incomprehensible foolishness. "If 
we were compelled always to think of the poor, wicked. 
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miserable people in the world," she said, "we might as 
well be poor and miserable and wicked ourselves. It would 
be horribly uncomfortable. And as for the peoi)le who 
rave about principles and ideas, they can not have ordinary 
common-sense." 

She was remarkably thoughtful in attending to the little 
preferences and fancies of those whom she loved ; this 
always seemed to me one of her most charming traits, and 
it shocked me inexpressibly to find that she was capable of 
something little short of cruelty toward those whom she 
disliked. And her love for her friends did not prevent her 
from constantly misunderstanding their motives. If one 
could not always agree with her, could not approve of 
everything she said and did, the injured, reproachful look 
that she wore for some time, told us plainly that she could 
not understand, i)oor child I that we could love her, and 
yet disapprove of some particular act of hers. Perhaps it 
was this quality that led her, several times, to do real and 
serious injustice to those who loved her best. 

There was nothing lawless or violent about her nature. 
She would have been incapable of any great wrong-doing, 
for great wickedness always frightened and horrified her. 
But of religious feeling she had scarcely a trace; this she 
admitted, with a charming frankness, and lightly, as one 
confesses some slight weakness. She was by no means 
scrupulous as to minor jKunts of conscience. In fact, 
though she had little vanity and almost no pride, she was 
quietly but completely satisfied with herself. 

Our gradually developing knowledge of her caused us, as 
I have said, a good deal of perplexity. But, as it seems to 
me now, it was because we did not understand her. A na- 
ture so richly endowed, so lovable, we thought, should 
have or should not have this or that quality. But if her 
nature was at variance with our preconceived ideas of nat- 
uralness and propriety, it was at harmony with itself. 
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Nothing in her suggested the idea of a soul divided against 
itself, a better and a worse nature in conflict. Such a con- 
flict is fatal to the peace of the soul in which it rages, and 
no one was more happily contented, no one was less sub- 
ject to moods or fitfulness tlian she. Sometimes I have 
sought for an explanation of her character in the circum- 
stances of her childhood. Her father had died in her in- 
fancy, and her mother was a conttrmed invalid. CJonse- 
quently she had been left to her own devices, and, as the 
heiress to a large fortune, beautiful, and remarkably gifted, 
she had been much flattered and petted and taught to con- 
sider her will the only law. Still, this is hardly a complete 
explanation ; circumstances will not account for every- 
thing. Poor child ? In those days we often blamed her ; 
perhaps we were unjust. We do not blame a blind man 
because light and color, all the glories of earth, sea, and 
sky are mere names to him. Why should we censure her 
because she lacks something which is almost another sense 
—the power to be strongly moved and influenced by what 
lies outside ourselves ? All the teachings of this age point 
out the high obligations of each individual to mankind as 
a whole. It is an age of far-reaching sympathies, of con- 
scientiousness almost excessive. It exalts self-sacrifice as 
the chief of virtues. But her faults and virtues were of 
quite another order. If the requirements of poetical fitness 
were always met, she would have lived in some old Pagan 
land, whose inhabitants led careless, happy lives under the 
open sky, taking the pleasure that the flying hours 
afforded, untroubled by conscience, by the great problems 
of life and death, by any of the '' obstinate questionings '' 
of the present day. 

I have not seen her for years, but I know that she is 
happy, and that she is very much loved. And the world 
ought to be kind to her. Others will grieve over its sorrow 
and sin ; others will toil over its great problems ; she brings 
it sunshine and warmth and joy. 
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WHY HAS THE DRAMA DECLINED? 



A comparison of our ji<;e with tliat of Elizabeth shows 
that the drama has beyond question <»:reatly declined. We 
have no <2:reat play writer : the pieces produced upon our 
stage are for the most part either the works of the old 
dramatist or inferior comedies of modern composition. To 
wliat cause are we to attribute this lack of dramatic genius ? 
Evidently not to want of interest on the part of writers or 
of the public ; for enthusiastic critics of Shakespeare are 
common, and never before has he had so many appreciative 
readers. 

It has frequently been remarked that plays written 
since the time of Charles II are so untrue to life that 
stage character has come to be considered as quite distinct 
from real character. This change from tlie standard of the 
Eliziibethan age is su])p(»sed to have taken place in obedi- 
ence to the fiats of those French dranuitic critics who for a 
time controlled ])ublic taste in England. These learned 
theorists insisted upon consistency in dramatic characters 
until these cliaracters came to have almost nothing in com- 
mon with poor, inconsistent human nature. But not to 
this alone, or eveninincipally, can the decline of the drama 
be attributed. Otherwise the revival of admiration for the 
old dramatists' would have brought about an improved 
modern drama. 

The drama has been justly defined as the poetry of out- 
ward life and Inunan nature, liut Innnan nature varies 
with the age. It is, then, to psychological facts and to 
changes in social condition that we must look for the solu- 
tion of the problem. 

The realistic tendency of the j)resent age sti'ongly dis- 
tinguislies it from the periods of* dramatic fruitfulness. 
We no longer believe in the fountain of eternal youth or 
dream of rivers with golden sands. We do not picture 
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countries beyond tlie se*a which could put Spenser's fairy- 
land to shame. Our imagination does not bid us listen to 
"the music of the spheres" The world lies before us in 
our atlas. We know the area in square miles and the popu- 
lation of every country. The mountains mean gold-mines; 
and the rivers, commerce. Our universe is great and 
wonderful ; but we measure the speed of the planets and 
know the elements that are in their atmospheres ; we weigh 
the sun, and hope, ere long, to determine accurately the 
parallax of the fixed stars. Even in our religion we exer- 
cise the imagination less than formerly. We strive after 
the tangible, are unwilling to rely upon faith, discard 
figurative expressions, and declare that we desire nothing 
but absolute truth. The imaginative must enter largely 
into dramatic conception, and we have to some extent 
ceased to be imaginative. 

But we have not ceased to be introspective. The morbid 
morality of our Puritan ancestors, which once drove the 
drama from the stage, is with us still. We think that we are 
called upon to dissect character and to analyze our own feel- 
ings. This tendency is unfavorable to the drama ; for al- 
though it enables us to api)reciate the old productions, it 
fails to make us creative. It may be said that this condition 
of mind is but temporary and does not preclude the possi- 
bility of a drama in the future; for some philosophers think 
that our moral feelings are giadually leaving us as our race 
approaches perfection, our impulses becoming more nearly 
what they should be and so requiring less the restraint of 
moral judgment. But a state of society morally ideal 
would not be more favorable to the drama than is the pres- 
ent. For it is the i)ortrayal of the tragic or comic opera- 
tions of our imperfect nature that makes a successful 
drama. 

Our advance in social and political liberty has removed 
many dramatic elements from our lives. Dress as a class 
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distinction, the power of the liigher classes over tlie lower, 
the unlimited authority of parents over their children, un- 
questioned hereditary rights, and restrictions to freedom of 
thought and expression, were doubtless evils which our 
greater justice has remedied ; but they were also factors of 
such a nature as to enter largely and with tine effect into 
dramatic composition. 

Again, ours is an jige of general culture, and culture 
does not serve to foster the drama. Plavs have had the 
greatest influence upon the rudest ages, and i)erhaps mere 
stage efl^ect is best appreciated today by the uneducated. 
Lamb, indeed, advocates the idea that the best dramas are 
of the most value for literarv monuments and of the least, 
for representation. The acting out of a thought was neces- 
sarily much more common before languatce was developed ; 
action was as important a means of expression in the child- 
hood of the race as it now is in that of individuals. The 
days of Shakespeare seem not the childhood, it is true, but 
the vigorous youth of the English national life ; language 
was well developed but was not yet weakened by a common- 
place and formal diction ; thought and emotion still 
found spontaneous expression. Tlie refinement of our 
mature age tends directly to the conceahnent, if not to the 
suppression, of our real selves. It is only in times of great 
excitement that the student of human nature can lio])e to 
see the revelation of character. War, i)olitical agitation, 
or some personal joy or grief may draw aside for a time 
the drapery of custom ; but it is soon re adjusted, and the 
observer is inclined to doubt either his senses or his memorv. 
Under such a condition of society the production of a good 
drama would indeed be a miracle. 

Perhaps the most fatal obstacle to dramatic i)r(jgress may 
be found in the fact that our love of the practical and 
scientific so reduces everytliing to a system that there is 
little scope for individual development. Thus, the inven- 
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tion of gun- powder has removed Ihe opportunity for per- 
sonal prowess in battle. Every man belongs to some class 
of workers, becomes absorbed in his department of work, 
and is identified with its interests. The drama is pre-emi- 
nently the poetry of individual dignity, and this we do not 
possess to nearly so great a degree as formerly. It is tnie, 
that individuality of thought and opinion is advocated and 
encouraged ; but, such individuality is purely intellectual, 
and the fact that philosophers lay so much stress upon it 
points to the conclusion that individuality of character 
either is declining or is crowded out of sight by the pres- 
sure of our intellectual and material interests. 

We have not so great cause for regret at the absence 
among us of dramatic talent. We are perhaps the better 
able to judge with fairness the old master-pieces of the 
drama, to enjoy their beauties, and to appreciate the 
genius that called them into being. Why regret that our 
literature is characterized by logic and truth rather than by 
imagination 'i Our lives, though less rich in rapturous en- 
joyment, have in compensation a quieter and deeper happi- 
ness and less terrible and crushing woes. 

I. J. B., '87. 
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CYNTHIA'S EXPERIENCE. 

{Miss Frances Russell to an intimate friend.) 

*' For the first few days, my dear Helen, I rested abso- 
1 titely. Blackberry Valley was made to rest in ; that was 
nriy fii-st discovery. I remained blissfully content with it 
for a week, then I began to investigate and observe. 'Did 
I remember that I was quite young and that the country did 
i:iot exist solely to undergo the pleasure of my inspection ?' 
XVhy, no, n)y not-so-very-aged friend ; that, with some 
other bits of your dear wisdom, I have stored away for a 
x-ainy day. Just now the sun distinctly shines with me. 

Blackberry Valley is delightful ; there are only two well- 

cared-for farms in its whole extent, one being our boarding 

l>lace and the other belonging to one Abram Mason. The 

inhabitants, I find, no longer live up to their traditions, but 

they are not ashamed of it. The old Purit^m stock, gone to 

55eed here, has produced a peculiarly lethargic set of peo- 

l)le, indifferent in politics, and lax in religion, (they have 

the most charming old church !) with a standard of morality 

quite their own. Their farms afford them a bare living 

and they seem to care for little more. To be peiinitted to 

take their life easily and their cider hard, — this is all they 

ask. 

They make a fine background for my shining white Puri- 
tan maiden, and it is easy to see how little she owes to her 
surroundings. Slie is t?te discovery of my summer, and if 
I could present her to you as she seems to me, you would 
say she was a dream or a fancy of mine, but I maintain 
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that she keeps heights my fancies never found. ''Yonr 
latest enthusiam?" you ask. Yes, but more worthy than 
some. Let me tell you : her name is Cynthia Fuller and 
she lives with her aunt, Huldah Ward, who nurses the 
sick when there are any, and has "shares in the bank." 
They have a little house at the foot of West Spur— Mrs. 
Farnum's, where we are, is almost similarly situated ^ith 
regard to East Spur — and a long green lane runs in from 
the road to their barn. 

Cynthia — well, Cynthia is interesting. She has looked 
upon the ways of the ordinary girl of the Valley and to 
those grave, gray eyes of hers they seem not good, so she 
has secluded herself from them and lives her own life un- 
hindered save by the feeble protestations of Aunt Huldah, 
who has been heard to wish Cynthy wasn't so unsociable. 

Nature is everything to her. I had supposed my own 
love for it was a very serious and genuine thing, but now 
I feel like nn airy flirtation of to-day brought face to face 
with a stern, primitive passion. She is fanciful, too, and 
expends a great deal of crude imagination on the different 
aspects of the Valley — as when she tells me that some- 
times the sweeping outlines of its ridges seem to her like 
the curves around lips that smile, and sometimes like the 
drawn lines on the paralytic's cheek ! 

T call her my Puritan maiden, for she looks the chaitic- 
ter, and I think 1 see indications that she is it. She does 
not indulge herself in her fancies, and sometimes treats 
even her own ideals with a dash of severity. I think she 
has the temperament that longs, — but the character that 
struggles to repress longing, if I may say so. I fancy that 
in the midst of her rebellions she would feel that submis- 
sion was a more fitting thing, that any content was more 
decent and becoming than any unrest. And she will 
always walk according to her light though its Hickerings 
may disturb her. I shall perhaps suggest to her that this 
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is a failing the electric light shares with the tallow dip. I 
do not believe she has thought of that. 

These are unnecessary suppositions on my part, — but 
you know already that I. at least, am not given to restrain- 
ing my fancy. I shall like, sometime, to tell you how I 
discovered some of Cvnthias favorite haunts, and after- 
ward herself in them, and how pleasant it was to make her 
shy acquaintance ; we are very good friends now, and of 
that which I have, I have delighted to give her, from the 
last new way of doing the hair, — up, I sui3ix)se it is up. 
She has an extjuisitely graceful head and a wonderful ap- 
prehension of the best of everything. Tn this last she is 
my ideal unspoiled child of Nature. Why is it that the 
children of Nature Uwsually so called, betray every other 
intiuence before that of their a(!knowledged parent ? 

All this, and vet vou have no idea of Cvnthia. I am 
comforted only by reflecting that there is nothing in this 
unique place of which I could give you any idea, unless it 
be Mrs. Farnum's best parlor, whose like you have seen 
before. 

I nearly forgot to mention that it is apparent to discern- 
ing eyes like mine and Aunt Huldalrs, that the young 
owner of the other well-kept farm highly appreciates this 
engjiging but not exactly domestic child. I do not think 
Cynthia knows ; or, knowing, she quite disregards. She 

is so young as that !'' Frances Ilussell added to 

this letter a page or two of chat more personal to her cor- 
respondent and herself, and then f(jlded and sealed it with 
an air of dissatisfaction. She had failed to convey to her 
friend's mind just the picture she intended, and yet that 
was a thing in which she was generally quite successful. 
She said to herself that she must try again some day, for 
really, Helen would take pleasure in knowing this moun- 
tain girl. 

It haj)pened, however, that she did not make the attempt 
soon, and the weeks that followed made it seem less desir- 
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able to do so. She was obliged to admit to herself that either 
Cynthia had changed or else she had overstated in her own 
mind the attractiveness of the girl's nature, for intercourse 
with her had certainly ceased to be the fresh, stimulating 
thing it had seemed at first. Miss Russell was conscious 
that she was not altogether free from a liability to be car- 
ried away by her enthusiasm for the new — and there was 
no apparent cause for any change in Cynthia. In thinking 
this, however, she did, for her, an unusual thing ; she un- 
derestimated her own influence in shaping the moods of 
those with whom she was closely associated. 

It w^as now September, and Miss Russell was preparing 
to return to her home ; she was, besides, unusually occu- 
pied with her own affairs. She would perhaps have given 
more attention to the difference that she felt in Cynthia if 
there had not been so much of interest in her own life Just 
then. It was a bright young life and drew its inspirations 
from many sources. Cynthia would have furnished the 
material for a letter or two, and one of those clever, 
sketchy talks that a few of Miss Russell's intimates were 
privileged to hear. Was not that something? She found 
few who gave her more than this, and some who desired to 
be much to her, gave less. As a matter of economy it 
seems a pity that she could not have known the whole of 
the little drama in which she figured, for it would have 
been the most effective of all her summer stories. 

Before meeting Frances Russell, Cynthia's inner life had 
followed a course which though not always smooth was 
still her own. She had always been stronger than anyone 
she met, and hitherto had known nothing of the subtileties 
of personal influence, that mental electric fluid which shat- 
ters or strengthens where it comes as chance, it sometimes 
seems, decides. Now she was to understand in some part 
the difference that one human being, neither greatly lov- 
ing nor hating, but quietly pursuing a pleasant path of life, 
can make to another. 
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She could perceive that Miss Russell liked her, and as 
for herself, very presently she found the attraction and 
admiration she felt at first for this most gracious and bril- 
liant young lady, growing into a tense aifection which she 
hid in her secret heart, rejoicing, and betraying it not. 
Freely as Frances gave to her, did she return that also 
which she had, and the result was indeed pleasant and 
edifying for a time. 

There never were such days of delight as those summer 
days. It was not simple air that Cynthia breathed, but 
some rarer ether. She saw all things more clearly, and 
even the world that she loved was more dear to her. She 
apprehended joy everywhere, but how shall the heart and 
soul and brain of the Xew Englander be awake and his 
conscience sleep? Shall he not use his whole quickened 
perception to discern that such keen happiness is criminal? 

There are some natures born to suffer ; the friends of 
such are spared the pain of thinking, "If this had not 
l)een so, had the circumstances been but a little different, a 
life might have been happier"; for if not with the sword, 
then with the penknife such souls will wound themselves. 
Cynthia's simple life had brought her into contact with 
few people and given her small opportunity to exercise any 
weighty weapons against herself ; but it must be acknowl- 
edged that she used the penknife skillfully. 

It was not long before her vague feeling that there was 
something irregular in the great gladness that she felt, 
grew clearer, and presently she discovered that she was de- 
pending too much on another nature. This seemed a spirit- 
ual crime to her ; viewed with uncompromising justice, what 
else could it be? In her lonely life she had known that 
rarest and least recognized of passions, the ardent, blind 
longing to sacrifice one's self for something human ; but 
here was no opportunity for that. She needed Frances, 
and Frances had no need of her. If she then clung to this 
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friendship, it was for her own selfish sake. This was self- 
indulgence and not self-sacrifice. 

How very clear it was, how simple! Here was one 
wrong in the world that she could right, and none would 
suffer but herself. The idea possessed her and grew upon 
her. No truth had ever seemed to her so assurred, so ab- 
solute ; the strength of what the world calls stubborn facts 
was as weakness beside it. Tt did not occur to her that in 
walking according to this light she might find pain which 
would be hard to bear. While vision is yet strong and 
action unbegun, personal endurance seems nothing. Who 
am I, asks the impassioned and usually youthful seer, 
that I should be permitted to suffer for the absolute, pure 
truth. 

Cynthia was ready to act. Was the first thing to be done 
to break oflf her acquaintance with Miss Russell ? Very 
well, it should be broken off. She would not make a scene 
of it, and run the risk of being laughed at a little and told 
that this was folly, and brought to believe it herself, and 
so drawn back to the dear intimacy she had resolved to 
forego. She would, rather, withdraw her companionship 
softly and imperceptibly, demonstrating indubitably to 
herself in the process, what she already believed — that she 
signified nothing to Frances. She could do this, and she 
did, with the effect on Miss Russell already noted ; but 
though buoyed up by continual excitement, it was hard to 
do, and she was not sorry that Frances would soon be 
gone. Not sorry : Yet when Frances was actually gone and 
she was alone, she did not find herself greatly rejoicing. It 
was difficult to maintain successfully that mental attitude 
which had at first seemed to her the only right and natural 
one. She began to realize that the hardest part of her task 
was yet before her. One may alienate one's friends from 
one's self with sufficient ease, but who shall teach us how to 
separate ourselves from the souls to whom we cling, or with 
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what ansesthetic can the pain of such severance be dead- 
ened ? 

Cynthia had acted from a stronger conviction of purely 
spiritual facts than she had ever felt before, and she had 
expected to know afterward at least the satisfaction of a 
liard duty well done, but she experienced only an unhap- 
i:>ine8S that confused and dulled her. She was all loneli- 
ness, not only for that whi(*h she had lost, but for all that 
she had never had. She had attenj])ted to broaden and 
x-ender symmetrical her life, according to her highest con- 
ception of symmetry, but she had only taken a few blind 
»teps in the endless path of spiritual wStruggle. Not i)os- 
s<5ssing the fine consolation of being able to philosophize 
over her misery, she bore it doggedly as best she could. 

Day succeeded day of the amber, October weather, but, 
»<jlf-absorbed and struggling she did not know how they 
l>as8ed. She could not have told how long it was from the 
^\ay when she heai'd that Frances was gone, to the one when 
t^le first snow-flake fell on her face as she was rambling 
^.imlessly over the mountain. 

It may be imagined that Aunt Huldah did not find her 
•=^asy to understand at this period. If Cynthia had not 
^^>«en her only sister's only child and born in Troy — a prob- 
lematic region whose effect on character Aunt Huldah was 
tiot inclined to underestimate — it might have gone more 
hardlv with her in her aunt's estimation, for it seemed 
obvious to Miss Ward that Cynthy **had got her head 
turned through bein' so much with that girl from the city." 
Heraonstrance could effect nothing now, and Aunt Huldah 
could bide her time, but when it came there was a word or 
two she meant to say to Cynthy. 

The storms came presently, shutting them into the little 
house, and they experienced the dreariness of a winter that 
seems to have no end. It was a dreamlike season to Cyn- 
thia. Physically speaking, when suffering reaches a cer- 
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tain point, unconsciousness supervenes, and she had now 
fallen into the long lethargy which corresponds to that in 
mental ills. Aunt Huldah's occasional caustic remarks 
tended to rouse her ; but at the same time, sewing carpet- 
rags by the hour is a monotonous occupation and not 
eminently fitted to enliven the mind. By way of variety 
she might look out of the window, but the winter land- 
scape was one which demanded entire attention and a keen 
regard before it revealed its finer aspects. There were the 
trees, to be sure ; one need not exert one's self to see that 
the maples yonder at the mountain's foot crouch, dumb and 
patient, waiting for the spring, or that against its sides 
they cling dim and gray, like a mist that waits for the sun 
to rise. 

When at last spring opened, Aunt Huldah, at least, was 
heartily glad to see it. She didn't know when she had 
passed such a dull winter. *'If it hadn't been for Abram 
Mason comin in now and then, and the Farnum's, she 
didn't know what she would a' done. Cynthy hadn't been 
no coT^pany at all." 

Cynthia herself was more indifferent to the budding 
year than was her wont, and it was June before she was so 
far her former self that Aunt Huldah ventured to speak the 
words she had had on her mind to say. They had been 
sewing all the afternoon, and now, after the early tea, Cyn- 
thia was still sitting by the window \yith her work in her 
lap, but doing nothing. Aunt Huldah was stirring around 
the room putting the tea-things away in various cupboards 
and drawers. She felt vaguely that it was easier to speak 
her mind when she was active and Cynthia idle. 

*' Cynthy," she said abruptly, "what do you s'pose 
Abram Mason comes here so much for?" '• I don't know. 
Aunt Huldah," returned Cynthia listlessly, letting her 
work fall to the floor as she spoke. "I guess you 
could tell if you had give it as much consideration as 
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I have," returned Aunt Huldah dryly. *'He's a good 
man and a good pervider, Cynthy, an' T don't want to 
be harsh, but everybody ought to do something in 
this world to make 'em worth their salt, if they don't 
earn it out an' out. You'll have what I've got when 
Fm gone, but that's only a little, and you couldn't go on 
livin' here the way I've done. I don't know as the's any 
better place for you, or one where you'll be more use than 
on the Mason farm. It's a good one, too," added Aunt 
Huldah reflectivelv. 

Silence in the little kitchen. The girl rose hastily with 
a gesture that might mean anything, and turned to go out 
the low east door. She passed the glass as she did so, and 
looking in it, put up her hand half unconsciously to smooth 
the heavy coils of her hair, which she had worn all winter 
in the style Frances had tiiught her. She still clung eagerly 
to that and one or two similar non-essentials. 

She went down the lane, and leaned upon the bars, look- 
ing about her. Of a sudden she became conscious that it 
was a June evening, and that June was beautiful. How 
sweet the air wa« ! and yonder the new moon was going 
down the west, a golden shadow above the serene, pale 
yellow of the evening sky. She looked upon the world as 
with unaccustomed eyes, and found it very good. It seem- 
ed long since she had looked on it before ! 

She drew in deep breaths of the warm, sweet air, she ca- 
ressed with soft touches the slender, light leaves of the 
budded orange lilies that grew on either side the bar-posts. 
She felt a pervading sense of surrender to the influences of 
the perfect night. 

And then, down the road she saw her farmer-lover com- 
ing with his light, swinging stride, and whistling as he 
came. How strong and confident and trusty he looked ! 
And she remembered now, though often and often she had 
.seen it, unrecognizi ng, that his smile was tender. She 
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stood and leaned upon the bars and waited ; her tlioughts 
were swift but very calm. Was this the right end of it 
all ? Was this the one moment toward which her 
life for the last year had been blindly tending ? Why not ? 
Why not ? If it were, then surely she must meet it fitting- 
ly, and what did that mean if not that when he came and 
stood beside her and looked down upon her with infinite 
tenderness and patient questioning in his face, she should 

look up with an answering greeting in her eyes t 

It is not too much to say that she had passed through 
her hardest experience. She had not teen able to say 
"This also will pass away," and yet although she could 
not know it in her worst days and be cheered by the 
thought, none the less was it true, and it came to pass for 
her as for others that when the spring freshets were over, 
the current of her life ran steadily and contentedly on 
through all the summer days and summer storms that fol- 
lowed. 

Her after-life was above all else peaceful, and though she 
read its occasional narrowness and deprivation by the il- 
lumination of those early days when she had experienced 
the most penetrating and abounding sense she was ever to 
have of the life and fullness that is in the world, she saw 
more and more clearly as the years went on, that the fierce 
light that sometimes shines out across our youth, gives too 
lurid a glow for the evening lamp ; rightly or wrongly, she 
apprehended that such incandescent illuminations are 
chiefly of benefit when they have taken their place as stars 
in our sky and we follow them afar oflf. 



%Ait0VS^ ^nbU. 



Order is heaven's first law, and the comfort of earth re- 
quires the enforcement of that hiw. Two places where we 
should like to see it more strictly obeyed are the Reading- 
Room and the Library. How pleasant it is to go into the 
Reading- Room for *' just five minutes," and then to spend 
half of those five minutes in hunting for the particular 
paper or magiizine that one wants, or to go to the Library 
— especially to case 31 — and, after looking as a matter of 
form in the place for whicli a book is registered, search 
through all the fifteen shelves without feeling satisfied that 
the book is really drawn I 

If only each student would in the one place return her 
paper to the spot from which she took it instead of drop- 
ping it wherever she liapi)ened to be sitting, and in the 
other pay some regard to the Labels on the backs of the 
books, virtue would surely bring its own reward. If this 
is too much to ask, possibly some arrangement might be 
made by which the librarian would kindly return to the 
shelves the books of those students who ''can't stop" to 
put them where they belong. 



The Senior parlor is kindly granted ])y the Faculty to the 
Senior CLass to ensure to them and tlieir guests a privacy 
which the College jmrlors do not aflFord. Naturally, the 
j)rivileges of the room are extended to friends in the other 
classes, but its limited extent curtails the quantity of our 
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hospitality in deference to certain ideas of quality. The 
smallness of the room is felt especially when College giiests 
are taken there, since so many desire to meet them, and the 
space will accommodate so few. But the unavoidable dif- 
ficulties are increased a hundred fold by the thoughtlessness 
of certain students, who, in their enthusiasm, linger about 
the door and gaze through the portiere as through the bars 
of a cage. The unfortunate object of scrutiny is embar- 
rassed, and the entertainers are wrathful, but the crowd in- 
creases until the stranger wonders if there has been a strike. 
The class does not want the parlor for itself alone, but a 
stampede of girls from all quarters of the building makes 
it impossible to entertain the friends who have a right in- 
side the door. The Senior parlor is as much a private room 
as one of the study parlors, yet few of the people who 
crowd around the door of the former could be persuaded to 
do the same in front of a student's room, no matter 
how great a curiovsity might be inside. 



Much discussion lias arisen in those colleges which pos- 
sess Conference Committees, as to whether these Commit- 
tees are doing the work and exerting the influence which 
miglit reasonably be expected of them. They are accused 
of introducing unimportant subjects of debate, and of ac- 
complisliing nothing in more serious matters. Some stu- 
dents advocate abolishing the Conference Committees. 
This question is one which each college must settle for 
itself, but in which all colleges have an interest. It would 
seem unfortunate if a body organized for the purpose of 
keei)ing before the faculty the opinions of the students 
on matters involving the welfare of the college should be 
dissolved. On the other hand, if the Committees discuss 
trivial subjects, without definite purpose, they defeat their 
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own end. Small grievances, the mere gossip of college life, 
should find no place in their deliberations. If those Com- 
mittees which are already established would realize fully 
the dignity of their position, and a larger number of col- 
leges would try the experiment of allowing the students a 
voice in matters which so closely concern them, the trouble- 
some problem might he speedily solved. 



For some time past a feeling has been growing among 
the students that we may with justice ask to have a mail 
delivered at the College in the evening. At present any 
mail matter ariving in Poughkeepsie after eleven in the 
morning resiches us at nine or noon of the following day. 
It is no doubt true that the bulk of the mail is received at 
Poughkeepsie during the morning hours ; but again and 
again we have letters bearing a stamp which shows that 
they have reached Poughkeepsie during the afternoon or 
early evening. It is far from agreeable on Monday morn- 
ing, for example, to open a letter which has lain for thirty- 
six hours in the city two miles distant. We can easily see 
that if, as we have been told, an evening mail at the College 
would be so small as to average only twelve or fifteen let- 
ters, it would be absurd to ask to have the necessary ar- 
rangements made. But we feel that we are not unreason- 
able in asking to have the experiment tried for two or 
three Saturday evenings, that it may be decided whether 
or not the gain is proportional to the additional expense 
and trouble entailed. 



Within a few days it has been rumored that the students 
will not be allowed to give a fourth Hall play this year. 
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It has been the cnstom during the past few years to ha?e 
four Hall plays, two in the firat semester, and two in the 
second. It has been the case, however, that very seldom 
have the plays been equally divided l)etween the two sem- 
esters. On account of the difficulty in settling down to the 
dull routine of work attendant upon the first semester, we 
have usually had one play then, and the other three in the 
following semester. This year luis proved no exception to 
the rule, and the first of February finds but one Hall play 
in the annals of the Philalethean Society, and what is more, 
the prospect of only the allotted number before the end of 
the year. A thorough search through the minutes of the 
meetings of the Philalethean Society fails to V)ring to light 
any record of the necessity for having the first two i)lays be- 
fore the end of January, or never. As long as there has been 
such a misunderstanding about the rule, it seems rather 
hard to have it enforced on short notice. Of course there 
is a great amount of work connected with these plays, and 
it is but right and just that this work should be distributed 
as evenly as possible throughout the year. We would ask 
as a great favor that the rule should not go into effect this 
year, but be left over until the next. Then, after being 
brought ])efore the Philalethean Society with due regard, 
no discontent would arise at its enforcement. 



This world is so full of contradictions that the opposite of 
everything is likely to be true. Dr. Watts and innumer- 
able others have sung of the virtue of industry. It re- 
mains for us to declare that idleness also has its place 
among the virtues, and that there are at least a few girls in 
College who ought to cultivate it, — the girls who study 
until the latest possible minute at night, and then set their 
alarm-clocks for half-past five ; the girls who can not eat or 
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sleep daring examination time ; the girls, in short, who 
work far harder than there is any necessity for their work- 
ing. Although " The Lotos Eaters " is not commonly con- 
sidered a didactic poem, some of these girls could learn a 
great deal from a careful perusal of it. But speaking se- 
riously, feverish haste and an unnatural tension of every 
nerve will not help to make our lessons profitable to us ; in 
fact, that they may be profitable to the fullest extent, we 
ought to enjoy them. We do not want to become mere 
mechanical contrivances for memorizing and reciting. We 
do want to gain control over ourselves, and to stop short 
when one has done enough is decidedly a manifestation of 
self-control. We are proud to say that the system of the 
College does not require any girl to over- work, and there- 
fore those who do are quite inexcusable. 



HOME MATTERS. 

Our first concert this year was given, in the Chapel, on 
VVednesday evening, January 21, by Edward B. Perry, 
pianist, and the New York St. George's Glee Club. One 
of the features of the program was the Schumann Sonata, 
in F sharp minor. The very beautiful Introduction lead- 
ing into the first movement was charmingly rendered, as 
were the Aria, Scherzo and Finale which followed it. The 
interpretation of this Sonata was of peculiar interest, as 
Mr. Perry has just been studying it with Clara Schumann, 
to whom the Sonata was originally dedicated by the com- 
poser. 

Dr. Ritter's Indian Serenade, "I arise from dreams of 
thee," which was heard this evening for the first time, was 
warmly applauded. 

The Club sang with much spirit and precision, and re- 
ceived a hearty applause, worthy of better selections than 
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some on the program ; their encores especially were of an 
uninteresting character. Dr. Ritters short talk in the af- 
ternoon added to our interest in the Glee. The Glee, which 
is the English song of the people, corresponding to the 
German lied or French chanson, is in its nature popular, 
but it has not necessarily the sensational character of those 
which were heard in the evening. 

We can say of Mr. Perry's playing what can be said of 
so few players we have heard, that it is truly satisfactory. 
His interpretation of Chopin is always pleasing and artistic. 
He has the sensitive delicacy of touch which was so char- 
acteristic of that composer. The Impromptu, in A flat, the 
Nocturne, in D flat, and Ballade, in G minor, were perhaps 
the most enjoyable selections of the evening. 

The Toccata in I) flat by Mayer and Rhapsodie Hongroise 
of Liszt are brilliant compositions, and were performed in 
a brilliant stvle. 

The first encore which he played, a Polonaise, by Dewey, 
had in it some wonderful octave work. 

Three years ago Mr. Perry was a teacher in the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music. From there he went to Germany 
where he has been studying for the last two years with 
Clara Schumann and Liszt. He returned to this country 
last August. Since then he has been engaged in teaching 
in Boston and in giving concerts from time to time. 

This concert was so thoroughly enjoyed by all, that we 
hope it will not be long before Dr. Ritter gives us such an- 
other musical treat. 



The Day of Prayer for Colleges was observed in the 
usual manner, and yet the day seemed singularly impres- 
sive, for it is seldom that we have the privilege of listening 
to such a sermon as Dr. John Hall brought to us that raorn- 
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^ ng. We were amazed to find that so many rich thoughts 

<:;hi8ter around the familiar words of his text: ''But we 

J?reach Christ crucified." Taking the sentence word by 

^vord, he clearly showed why Paul takes Christ as his 

"•heme, and not the Father or Holy Spirit, and why he 

Xr^ii^hes Christ crucified rather than Christ born or risen. 

Ht would scarcely be possible to give an analysis or sketch 

that would convey even a faint idea of the forcibleness of 

the discourse. The preacher is so eminent that any who 

:failed to hear him may well regret their loss. 



It is probably well-known that Dr. Ritter is the author 
of several musical works which have supplied a lack in the 
literature of music and which have stimulated the love and 
study of music as an art. The ''Students' History of 
Music," "Music in England," and *' Music in America," 
have received high commendation and just appreciation in 
this country and abroad. It is generally granted that his 
history of American music is the only one which deserves 
the name. His most recent work, a ''Manual of Musical 
History," has come into our hands and we are glad to 
recommend it to all lovers and students of music. The 
aim of the author in this treatise is to point out the most 
important artistic events from the epoch of ancient Greece 
to our present time, and to prepare music students for 
more elaborate works, and especially for his own writings 
which are mentioned above. It is also intended as a con- 
cise and reliable text-book for teachers or lecturers who 
have under their charge classes in musical history. At the 
end of the volume are found two useful lists, one embrac- 
ing the names of the principal musical forms ; the other 
the principal instruments with their compass, as used in 
modern orchestras. We congratulate Dr. Ritter upon the 
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success with which his works have met and predict that a 
fate equally happy awaits his latest work. 



♦•» 



GOIiLEGB NOTES. 

The Rev. Rowland Howard, Secretary of tlie American 
Peace Association, conducted the evening Chapel service, 
January 19. 

A concert was given in the Chapel, on the evening of 
January 27, by the St. George's Glee Club, and Mr. Edward 
B. Perry. 

Thursday, January 28, was the Day of Prayer for Col- 
leges ; the morning Chapel service was conducted by Dr. 
John Hall of New York. 

The second semester began February 1. 

Dr. Hall has taken Dr. Mosher's place in College. 

The elocution classes have been organized. We are glad 
to welcome to the College Miss Hoag as the new- elocution 
teacher. 

Fifteen new students have entered College since Christ- 
mas. 

Mrs. Emily Talbott- Walker, a former student of Vassar, 
has presented the Department of Natural History with a 
large collection of ferns from the Sandwich Islands. 

The committee for Founder's Day has been chosen with 
Miss Southworth as chairman. 



\ 
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r has chosen tlie following officers for next semester : 

President, Miss Wilson. 
Vice President, Miss Terry. 
Secretary, Miss Critchlev. 
Treasurer, Miss Frank. 

Ts officers for next semester are : 

President, Miss Ward. 
Vice President, Miss Pocock. 
Secretary, Miss Brosius. 
Treasurer, Miss Warner. 

's officers are : 

President, Miss Boy den. 
A'ice President, Miss Chester. 
Secretary, Miss Greer. 
Treasurer, Miss Comfort. 

:oteric's officers are : 

President, Miss Phillips. 
Vice President, Miss Werne. 
Secretary, Miss Bush. 
Treasurer, Miss Thurston. 

le officers cliosen by the Y. W. C. A. are : 

President, Miss Learned. 

Vice President, Miss Bradley. 

Recording and Corresponding Secretaries, Miss Mac 

Creery and Miss S. Chester. 
Treasurer, Miss M. Chester. 

•eshman, to Sophomore : — ''Why don't you take Zoul- 
? It is so interesting to study the derivation of words." 

ae young lady in last semester's Logic class announced 
) the Canons of Induction were invented by Sir Humph- 
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rey Davy. Another made the still more startling statement 
that the Indus is the largest river flowing into the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Professor: — ''Now, Miss X., if, after eating a certain 
kind of food, — oatmeal for instance — for a long tirae, I 
should come to the conclusion that oatmeal is exceedingly 
wholesome, what method of induction should I employ f 

Miss X. — "Why, if it agreed with you, the method of 
agreement, I suppose." Sensation. 

First student, translating French : ~ " People take the 
American express to see Niagara Falls." 

Second student : — '' What !" First repeats. 

Second student (contemptuously), " People go to America 
expressly to see Niagara Falls." 

Wanted : — V. C. Class Day books previous to the year 
1873. Any one willing to furnish any number of the same 
will please notify the Miscellany or Miss M. E. Jones, 
10 James Street, Boston, Mass., and will be liberally paid 
for them. 



■♦•» 



PERSONALS. 

[Any communications concerning former students wUl be gladly 

received by the Personal Editor.] 

'72. 

Miss Brace lectured before the New Century Club of 
Philadelphia, February 13, on "The methods of the 
Theatre-Francaise. ' ' 

At the annual meeting of the New York Association of 
Vassar Alumnje, January 30, the following resolutions 
were adopted : 
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Whereas, It has pleased the Divine Will to remove from our midst 
OI7HARLOTTB E. FiNCH, an honored member and former president of this 
^^k^sociation ; therefore 

Ruolved^ That in the death of our associate we loose one who was 
'armly interested in the work of this Association, and whose heart and 
Aort were ^ven in devoted service to the cause of true education. 

Resolved^ That we offer our sympathy to her family and friends in their 
>reavement 

Resolved, That these resolutions be published in the Vassar Miscellany, 
.:xid that a copy of them be sent to the family of our late member. 

'78. 

Miss Helen Brown has written a novel, entitled "Two 
ollege Girls," which will shortly be given to the public 
lirough Ticknor and Co., Boston. 

Dr. Mary W. Case is practicing in Troy. 

'80. 

Married, at Perry, N. Y., October 13, Miss Carrie P. 
^"alker, formerly of '80, to Mr. Ambrose J. Wood. 

'81. 
Miss E. L. Bush is teaching in Ishpening, Mich. 

Miss Henck is traveling in the Southern States. 

Miss J. A. ^[eeker is spending the winter in southern 
^^alifornia. 

'82. 

Married, in New York, December 19, Genevieve Buck- 
le mid to Prank L. Crawford. 

The following are the names of former students who have 
visited College during the past month : 
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Miss S. F. Sheppard, '77 ; Miss Hillard, '78 ; Miss Val- 
leaii, '83; Mrs. Comwell-Stanton and Miss Jenckes, '84; 
Misses Hunting, Harvey and Putnam. 



♦•» 



EXCHANGE NOTES. 

An editorial in the Concardiensis calls attention to the 
evils of the marking system as practiced at Union College. 
While one of tlie functions of a college paper is the discus- 
sion of matters pertaining to the government of the insti- 
tution which it represents, there are limits whicli can not 
be passed with dignity. Surely, when criticisms on the 
acts of tlie Faculfy take the form of offensive personalities 
as in the present instance, these limits liave been trans- 
gressed. The Concordiensis contains a plea for Civil Ser- 
vicf^ Reform. Some strong arguments are stilted in favor 
of the Reform movement, and certain possible means of 
opposing the spoils system are mentioned. 

With one more number, the Harvard Adeocate will have 
completed its twentieth year. It has been decided to give 
prominence to the occasion by filling the next number with 
contributions from past editors. The promised Adeocate 
prize story and essay have been published. The latter is a 
tolerant, sympathetic, and well written article on ''Pessim- 
ism. 

Lasell Lea res comes to us full of boarding-school senti- 
meiitalism. In some few respects the paper is well con- 
ducted. The short columns headed ''Musical Notes," 
''Political Notes/' *'Art Notes," and "Scientific Notes," 
generally hold interesting information. But the editorials 
are trivial, the personals are too familiar for publication, 
and the longer articles are usually not remarkable for 
literary merit. 
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The Nassau ^'LiV^ contains an unusually large number 
of i:)oems of considerable merit. Some of these are transla- 
tions. Among them are several lyrics of Aristophanes. 

"•The Battle of Monmouth," the Clark Prize Oration 
printed in the January number of the Hamilton Literary 
Monthly, comprises a striking description of the battle, 
and a statement of its results. The literary style is excel- 
lent. ''The Influence of the Various Political Parties " is 
a careful outline of the changes which have taken place in 
our government since its establishment, together with their 
causes and effects. The Editors' Table of the ''ii?7." is well 
filled, especially with alumni news. 

In the February Atlantic, Mi*s. Oliphanfs novel, "A 
Country Gentleman," is brought to a conclusion. The . 
two other serials, ''The Priiu^ess Casamassima " and "In 
the Clouds/' are continued. Whittier ccmtributes a i)oem 
entitled *^The Homestead." ''A Half-Score New Novel- 
ists" is a review of the (^hief productions of some of our 
minor novelists. **lSaleiu Cupboards," by Eleanor Put- 
nam, affords pleasant light reading. *' Ministerial Re- 
sponsibility and the Constitution," by Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell, is a discussion of the cpiestion whether ''a re- 
sponsible ministry can be grafted into our institutions with- 
out entirely changing their nature."' 

The Century for February is unusually fine. The first 
article is an account of the life and work of Antoine Ijouis 
Barye. It is illustrated by plates showing some of his 
finest statues. '* The Ministers Charge,'- a new novel by 
Howells, is begun in this number. Cable contributes a jnc- 
ture of southern life, under the title, " The Dance in Place 
Congo.'' This is rendered vivid by numerous illustrations 
and by selections of Creole music. " Will the Land Be- 
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come a Desert ?" is an argument in favor of the preserva 
tion of the forests of the country. Stockton begins a story 
" A Borrowed Month." '' John Bodewin's Testimony " i 
continued. 

The St. NicTtolas contains several stories of hunting and 
fishing. Edmund Alton, in his serial, ''Among the Law- 
Makers," compares the English and American Constitu- 
tions. "The Firm of Big Brain, Little Brain and Co.," is 
a lesson in physiology. Mrs. Jackson's "New Bits of Talk 
for Young Folks" ends, for the present month, wnth a 
poem. 





'•^ 



BOOK IVOTICES. 

Richters "Inorganic Chemistry," translated from the 
German by Prof. Edgar F. Smith, is a comprehensive text- 
book of general and theoretical chemistry. The order of 
topics is based upon the periodic classification of the ele- 
ments according to Meyer and Miendelejeff Considerable 
attention is given to this system of classification and also 
to the chemistry of heat. The characteristics of the ele- 
ments and their compounds, together with the methods of 
obtaining them, are clearly stated. A chapter is devoted 
to crystallography, another to a brief account of spectrum 
analysis. The theories of chemistry are treated concisely 
and in a manner that can not fail to win interest. The 
book contains illustrations and a colored plate of spectra. 

A Text' Book of Inorganic Ckeviistry, by Prof. Victor 
VON RiCHTER, translated by Prof. Edgar F. Smith. Phil- 
adelphia : P. Blakiston, Son and Company. 

————♦♦♦ 
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REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOS- 
TON ASSOCIATION OF VASSAR AL.UMN>E. 



The regular annual meeting of the Boston Association of Vassar Alumnte 
vas held at Hotel Vendome on January 2, 1886, Dr. Culbertson presiding. 
^fter the reading of the minutes of the last m^etint;. Miss How^e reported 
hat $162.50, the proceeds of the Authors* Reading, held November 24, had 
>een forwarded to the committee holding the gymnasium fund. The 
lominating committee offered the following list of officers for 1886 : 

President— Miss H. E. Herset, 76. 

Vice Presidents^Miss A. W. Foster, '72, Dr. E. B. Culbertson, 77. 

Secretary and Treasurer— Miss E. M. Howe, *82. 

AsslAtant Secretary— Miss Bertha Hazard, 79. 
Miss Foster, 72, gave the report of the committee on college, and her 
paper was supplemented by remarks from Miss Whitney, '68, Miss Rey- 
nolds, '80, and Miss Leach, *85. It having been suggested that Professor 
Mitchell was willing to try to raise an endowment fund sufficient to put 
the astronomical dapartment upon an independent basis, the Boston As- 
sociation voted to raise $500 to meet any expenses which she might incur 
i n this work. 

The new constitution proposed for the General Association was then read 
%nd discussed, and it was finally handed over to the Executive Committee 
tor further consideration. 

It was moved and carried that the Nominating Committee for each year 
should be appointed not later than April. 

The meeting was then adjourned until after luncheon, when Miss Foster, 
'72, presented a report of the work of the Boston Association during the 
past year, and Miss Howe, '82, read a paper upon '*The Social Element of 
College Life.*' Extracts were also read from the report of the Western 
Association, and after discussion of the papers read and of the excellent 
^ork of the Alumnse in the West, the meeting adjourned. 
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OUT OF BONDAGE. 

** For ye were called unto freedom." 

Roll-rail — never long in Senior Greek — wjis over. Pro- 
cessor Dean laid down her class-book, and said in her calm 
roice, 

" Miss Blanchard.'' 

Eleven yonng women settled themselves comfortably in 
rheir seats, with inward thanksgivings ; the twelfth 
grasped her copy of Thucydides, and sat ere(»t, with snch 
[in air of desperation that Professor Dean said, with a 
touch of amusement in her voice, 

** Are you as happy as you look. Miss Blanchard C* 

'* Ifappi/ 1" cried the girl ; and the class smiled. 

''Then you are not looking forward with pleasure to the 
work of the next three weeks V 
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. *' Well — not exactly,'^'' was Miss Bljinchard's reply; at 
which the smile grew into laughter. 

*'Are you all of Miss Blanchard's mind?" questioned 
the Professor. '* Is there really no one here who hopes t-^ 
enjoy this review ?" 

" Professor Dean you don't really mean you expect it ?^ 
protesttjd Miss Blanchard, finding her voice. "Why, Tv^ ^ 
just about died of the advance — doing it without notes too»- • 
and the review will be worse because now you will expec^^ 
me to know something ; and I don't know any thing ; an -^ 
it's going to be very unpleasant — having everybody find ^*^ 
out!'' 

''If I should tell you that after this your part in thi ^ 
class would be that of a listener, would you be happier?" 

" O wojit you ?" murmured Miss Blanchard, with such ^^ 
6jigh of rapture that the laugh broke out again. 

''Then I am to understand that what troubles you is no" ^ 
your ignorance, but the fact that people ' find it out '?" 

" Profei^sor Dean ! you know I don't mean that I" 

"No, Miss Blanchard, I do not know it. I wish, with all ^ 
my heart, I did. Young ladies, I am glad this subject hasr?^ 
come up this morning. It is quite time you asked your-^ ^ 
selves a few plain questions, and gave them honest an-- 
swers. You have been doing some difficult work this sero— — 
ester, and you have done it well. I have been mucl 
pleased with both its quantity and quality ; but I have no\ 
been pleased with the spirit in which it has been done. H 
asked you to read these chapters with no helps but your* 
lexicon and grammar, not so much as a test of wnat you 
could do as a test of what you are. I find that some of 
you are superficial ; some of you are careless ; most of 
you are conscientious learners. I wish I could say that 
any of you are students. If I had been an Egyptian 
task-master, (condemning you to make bricks without 
straw I could scarcely have caused more groaning or a 
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deeper sense of bondage. Not one of you has seemed to 
have a glimpse of t)ie truth that you are not here to show 
^what you know, but to find out what you do not know ; 
and that I am here, not to condemn your ignorance, but 
to enlighten it. Miss Blanchard is indignant because I 
liave told her that she prefers a sliow of knowledge to its 
renlity, but it is true of every one of you. If your 
presence in this class-room means anything at all, it means 
that you love wisdom and seek understanding, not that you 
are already possessed of them. Yet I hear you every day 
lamenting — what? Your ignorance? your carelessness? 
your inaccuracy? Not at all; only the betrayal of them. 
If one is to judge from your speech you would be content 
to be fools all your lives — if only you could appear to be 
Avise. Now, it is, perhaps, aline thing for you to be able to 
read Greek— though that is a matter, allow me to remind 
yoii, on which there are differences of opinion. It would 
l)e a liner thing for you to have learned how to study 
Oreek — or anything else. Mere knowledge has no value 
in itself; but the studenCs habit of nnind is a precious 
possession. To observe accurately, to think clearly, to 
work patiently, to have 'hospitable minds,' to love truth, 
however bitter, and hate falsehood, however sweet, to look 
at things 'as they are in themselves without regjird to our 
personal relations to them ' — has any one of you even imag- 
ined this state of mind ? It is the reproach of women that 
they see nothing in the mass, but everything in detail. A 
woman's opinions carry little weight because she so seldom 
sees the whole of a question. We are said to be partisans 
by nature — incapable of broad and impersonal views. It 
seems to me too many of you are proving the truth of this. 
Your whole attention is lixed on the details of vour work, 
and as details are always wearisome it becomes mere drudg- 
ery— a task and not a i)leasure. When I remember how 
many are starving for the feast over which you are grum- 
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blingand pouting, T want nothing so much as the power 
to give you a little wholesome starvation. Now, if I have 
not been clear this morning, or if any of you would like 
the subject elaborated, I would be most happy to give you 
private lessons — with notes and illustrations. Miss Blanch^ 
ard, I think we are ready. The Greek first if you please.' '^ 

"To think of her asking me to do that !" moaned Mis^^ 
Blanchard, as she relieved her feelings in the seclusion o 
her own parlor, half an hour after. ''After shriveling m( 
all up — she fairly scorched my bang ! — to ask themisenible^^ 
little cinder that was left to do anything — esi>ecially reac? 
the Greek I O Ethel Wilder !'' as a slender, dark-eyed girl 
entered, "did I see you stopping to speak to Professoi 
Dean?" 

"Yes/' 

" Intrepid creature ! I'd as soon have spoken to Palla? 
Athene with all her armor on. Did she put her ' might; 
si)ear' right through you?" 

" She did that before," Ethel answered, crossing the rooi 
to her own door. " I am glad you were able to drag youi^ 
shattered remains home, Kate, and that Jessie is liere t<^ 
put you together again,'' she added, as she dis<appeared. 

'* ' Shattered remains', indeed !" exclaimed Kate, makingr 
a little face at the closed door of the ' double inside.' " I 
know somebody who is considerably more dismembered 
than I am, and that's you, Miss Wilder! Don't I know 
whom Professor Dean was tranxtixing all the while with 
those gray eyes of hers I T think they get more like Pallas 
Athene's every day. 1 wonder if she doesn't really turn 
into an owl, nights, as we used to tell the Preps !" 

" If I could only talk it off like Kate !" Ethel was think- 
ing on the other side of the door. ''Oh I don't want to 
think — and 1 wont r she finished desperately, as she began 
her preparations for the next recitation. She had just 
paused, as she passed Prof. Dean's desk, to ask, half de- 
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fiantly, half meekly, '* Did you mean me f" and again and 
again through the afternoon she felt herself blushing hotly, 
as she recalled the look that answered her. 

At seven o'clock that evening she came wearily into her 
own parlor, to find it deserted, and a note, in Kate's dash- 
ing hand pinned to the table-cover : 

** We recreate among the bric-A-brac. Come down. 

K. and J." 

She was glad to go. The Senior parlor would be quiet 
while chajjter-meetings were in progress ; and she presented 
herself directly at the open door of that "aesthetic" little 
room. It was silent and unlighted, but a voice called to 
her, 

" Ethel ! we are over by the window." 

" You mean to make it exciting for callers, don't you 1" 
Ethel answered, moving a little uncertainly down the room. 
^'This is like the heart of the *dark continent'." 

" O you can see a little," answered Jessie Howe's voice. — 
'' We are so thankful not to have to have a- light; and 
Kate's head aches." 

'' Yes, I'm a wreck,'' said Kate : ''but you are so used 
tome in that character, Ethel, that I don't expect any 
sympathy. We decided that chapter-meetings are a bore 
and ought not to be encouraged by our presence. You may 
relax your Senior dignity on that sofa. .Jessie, with her 
usual selfishness, has taken the best chair, and left me only 
a cushion on the floor; but as slie is curing my headache I 
put up with it. This is Diogenes, the Cynic, 'subtly senti- 
mentalizing' behind the window-curtain. People speak to 
her at their own risk." 

" Good- evening, Miss Gray,'' said Ethel, making herself 
comfortable among the sofa-pillows. '^ You may answer 
now, or next year — at your convenience." 

'^ I hoi^e it is a good evening, Miss Wilder," returned a 
voice from the curtained darkness of the window-seat. 
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'' Thank you, no — a very bad one.'' 

" Where have you been, you poor thing ?" asked Jessie^ 
''You weren't at dinner." 

'' No, I went to a spread, down in 40." 

"Whom do you know down tliere ? Freshmen, aren' 
theyl" 

" No, partly Sophomores. It's Carrie Wells' parlor. That'^ 
why I was asked. Miss Beaver gave the spread." 

"Did everything taste of money ?" asked the voice fron' 
the window-seat. 

"No, Diogenes. I think the crackers retained thei« 
natural, inexpensive flavor." 

" Crackers r' said Kate. "She never had anything sc 
common as dickers / O— with the raw oysters, I suppose -^ 
Well, Tm sure they were something special — ordered uji-J 
from New York for her, I don't doubt. Awfully commer- ^ 
cial set, aren't they, Ethel ?*' 

"Pretty bad," Ethel assented, with a sigh. "I wislxri 
Carrie were out of it. She is beginning to estimate thing^^ 
by their j^rices in a way that won't do for a girl with a lim- 
ited income." 

*' How interesting it would be,'' mused Kate, " to hear* 
Professor Dean tell the Beaver what she thought of her,.^ 
and her crowd." 

"1 should think," Ethel answered, dryly, "you might-^^ 
be quite content with knowin<i; what she thinks of you ani 
vour crowd." 

*'(), but it's rather good fun after all — as a reminiscence I 
1 heard her giving Bess Harlow a private, the other day. 
She told her she was committing mental suicide. What an 
incaiiiation of worry that )i\\\ is I" 

•• Aren't we all incarnations of worry ?" asked Ethel. 

*" Heaven l)e i)raised, no I " Look at Jessie, here !" 

'' Blessed Saint Serenity I" Ethel answered, heartily. 
** How could I forget you !" 
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"When I fall heir to my millions, Jessie,'' Kate con- 
Qued, "I'm going to establish a department for the study 

the lost arts of Serenity and Leisure, and give yon the 
lair/' 

"Thank you, my dear. Will you come and be one of 
e specimens in my cabinet of Warnings and Examples?" 

" Are you always serene, Miss Howe? asked Miss Gray. 

" Of course she is," answered Kate. " It's no credit to 
*r — it comes by nature.'' 

"Does it come by nature, Miss Howe? I would really 
ke to know — if Miss*Blanchard will kindly allow you to 
iswer for yourself." 

"Crushed again !" murmured Kate. 

"Don't you think one can be serene 'on principle' T' 
jked Jessie in her sweet voice. 

"Then it doesn't come by nature ?'' All the better. Can't 
oil give us your secret ?" 

*^ Don't be so modest, child I" admonished Kate. "I 
m feel you blush ; but go on. We all need reforming — 
kTen Diogenes. Though of course hers isn't plain worry- 
ig, but something very liighminded and philosophical." 

" Why I don't know that there is anything to tell, girls. 
did make myself rather miserable the first year. But one 
ight Aunt Harriet came out to a concert in chapel ; and 
lie studied the girls instead of listening to the music. 
Lnd afterward she.said to me, 'If I thought you were ever 
oihg to look like some of those girls, Td see that you 
rent home to-morrow.' She said they looked worried and 
[red and bored, and she didn't think people had any busi- 
ess to look like that^ — especially women. She thought it 
rds just as much your duty to look agreeable as- to be 
greeable — and if it wasn't your duty to be agreeable she 
idn't know what was. And if peo])le couldn't help look- 
ng like that then there was something wrong with the way 
hey were living. Well, that set nje thinking. Then I 
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heard Professor Dean say something, one day, about feeL^ 
ings being really nothing but habits of mind ; and that on^ 
could cultivate a habit of being happy just as well as ^•^ 
habit of being miserable ; and that made me think more — 
rd found out that I wasn't bright, and I wasn't deep, an< 
that there were a good many things I couldn' t do. Some 
body says 'it is always our inabilities that irritate us.' 
made up my mind I wouldn't let mine irritate me. Am 
then — do you remember Miss Mercer's coming down to din 
ner one Monday night in her best black silk ? and when 
asked her what for, she said, ' I have failed in every recita 
tion to-day, and I will be a lady, if I am a fool !' I thin] 
I felt like that. I thought I'd like to be a lady — 2Lreai^l 
lady, I mean —the ' bread-keeper,' you know — one who 
something to give people when they need it. Everybody ij 
in such a hurry, nowadays. It isn't here, only, but out- 
side, too. There doesn't seem time to think of the littl< 
things. Everybody's got a specialty, and a vocation ; no 
body seems to think it is enough just to be 'pleasant tc^ ^ 
have about' ; and perhaps it isn't, I don't pretend to saj — -^• 
Only I haven't any specialty, unless," — with a laugh — " it's- « 
hair-dressing. T can make your back hair perfectly lovel i^' ^ ' 
Ethel ! So I thought perhaps I was meant to see to things5=^ 
that nobody else had time for. I thought I'd see if 
(wouldn't cultivate a habit of being 'at leisure from myself. 
I shall never really do anything, but I thought perhaps 
could make things pleasanterfor the peoi)le who are doings 
It seemed to me there ouglit to be somebody for that. And 
so," Jessie ended with a tremulous little laugh, ''I thought 
I'd ti y and be— a recreation period.'' 

** You blessed little saint !'' cried Kate. ''Do you know 
wliat a magnificent success you are? You have re-created 
me uncounted periods." 

*' Vou are a true pliilosopher, Miss Howe," said Miss 
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Grray, coming out from her retreat, and taking a chair be- 
side Ethel. 

'' O, please, ' • remonstrated Jessie, ''I'm not anything in 
particular — not even a very good recreation period. 
Where are you going, Kate V 

''Perhaps you didn't know,'' said Kate, rising, "that 
you were going to make calls with me, after chapter-meet- 
ings are out. Well, you are ; and you might as well come 
and do my hair — seeing that's your specialty." 

"Diogenes," said Ethel, when they were left alone, "you 
Tnight as well tear my last shred of self-respect into atoms 
now, as any other time. I know you have been longing to 
for weeks. So fall to and enjoy yourself."' 
'• You wish me to tell vou the truth ?" 
*•' No, I don't wish it. But I know you mean to do it, so 
I might as well give you the luxury." 

'* It will be a luxurv," said Marion Gray. '* You can't 

tell the truth to women as a general thing. It hurts their 

t'eelings ; and nothing worse can happen to them, than to 

liave their feelings hurt. They would rather be liars and 

C!;owards than be made uncomfortable. Yes, I mean you — 

sind myself. You are going to listen to me because you are 

too proud to run away : but you would like to run away. 

I have never asked for your friendship, though I have 

sometimes fancied I might have had it : but I have respected 

you more than I do most girls, and so 1 have watched you. 

You had an ideal when you came here ; you were capable 

of understanding what education is, and I believe you 

really wanted to be educated, and not simply crammed. I 

fancied you might grow into a woman I need neither despise 

nor pity. I do despise most women— when I don't pity 

them more. You must remember I dcm'tsee things with a 

girl's eyes — I'm too old for that. Don't you know what 

petty lives women live ? how they never get beyond their 

own personality, or imagine there can be any higher truth 
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than their own feelings ? We live and move and havaoi^^ 
being in trifles, and agonize over pin pricks. Look at the li t^ 
here I don' t you know how narrow it is ? And yet thes-e 
girls talk about the narrowness of the ' purely domestic 
woman' in a way to make you wonder ! I heard Ka«:^ 
Blanchard doing it yesterday. Women who can' t see 
yond their day's work, and their own affairs are not ii 
spiring: but does Kate Blanchard think she isn't one «r::^f 
them ? As if one couldn't do the noblest work in a mem^ ^ 
way! We talk such cant about the ' brojidening effectes^ ^ 
of what we are pleased to call ' education ' : as if or^e 
couldn't know all the facts in the universe and still Li^pe 
narrow enough to put in a nut shell ! You ought to ha^is?=^e 
been above this — you were capable of being. But you haw^='e 
lowered your ideal : you have let the life around you piL H 
you down. Lately it has pulled you down so far that yo^^^u 
have indulged the vulgal*est of ambitions : — you haw-^^e 
worked harder than you ever did before — for the sake cn-jf 
seeming to know more than Maud Hastings." 

"Stop!" cried Ethel, starting up— *'How dare yoxm ^ 
You have no right to say that !" 

' ^ W liy haven' 1 1 a right to say it I Because it isn' t plear? - 
ant for you to hear I That's a true woman's reason ! Yot' 
know it is true. I want you to understand what you have 
done. You have chosen to live by your lower self and not 
your higher. You have sj^ent four years in a breathlesif 
race after a little— a very little — knowledge, when you 
might have been learning a little true humility, and thelirst 
principles of wisdom. You ought to be growing into a 
woman who should be an inspiration to every life she 
touched. There are not many such in the world. Most 
women make you feel that life is a very petty thing : you 
might have made people feel that it is a great and noble 
and beautiful thing. I shouldn't say this to most girls, for 
they wouldn't know what I was talking about: but you 
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\v i>erfectly. You ought to have been a continual pro 

against all that is narrow, and false and little in the 
here ; and you might have been a power for the best. 

you haven't done it. You have drudged along, and 
ed the 'demon of the commonplace/ and been a slave 
our own vanity, like the rest of us." 
here wjis a clash of bells through the silent house ; doors 
tted and shut ; voices and footsteps began to fill the cor- 
►rs. The two rose without more words, and moved 
he door. In the light they paused and looked at each 
n\ 

I would like to see who you are,'' said Ethel, very pale, 

smiling a little. 

Have I spoken like a stranger V' 

No — like my best self. But you have been only a voice 
he dark." 

A voice crying, 'Rei)ent' V 

'Yes. Do you know you did not add, ' For the king 
n is at hand M" 

'It is always at hand," Marion Gray answered, ''for 
se who will give all for its sake." 
md with that they parted. 

ithel walked slowly down the corridor to her own door, 
n turned, with sudden resolution, and went sti'aight to 
)fessor Dean's room. 

' Can you spare me half an hour f ' she asked, when she 
I gained admittance, "'Fve come to have the subject 
aborated ' ." 

>he knelt on the floor, folding her arms on the broad 
1 of Professor Dean's easy cliair. 

'Pallas Athene," she said, looking up into the brilliant 
y eyes that were bent upon her, '' you used to do great 
ngs for your friends in Ww old days. Can't you do 
lething for me I I don't seem to be fitted for the nine- 
nth century. I'm a failure at being 'heir of all the 
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ages \ Won't yon pnt me back a few thousand years ? It 
must have been so simple to have been — Nausicaa, for in- 
stance. I would like to go a-washing ' by the beaatiful 
stream of the river \ and play at ball after it.'' 

'' And have Odysseus on your hands ? and the gossips!" 

'' Oh,'' answered the girl, a sudden gleam of mischief in 
her eyes, " we have that any way. You see we have all 
Nausicaa's responsibility, and our own too." 

'' You think the responsibilities of this age outweigh its 
privileges?" 

'' Considering that 1 have shirked the responsibilities and 
abused the jirivileges perhaps I have no right to say tnat 
1 do." 

''No, do not say it, my child. Great opportunities being 
great responsibilities : but it is only a coward who would 
lose the one through fear of the other." 

'' Then I am a coward," Ethel burst out. ''O it has all 
been a miserable failure ! and I knew better. I knew how 
to study when I came here, and I loved it ; and I used to 
look at the girls when they worried and fussed over their 
work and just despised them for it. I used to feel so 
above it, and so sure I should never do anything except 
from the loftiest motives I It was just the Pharisee's feel- 
ing of being thankful I was not as other men : and now 1 
am even as they, and worse. I can look back and see how 
I yielded little by little. And lately— this year— I don't 
believe I have had any motive except to get ahead of— 
somebody else. V ve b(»en ashamed of it all the time, though 
I have never owned it, even to myself. That's a noble mo- 
tive for a student, isn't it I A * student ', indeed ! Pro- 
fessor Dean, it all seems like such child's play to me! and 
we girls talk about it with sncli satisfaction and import- 
ance. I suppose I shall go out in the world and people will 
ask me where V ve been ' educated.' 1 haven't been educated 
at all, as far as 1 can see ; and it's my own fault. And now 
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hat am I to do ? I can't go back and be Nausicaa : I've 
ot to go on and be a nineteenth centnry, higher-education 
irl, with ideas about everytliing ; and I can't take it on 
tie surface, either. 1 can't take it as a huge joke, as some 
f the girls seem to, or be perfectly satisfied witli wluit I've 
one JUS some of them are. Fm not satisfied. I feel as if 
11 mv work had been on the surface. Oh, T can't tell vou 
ow I have felt, to-day— only it didn't begin to-day. It's 
een like — like the handwriting on the wall ! the being 
eighed, and numbered, and found wanting. Is the rest of 
^ true too t Is the kingdom taken from me i Marion Gray 
»ade me feel as if it were. Because I have chosen little- 
ess here, will I go on choosing it ? Will the life away 
'om here be too strong for me. Just as the life here has 
een i Will you be my Daniel and interpret for me ? I feel 
5 if I had come to judgment.'' 

She spoke with swift vehemence, her eyes downcast, the 
jlor rising in her pale face ; and now she looked up wonder- 
igly as Professor Dean said, 

*' I think you have come to the blessing as well — the 
lessing of those who hunger and thirstafter righteousness.'" 
''Why, I never thought " —began Ethel, bewildered. 
'' You never tho^ight it meant that. Which means that 
)u have never really thought about it at all. Is riglit- 
•usness anything but the being rlfjJitl and isn't that what 
)U are longing for ? I think there is a righteousness of 
e head as well as of the heart." 

"O if I could only have it !'' cried the girl, with a new 
^ht coming into her eyes. *' 1 do want to be right, through 
id through — every bit of me. Do you think there is such 
thing as having your brains ' converted ' ?" 
-" I should be sorry if I did not. How else are we to be 
ansformed but by the ' renewing of the mind' i When 
le kingdom is at hand have you forgotten the herald's 
y? 'change your minds ^ is the comnumd. It is not a 
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new set of emotions that we need, but a new intelligence, 
and a quickened perception." 

'* I have been thinking of you much of late," she went 
on, after a little silence, in wiiich Ethel had been ponder- 
ing the last words. ''You have so much, Ethel. You are 
young and strong; you have money and beauty, and a 
clear head and a warm heart— great gifts all of them. And 
you have that yearning for the ideal — that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness— call it what you please, it is 
your dearest possession. Do not let the world rob you of 
it. You will be of consequence wherever you are ; your 
opinions will be asked, and your decisions followed. See 
to it that they are on the side of the high and the real. 
Don't you know that half the shams and lies of the world 
would be ended to-morrow if women had the courage to ^^ 
without them ? Remember that your little world is not 
the world — there is a universe outside, of which you are t1a^ 
merest fragment, but to Avhich you are in every \vay 
bound. Keep a widening horizon, not a narrowing one. ^^ 
you will do this you will be happier than most woni^^^* 
though, perhaps, not as comforable. You will have mr»- ^J 
such hours as this to-night — hours full of self-condem ^*^^" 
tion and the sense of failure ; but believe me, they are^" ^^ 
be prized far above the hours when you are satisfied ancS— *^ 
ease. I do not know what duties life will bring you, W^^^^^ 
remember, the duty of being a sustaining and widening ^^' 
fluence in vour little world is first of all. It is so eas^^'^ 
especially easy for women, I sometimes think — to tithe ^^he 
mint, and anise, and cummin — to be pitifully conscientic::^"^ 
over the minor duties — and to neglect the weightier xm ^^' 
ters of the law— the being just and merciful, and lovi^n^ 
the highest and best with the whoh* lieart, and soul, a/^^' 
mind, and strength. My dear*' — Professor Dean broke off 
suddenly, and turned tlie lovely, downcast face up towiU'd 
her own— " Mv dear, when I look at vou and think of aiJ 
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,n be and do, it seems to me the most beautiful 

a the world to be a girl— a nineteenth century girl." 

," murmured Ethel, "Fve been feeling as if it were 

St dreadful !'■ 

u little -faint heart I Pull yourself uj) out of this 

of Despond ! Live and grow and be a blessing — 

xnd comfort, and joy for all your life reaches. 

your kingdom — take possession.'' 

that mv sentence?'' 

s. Is it a hard onef' 

rd! It's a death sentence. It means the extermina- 
all that has been strongest in me for months. Do 

ow that ?" 

s, I am glad to know it." 
you imagine I will do it ?" 

now you will."' 

>ut her arm about the girl as she said it, and Ethel 

sudden motion of submission laid her head upon it. 

at silent, for a little, Professor Dean's hand touch- 
dark waves of hair with motherly gentleness. Then 

;aid, very low, 

'ill try — oh, I will try not to care so much about be- 

t." 

ently she lifted uj) her face and said: ''If I could 

t to anybody what your are tome! but it isn't pos- 

lU can be far more," the other answered, kissing her 
rave tenderness ; and Ethel went away to lock her- 
o her own room for a season of meditation, 
re the light bell rang, she called Jessie in. 
ok at me well," she said, holding that little lady at 
lengtli. ''Do y<)u see anything remarkable in me ? 
reformed character— that's what lam. Fm going 
f I can't cultivate ' habits of mind' as well as some 
people. Humility is the one I am struggling "with 
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to-night. I hope 1 ran make it habitual. I intend to fol- 
low it with serenity, magnanimity, and general sublimity. 
Will you take me for one of your pupils ?" 

*' Ethel I what do vou mean V 

''I mean Tm i^oing to give up the Phil. play. Nobodv 
but you knows Tve been asked, and you can keep still.' 

'' You are going to give up — Ethel ! they will ask Maud 
Hastings !■' 

"^ And a very good thing for me if they do — and probably 
a very good thing for the play.-' 

''Ethel I'' cried dessie again, with a sudden comprebexi- 
sion, *' () I am (jladV 

*'Glad, are you ?'' Ethel answered with a bright smii^e. 
'* Well I am— going to be. Good night, sweet child," ^\\^ 
added, bending to kiss the ilower-like face. ''When one 
is like you, 'faithful, modest, noble, tranquil,' one ron 
afford to * let who will be clever.' As for me, 'I have de- 
livered mv soul.' It remains to be seen whether I can 'live 
serene and free.' " L. A. S- 



-♦♦< 
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Inside the College walls, at least, the interest aronsed by 
Miss Brown's ''Two College Girls" was intense. The 
story of a girl's introduction to college life, of her gradual 
adapting of herself to her new surroundings, of the influ- 
ence she exerted upon others and that others exerted ui)on 
her, of the unfolding of her character under the peculiar 
Influences about her, — could not fail to awaken a feeling of 
sympathy in the minds of those who have passed, or are 
passing, through a similar experience. 

Tn spite of the suppression of all names, it is evident 
that the book attempts to give a representation of the life 
of a Vassar girl, and this attempt is, in most points, suc- 
cessful. The pictures of class-room work, of the social 
life, of the amusements and duties of all kinds, are true to 
t;he life, and free from any exaggeration. The time-honored 
jokes and good stories are served up in a style that is quite 
appetizing, though the fact that they have appeared in so 
many courses takes away from us the relish that an out- 
sider might experience at his first nibble. One of the hap- 
piest chapters m the book is the description of Prof. 
Powers' history class, — and next it we would place the one 
which brings out so finely the subtle, elevating influence of 
Miss Ireland's character upon the girls about her. 

The characters in the book are consistent and well-drawn 
and there is something fascinating in the occupation of 
trying to recognize them under the masks made up of as- 
sumed names and a few traits of character that belong to 
somebod}'^ else. The rapidity wherewith one character whisks 
off his toga and slips on that of another, is remarkable, — 
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but it is still more remarkable that it always seems to fi'^ -^ 
and we lay down the book with a bewildered feeling i\x^ 
a man can be himself one minute and his neighbor t^O^ 
next without being at all inconsistent. The utter abseo. ^^ 
of unple^isant allusion to personal peculiarities display^t' ^ 
delicate consideration, doubly grateful in a place whe: 
ridicule only too often passes the bounds of courtesy. 

It is difficult to judge how much of our appreciation 
the book arises from merely local interest, and how mut 
is due to its intrinsic worth. It seems to aim at being, m 
an elaborate novel, but simply a descriptive story, and 
such does not differ very widely from the host of boardinj 
school stories that have gone before it. It is more faithfc 
and painstaking than original ; more like photography thj 
art. Yet it is bright, well- written, and clever, and will per ^ 
haps be all the more interesting to the world at large i-S 
that it depicts the girlish, boarding-school side of colle/ 
life, and fails to bring out the soberness, dignity, and sens 
of responsibility which distinguish this life from that 
the seminary and school. 



A STUDY FOR A STORY. 



The room was scrupulously neat, but it was not deco- 
rated. Somebody had once pinned on the wall a pastoral 
landscape torn from a bolt of cotton cloth, under the im- 
pression that the very pink shepherdess reclining in the 
midst of lier ilock, on emerald grass that met a turquoise 
sk3% was an ornamental object ; but this was the only ar- 
ticle in the room which could be accused of decorative pur- 
pose unless you regarded the cover of the bed that stood in 
the corner, as having that purpose. It was a somewhat 
worn white quilt with a pattern in minute squares of green 
calico, yellow-spotted, and faded. 
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The house was small and the family was large, so there 
lust of necessity be a bed in the living-room, but it shrank 
ack unobtrusively into its corner, and tried to ignore the 
resence of the dining-table on the other side of the room, 
'he table was in front of the window over which grew a 
creen of morning-glories trained upon such a number of 
irhite strings that a thought of the ''seamy side" was 
levitable. The table was covered by a V)lack oilcloth with 

pattern in red and yellow dots ; in places it had cracked 
nd peeled, leaving patches of gray. The dishes were 
racked, too, and had a discouraged air of being unequal 
their position, for the table was very carefully set as re- 
garded the position of the knives and forks and the gener- 
\ rectangular arrangement of the dishes. 

A yellow dog with an abbreviated tail and one crop])ed 
ar, stood on the door-step and looked wistfully in as Mrs. 
'rowley moved about preparing the supper. 

Though the window and doors were open the room was 
ot and uncomfortable when Hannah came home, for a 
3oking-stove was part of its furniture, and there was fried 
ork for supper. Xo one knew, however, that Hannah ob- 
icted to the heat — or the pork. People did not usually 
now whether Hannah objec^ted to things or not, and 
^erefore it was customary for them to think that she had 
o objections to anything. 

She came home as usual a little earlier than the other 
Iris to do the last few things about getting supper ready 
nd on the table before they came. There were live of them, 
nd all factory girls. The rest loitered a little with their 
orapanions in the mill-yard and ui> the street. Hannah 
'as the oldest and had worked in the mills longest — ^per- 
aps loitering had lost its charm for her. At all events 
le went directly home to helj) lier mother, who, possibly, 
ould just as soon not have been helped, but that made no 
fference with Hannah's sense of duty in tlie matter. 
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Tlie eldest of five, and approaching old-maidenhood ; not 
pretty as one or two of her sisters were, but strong and 
comely ; gray eyes ; dark hair ; straight, thick, black bronrs 
and a resolute chin ; that was Hannah as her acquaintances 
knew her. A trustworthy girl you would have said, and no 
one can sav that she knew herself otherwise. 

To-night as every other night, her father and the girls 
came in due time ; the pork was done and set on the table 
togetlier with the cold beans, and the family gathered 
around the black-and-yellow oil-cloth for their evening 
meal. A (^ool breeze liad come up out of doors, and Han- 
nah, who sat opposite the window, shivered slightly. Her 
mother noti(»ed it and gave her a little shoulder-shawl,— a 
shoulder-shawl in tiny squares of sullen red and black. 
The light of the low^ sun peneti*ated the morning-glory 
screen and shone in Hannah's eyes. Her sister Susan no- 
ticed and si)oke afterward of the look it gave to them, a 
look as of yellow fire playing over their clear gray depths. 

Slie was not hungry, and at last, pushing back her plate 
almost untouched, *' Excuse me, Mother, I can't eat any- 
thing to-night some way," she said, and rising from the 
table she went out of the door into the fresh evening air. 

It was fifteen years ago — fifteen, but she has not yet re- 
turned. Her mother, sitting by the western window where 
the morning-glories never were replanted, watched for her 
year after year, — was watching for her when she died. Her 
father, quite old now, and imbecile at times, sits there and 
watches for her still. C. A. P., '87. 



-♦♦♦- 
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"^ So this is your last number of the Miscellany ? How 
^lad you iiiust be I" is echoed on all sides. A few of the 
serious-rainded are heard to add, *'0r are you sorry?" 
Being possessed of a hardened heart, we can truly and 
heartily say that our exit from the editorial stage fills us 
with unalloyed pleasure. Did ever editors have such trials 
as we ! Was not the Mlscellany headless for a time by 
the resignation of its chief support 'i And was not its dire 
calamity accompanied by a direr^ namely, the thought of 
suspension on account of lack of funds? These misfor- 
tunes were scarcely weathered, when considerations, which 
had been of minor importance before, came to the front. 
As an example in arithmetic we propound the following : 
How many numbers of the Misc^ellany, each requiring 
four long or five short literary articles, would two sets of 
essays from two classes furnish, provided only six of these 
from one class and two from another proved eligible ? The 
question assumed the form of an enormous conundrum to 
the editors, when they knew that ''six" must be the answer. 
The solution was difficult. How well it has been accom- 
plished we leave others to decide. 

''Time and tide wait for no man ;•' so we must hasten to 
our peroration. Perhaps the incoming editors may begin to 
think that Miscellany life is tilled with doubts, and fears, 
and vexations. Our sense of veracity will not allow us 
wholly to contradict their impression, nor will it allow us 
to finish without a word of regret. (All tears reserved for 
private). At times we have enjoyed our duties, and always 
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we Lave been thoroughly impressed with the '* honor of 
being a Miscellany editor." And, now, '87 and '88, we 
lieartil y wish you suc<*ess, and — not too much hard work. 



In the Constitution of the Philalethean Society, there is 
a clause which reads as follows: *'A11 students of col- 
legiate grade are eligible for membership in thjs Society." 
There seems to be a misunderstanding in College regarding 
this matter of membership, inasmuch as during the last 
year many students who are ranked under the ambignons 
name of ''Collegiate Specials" and who are not of col- 
legiate grade have asked and received admission into the 
Society. The term "Collegiate Special" is a very broad 
one, and in many instances includes those who are by no 
means of collegiate rank, aUhough they may be advanced 
in some directions. The proper question to be asked in 
discussing the eligibility of students for membership is, 
"Are they eligible for the Freshman class ?" Unless this 
question can be answered in the affirmative, the names of 
such students should not be proposed. It is necessary to 
bring this matter clearly before the students to avoid mis- 
understandings in the future and to prevent mistakes such 
as have been made in the past. 



Xo (rait of character is more thoroughly beautiful and 
attractive than considerate thouglitfulness of others; and 
we shall probably never have better opportunities to culti- 
vate and exercise it than here. Thouglitfulness toward 
those wlioni we love best is, or ought to be, simply natural, 
and connnon civility is all that circumstances allow us, 
wiiJi legard to most of those whom we meet in the world 
outside : here, however, we are daily brought into close re- 
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ations with a great many people whom we know but 
lightly. Surely there is ample scope for the virtue of 
dndly courtesy to grow and flourish here. But does it ? 
•Vre we always considerate and thoughtful of each other ? 
Do we pay due heed to the *' small, sweet courtesies of 
laily life?" Our own accusing consciences answer no. 
The rule we observe is something like this : '' Give every 
3ne else her rights and insist on having your own." Not a 
bad rule in many respects ; it is well that public spirit here 
enforces fairness. But simple justice toward those about 
us is not all that we ought to require of ourselves. We all 
mow this well enough ; in fact the only excuse that we 
nake for our deficiencies in this respect is that threadbare 
dd excuse "I haven't time." But we take time for so 
nany other things ; ought kindness and courtesy to be 
[uite crowded out? Let us try to think of our opportuni- 
ies to exercise these virtues, as one of the '^ advantages" 
►f our College course, which we are in danger of losing ; 
ve feel quite sure that the best results will follow. 



To petition or not to petition was the question which agi- 
at^ed our minds during the last week or ten days of Febru- 
iry. Whether it were better to leave to the discretion of 
:he Faculty the change in the spiing vacation or to move 
n the matter ourselves and by makini!: the request end our 
ioubts, — was a subject upon which opinions differed. *' To 
petition " prevailed, and the Monday night aftei- the (l()(*u- 
ment was presented we were gratified to hear the change of 
the vacation officially announced. The change was desirable 
)n many accounts. The principal object in having a spiing 
•ecess is to give an opportunity for rest and recuijeiation, 
)efore entering upon the final and most trying i>eri()(l of 
he College year. Postpone this until the last week in 
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April, and it unavoidably defeats its own object. If fche 
need for rest is not imperative before then, it will not be- 
come so during the remaining four or five weeks of flie 
year. The custom of having the spring vacation inclnde 
Easter Sunday is deeply appreciated by many of us ; but 
as Easter is later than for several centuries, the custom is 
more honored in the breach than in the observance this 
year. ''The Faculty of Vassar College is ready to grant 
all reasonable requests which the students may make," was 
the remark with which President Kendrick prefaced his 
announcement of the change. The students can and ought 
to show their appreciation of this fact by returning to Col- 
lege promptly at the close of the vacation, and by doing all 
they can towards the avoidance of any interruption of the 
regular College work at Easter time. 



While the '* reel " street-car continues to form the only 
cheap means of conveyance between the College building 
and Poughkeepsie, we feel justified in speaking a word of 
criticism on the management of the city railroad, hoping 
that some hint of the very general dissatisfaction prevalent 
may reach head-quarters. A (^heap means of conveyance 
(lid we say ? Regard for the truth forbids such a misrepre- 
sentation. For half the price one may ride two or three 
times the distance in New York City, over a much smoother 
road, ill cars with cleaner windows. Perhaps theincessaat 
jolting that rasps the nerves and throat is due to imperfec- 
tions in the track, and not to obstructions on the track. I^ 
that be the case, we make no protest against performing 
part of our journey in a vertical direction, provided tb^^ 
this portion be reduced to a minimum by making as fe"^ 
side excursions as possible from the track to the rough ro^^' 
But every passen<::er must object to an accumulation of di^^ 
that (liiniiiishes his ccmifort and self-respect with ev< 
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trip. Mud in winter, dust in summer, kerosene at all 
times — or some ai>ology for kerosene, even worse in its ob- 
trusiveness than the genuine article, — all this is not only 
pi\)ductive of discomfort, but it is unjust. We pay for 
clean accommodations, at least. If it is not possible to re- 
form the management of the road in two directions at the 
sa-me time, let us have either cheap dirt or expensive clean- 
1 iness. 



*' These are the times that try men's souls.' ^ Is it a won- 
der that the Seniors heartily echo these words in view of the 
fact that the time is speedily approaching when Commence 
ment "honors" will be awarded? How we wish that we 
might be spared the trying ordeal and be allowed to re- 
ceive our diplomas with no harassing regrets and anxieties. 
But the Fates, in whose power we are, seem to decree no 
such favor, and nothing is left to us but to acquiesce, — 
cheerfully if we can. At the crisis, it will be hard to ap- 
pear natural or at ease. Every member of the class of 
course has a deep interest in the selection, which the Facul- 
ty will make, of girls to represent the College and the class 
on Commencement day. Those of us who expect no such 
"^nor for ourselves cannot fail to desire to see our deserv- 

• 

^ng friends rewarded. Those who are set down as doubt- 
ful are in need of sincere sympathy. The hopes of some 
are raised by kind (?) friends only to be annihilated by 
stern reality. May there be few of this type in '86 is our 
wish. The few who are fortunate enough to be on every 
girt's list are not without their tormenting doubts. In 
sl^ort, no Senior is, at this juncture, to be envied. Mark 
this, ye happy ones of the under classes. And just here 
we desire to ask a favor of you: ''when the mists have 
rolled away " and what has been hidden is finally revealed, 
please do not scan our faces and fondly imagine you see 
depicted on the countenance of every Senior a mark of bit- 
ter disappointment or of proud exultation. 



^m 
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HOME MATTERS. 

*' A meeting of the Philalethean Society is called in the 
Lyceum at half-past seven o'clock." Such was the an- 
nouncement that set us all aglow with anticipation, on the 
evening of February 13. The usual crowd collected about 
the door long before the appointed time, — finally the *' Open 
Sesame" was spoken, and we filed in, welcomed by an ar- 
ray'of sailor lads who gallantly ushered us to our seats. 
Then it slowly dawned upon our uninitiated minds, that 
this play was not another military one as we had conjec- 
tured. Our discussion of the possible subject of the piece 
was interrupted by the notes of a violin, and all necks were 
craned to get a better view of the impromptu orchestra, 
which was quite a novel feature of the programme, and 
which together with Miss Green's playing and Miss Ward's 
singing, added much to the enjoyment of the evening. 

Finally the curtain rose upon '' On Guard," and we were 
introduced to Mrs. Fitz-Osborne and Jessie Blake. We 
were very glad to welcome Miss Barker to the Vassar stage. 
She was well adapted to the part of Jessie Blake, and we 
enjoyed her acting for its naturalness. Miss Dameron as 
Mi's. Fitz, was admirable. Her acting, however, was so 
much more pronounced than that of the usual college girl, 
that it perhaps seemed to us somewhat overdone. In the 
natural order of things. Baby Boodle next presents himself 
for inspection. As usual, Miss Fox was irresistible, and 
we regret that at the end of this year We shall lose in her, 
one of our best actors. Miss Smith as Corny Kavanaugb, 
made a most impressive villain. Mr. Grouse's leap aboard 
the yacht assured his reputation, and his appearance was 
always a signal for applause. Guy Warrington looked his 
part but showed considerable nervousness. Miss Well- 
man s conception of Denis Grant was a strong one, and 
though the part was very diflBcult, she did it the fullest 
justice. 
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The scenic effects throughout were fine, and tlie coinmit- 
3 deserve the highest praise for their ingenuitj^ in pro- 
icing the scenery for the second act. It is by far the 
ettiest the hall affords, and will ever be looked upon 
th awe, for having been painted by '' home talent." The 
ogram was a very enjoyable one, and we came away 
^ling that "On Guard" had greatly added to the repu- 
tion of Society Hall. 



On Wednesday evening, February 17, an organ concert 
IS given in the Chapel by Mr. Frank Taft and the Chapel 
oir. Perhaps we were more eager than usual for music, 
is being but the second concert of the College year. Cer- 
inly it was with pleasure and satisfaction that we came 
gether to listen to the organ, whose rich tones are heard 
ne too frequently in our musical entertainments. The 
St selection \j'as a Fugue in G minor, by Bach, in the 
ndering of which Mr. Taft sliowed great technical skill, 
d a good command of the iUvStrument. Following this 
18 an Andante, by Batiste, which thoroughly deserved 
e hearty applause which it received. The next piece was 
e Nuptial March, by Guilmant, after which the choir 
ng the chorus, "O Jubilemus,'' by Mozart. This was 
[lowed by a Pastoral Sonata, by Rheinberger, in three 
)vements, — Pastorale, Intermezzo, and Fugue. The choir 
3n sang the chorus, '' O, Sing to God," Miss Hubbard ac- 
mpanying as organist, and Miss Bliss, as pianist. In this 
.€»ction the solos by Miss Hayynan and Miss Shera were 
ich enjoyed by the audience. This ch6rus was repeated 
an encore. Mr. Taft then played a Concert Fantasie, 
d a Pastorale, and closed the entertainment with a 
lema and Variations by Thiele. 

The selections were not long, and they displayed a pleas- 
? variety in style. While all were good, the Andante 
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and the Concert Fantasie were perliaps worthy of special 
mention. Mr. "X^xit showed great skill in the managemenl 
of tlie organ, and performed very difficult manual and 
pedal work with a correctness and smoothness that won 
the admiration of all who heard him. Tliis, his first pub- 
lic appearance, promises a brilliant future for him in h» 
profession. 

The singing by the choir — a repetition of a portion of our 
last Christmas music— well merited the enthusiasm with 
which it was received, and witnessed to the careful atten- 
tion bestowed upon our Chapel music by ourorgani9t. Miss 
Hubbard. 



On the evening of the 27th of February, the expectant 
Freshmen gathered in the Lyceum and anxiously awaited 
the rising of the curtain. Soon after we were seated, we 
were each presented with a program which delighted us 
with the appropriateness of its suggestive, mathematical 
cover. We were especially pleased on opening it to find 
that the play was based on our favorite opera, the Mikado, 
and therefore was called the Mathematikado. We followed 
Ay ty Ay t through his love, indifference, and dislike of Trig 
Trig, heartily laughed at the philosophical courting of Bot 
Ah Nee (Miss Patterson) who made us appreciate the fact 
that a good actor can overcome all the difficulties of her 
part ; and we gazed on Latisha (Miss Wooster) with more 
admiration than we had ever given to the study which she 
personated. But, perhaps, more than anything else, we ap- 
preciated the '* Three Little Ay ty Xynes " (Misses Brosius, 
Kountze, and Wallace). Weie they not the personification 
of the grace, beauty, and wisdom of our own class ? We 
were impressed with the dignity of '88 as represented by 
Miss MacCreery. Trig Trig (Miss Blackwell) enticing m 
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»pite of her wisdom, made us disregard the warning of our 
sister class and long for the time when we could enjoy a 
o-loser acquaintance with her. Miss Austin in her character 
f the Mathematikado caused many a hearty laugli and es- 
ecially worthy of mention is her song " I've got a little 
i i St." By the kind permission of the committee we give it 
full : 



As some day it may happen that a College I must found, 

IVe got a little list, I*ve got a little list 

Of college life offenders who might well be under ground 

And who never would bo missed, who never would be missed. 

There's the pestilential nuisances who didn't come for work, 

Who cut their classes every one, and all their duties shirk. 

All tender invalid students who half their classes miss, 

AH ])erson8 who in taking ex., take exercise like this. 

All friendly ones whose lengthy calls we hardly dare resist. 

They'd none of 'em be missed — they'd none of 'em be missed. 

There's the systematic sponger and the others of her race 

And the devoted pianist — I've got her on the list. 

And the people who chew tolu with a horrible grimace, 

They never would be missed, they never would be missed. 

^hen the girls who always come back late and have no reason why, 

All screechers in the corridors, who make you want to fly, 

And the Freshman girl ambitious who rises at all hours, 

And others who by gossamers defy the watchman's powers, 

Those who bring their notes to class and from using won't desist, 

t don't think they'd be missed — I'm sure they'd not be missed. 

And the habitual late riser who never is on time, 

"X^he punning humorist, I've got her on the list. 

All lofty Senior egotists who think they are so line — 

1*hey'd none of *em be missed, they'd none of 'em be missed. 

All quarreling and divided Juniors, who know their Gushing through, 

A^hose overwhelming class conceit is evinced in all they do — 

All girls who love each other so and really •* don't know why," 

All Rirls who think they have great minds, and will four studies try. 

And all bold folks who on coming over '' Engaged " insist, 

T'hey'd none of 'em be missed, they'd none of 'era be miesed. 

All girls who speak so low in class you can't hear what they say, 

All who propositions twist, IVe got *em on the list. 

All girls who bring their shawls to class yet shiver every day, 

They never would be missed, they never would be missed. 
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All girls who sit behind the posts and think they can't be seen. 
Who for their cosines always add though thoy Ve done it timeeninetem. 
Who make circles with their handkerchiefn instead of jutt like thi», 
Who fall desperately in love with Trig and think it perfect bliss 
But soon say that they hate her, and on leaving her insist — 
They*d none of them be missed, they'd none of them be missed. 

'88's '' Trig. Ceremonies '' was a great success. The play, 
we believe, was tlie joint work of the committee and we 
desire to tliank them for the pleasure it gave us. 



On Monday evening, March 1, Dr. Strong, President of 
Rochester Theological Seminary and one of our own Trus- 
tees, spoke in the Chapel on Robert Browning. Opening 
his talk with a sketch of the poet's life, he showed how 
necessary it is for us to make his acquaintance on account 
of the many Browning clubs which have everywhere 
sprung up, and the general interest manifested in his 
poetry. He then compared and contrasted him with other 
writei*s and poets, thus i)roving him to be a great writer, 
but he declared that his greatness as a poet depends upon 
our definition of poetry. He is, in Dr. Strong's view, a 
poet not of nature, but of man ; not of events, but of 
thoughts ; not lyric, but (framatic, in that he does not de- 
scribe thoughts directly biit leaves this to his readers. And 
here lies the secret of his power as a poet : Every one of his 
readers has to work, iihagine, and construct for himself. 
Though he may come below the standard in artistic form 
and in the constructive element, vet every faithful reader 
must grant that he is a great creative genius and a great 
theologian. A very attentive audience listened to this in- 
teresting disseitation on Browning and his poetry. 



♦f» 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 

The second Phil, play was given February 13. 

An organ recital was given in Chapel, February 17, by 
M^r. Frank Taft. The College choir also sang two choruses. 

'88' s Trig. Ceremonies occurred February 27. 

Dr. Augustus Strong conducted the morning Chapel ser- 
'V'ice, Sunday, February 28. 

March 1, Dr. Strong gave a lecture on Robert Browning's 
I>oetry. 

Mrs. Cheney, of Boston, addressed the class in Senior 
-A^stronomy, March 1. 

Miss Reed is chairman of the committee for the third 
I^hil. play. 

Miss South worth has resigned her position as chairman 
^' the committee for Founder's Day, and Miss Curtiss has 
"^en elected to fill her place. 

The morning Chapel service, Sunday, March 7, was con- 
ducted by Bishop Potter, of New York. 

Por the present at least, we shall have a Saturday even- 
ing mail. 

A i>etition of the students, asking that the spring vaca- 
tion be given in the latter part of March instead of the lat- 
ter part of April, has been granted by the Faculty. 
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The Miscellany board for the ensuing year stands as 
follows : 

Editors from '87 : 

Miss L. (>. Sheldon. 

Miss Vj, C. (rreene. 

Miss A. K. Green. 

Miss Learned, Business Manager. 

Editors from '88 : 

Miss E. Shaw. 
Miss Kountze. 
Miss MacCreery, Assistant Business Manager. 

Apropos of the Browning lecture, there is a dreadful 
rumor afloat that a Junior was heard to inquire whether 
Browning wjis not a novelist. 

A clothes baskc^t just outside the door of the Senior par- 
lor was the repository of ' 86' s valentines. On the day after 
St. Valentine's Day, the Seniors met and examined its con- 
tents, finding a large number of valentines of all descrip- 
tions, which afforded the class much pleasure and amuse 
ment. 

Scene in History class : 

*'Miss X, who was king of Palmyra?'' 
Miss X. : — *'Zenobia\s husband." 

A meeting of the Society for the Advancement of Women 
was held in Poughkeepsie recently, and Mrs. Blackwell, 
Mrs. Cheney, Mrs. Wolcott, Mrs. Brown of Chicago, Mrs. 
Townsend, Mrs. Bogg, and Mrs. Colby of Nebraska, have 
been quests of Prof. Mitchell. 

Miss Dane, Dr. and Miss Strong, Jind Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Rockefeller of ^^ew York, have been guests of the College 
during the past month. 
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The following books have been recently added to the 
OoUege Library : 

Dictionary of Biography Thomas. 

Ancient Rome Middleton. 

Greek and Roman Sculpture Perry, 

Modem and Classical Essays F. W. H. Myei-s. 

Ferns of North America Eaton. 

England in the 18th Century, 4 vols Lecky, 

E3y the Students Subscription Fund : 

Red Letter Days Abroad .' 

For a Woman Nora Perry. 

Margaret Kent 

Life of Louis Agassiz, 2 vols 

In tlfe Tennessee Mountains Charles Egbert Craddock. 

Down the Ravine *' ** *' 

Prophet of Great Smoky Mountains '* ** *• 

Bonnyborough Mrs. Whitney. 

Zeph H. H. 

Saxe Holm Stories, 2 vols 

Cape Cod Folks 

Sweet Cicely 

Mr. Isaacs Crawford. 

A Roman Singer 

Tom Sawyer Mark Twain. 

Sketches ** 

Condensed Novels Bret Harte. 

Artemus Ward's Sayings 

Poems Dante Gabriel Kossette. 

Lucile Owen Meredith. 

Old Words Idyees. 

Hiouisiana Mrs. Burnett. 

A Fair Barbarian " *- 

Through One Administration •♦ 

Pepacton John Burroughs. 

Fresh Fields " 

liiseof Silas Lapham W. D. Howells. 

A Modern Instance " '* ** 

iCismet Geo. Fleming. 

Andromeda " " 

Jewel in the Lotos Tincker. 

Aurora 
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A Daughter of Heth Black. 

A Princess of Thule 

Warden and Barchester Towns 

Two College Girls H. D. Brown. 

Upon a Cast Charlotte Dunning. 

Domeaticus Wni. Allen Butler. 

Marius the Epicurean Walter Pater. 

Characteristics from the Writings of John Henry Newman. 

Six Months in Italy Geo. 8. Hillard. 

P'ianimetta W. W. Story. 



PERSONALS. 

[Any communications concerning former students will be g^ladly 

received by the Personal Editor.] 



'80. 
Mrs. Hnrne^s-Knighr is \\\\x\^ in Columbus, Ohio. 

Miss Healy has lately returned to America. She has 
just completed a three years courae at the Univei-sity of 
Paris, and has been made a member of the Polyglot Society 
of Paris. 

Married, in Brooklyn, February 18, Miss Lillie Pratt, 
formerly of '80, to Mr. F. L. liabbott. 

The following Alumna* have visited College during the 
]>ast month: 

Miss Laijham, '76 : Misses llealy and Thurston, '8() ; 
Misses Slee. Sherwood and Wygant, '83; Mrs. Cornwell 
Stanton, '84; Miss J. K. Ricker, ^>^7)\ Miss Helen Baker, 
formerly of '87 ; iliss Barnes and Miss Nassau. 

♦•» 
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KXCHANGE NOTES. 

The Vrm^on gives a suininary of the annual report of 
The President and that of the Treasurer of Harvard Col- 
lege for 1884- 85. *' President Eliot's report," it states, ''is 
devoted almost entirelv to an elaborate studv of the work- 
ing of the elective system. Of the system itself the report 
ssays : ' It is emphatically a method in education which has 
a moral as well as an intellectual end, i»nd is consistent 
Avith a just authcn-ity while it grants a just liberty.' The 
twenty one pages, on which is a complete record of 
t?very member of the (*lasses of '84 and '85 for the Sopho- 
more, Junior, and Senior years, this record comprising the 
courses elected and the ranks attained, contain data that 
can not fail to carry with them most convincing evidence of 
the successful operation of the elective system." The 
Faculty of Harvard have i)assed a decree declaring that 
any student detected cheating in examinations shall be ex- 
pelled from the (Jollege. 

The Obei'Un Review is a substantial little magazine, 
whose contents are a happy surpri.se, after a glance at its 
advertisement-covered exterior. In the last number there 
is an able defense of the Nihilists of Russia. The writer 
possesses a vigorous style, and a degive of interest in his 
subject that must enlist the symjiathies of his readers, 
even of those who may hesitate to ndopt some of his con- 
clusions. 

We take this occasion to inform the editors of the Ada 
Columbiana that their failure to receive our i>aper was due 
to the Post Office dei)artment or to some imknown cause ; 
not to anv resentment at their '* little advice of last 
spring," — advice which, if our memory serves us, we re- 
turned at the time in like (piantity though perhaps not in 
like quality. 
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A year ago, on first .issmning editorial trials and responsi- 
bilities, we spoke words of greeting to our exchanges, bat 
made no promises ; consequently, there are no broken 
vows upon our conscience now, in addition to the other 
burdens which have accumulated during the year. More- 
over, we (!an sjiy truthfully that the reliance upon the 
justice and kindly feeling of our exchanges, with which we 
began this year's work, luis not been diminislied, in spite 
of their many silly jokes at the expense of Vassar. At 
length the responsibility, which luus sometimes been irk- 
some, slips from our shouhier5. To our successor we 
leave the somewhat refractory realm of the exchange-table. 
To our exchanges and their contents, to '' lit/erary'' arti- 
cles, brilliant or dull, to gra<*ef ul poem and senseless dog- 
gerel, to the little company of humorous Siiyings and the 
** chestnuts" innumerable, we sav farewell. Finallvwe 
offer to all ex<*liange editors our heartfelt sympathy. 

The Ccnfurf/ ojvns with the first of a series of papers en- 
titled, *' Italy from a Tricycle/' The article on ''Recent 
Airhitecture in Ameiifa" is continued from last month. 
Washington (lladden <lis<*usses ''The Strength and Weak- 
ness of Socialism/' The life of (^astelar, the Spanish ora- 
tor, forms the subject of two papers. Howells's new novel. 
'* The Minister's C'harge," and Mary Hallock Foote's serial, 
*-,K>lin Uodt^win's Testimony," aiv continued, and Frank 
StocktiUi's story. ''A Borrowed Month/' is brought to a 
t*onclnsii>n. 

The At/ii/tO'c is full of contributions by noted authoi's. 
In an essa\ beariuir the title "Classic and Romantic,'' 
Krederirk Henry lledir^* tlistinvruishes the Classic school of 
literature frvun ilu^* Koiuantir. "The United States after 
tlu* Ke\v»lutiotiary War/' l\v .b»hn Fiske, is a review of the 
devt'KM'mr'iii v»f the Tnit'^l Urates government, from the 
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meeting of the first Continental Congress to the adoption 
of the present constitution. Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son contributes a fine article on Grant. In 'The New Port- 
folio,"' Dr. Holmes reads his two latest "occasional" 
poems, one of which is addressed to his college classmates, 
the other to Frederick Henry Hedge. 

The SL Nicholas contains a number of short biographical 
sketches of French painters, and an article on "Wonders 
of the Alphabet." The latter, is the first of a series of pa- 
pers on the same subject, treats of picture-writing and 
some of its earlier developments. "The Grreat Snowball 
Fight" and "Quaker Esther's Ride" are two exciting 
stories. The "St. Nicholas Dog Stories" are well told, and 
we can easily believe that most of them are true. 



-♦♦♦" 



BOOK NOTICES. 

" The Storv of the Jews," bv Professor James K. Hos- 
^er, is a popular history of the Hebrew j)eople, from the 
^^arliest recorded times to the present date. The first part 
of the work consists of a summary of the Bible history. 
Though this is necessarily very much condensed, much of 
the picturesquene.ss of the original narrative is retained. 
The story of the destruction of Jerusalem is followed by 
^n account of the writing of the Talmud and of the perse- 
cution of the Jews during the Middle Ages. The third di- 
vision of the book is occupied by sketches of prominent 
JTnodern Hebrews — "money kings," statesmen, musicians, 
and philanthropists. The spirit in which the author writes 
is one of sympathy and admiration. The style is admir- 
able in its vivid picturesqueness. 

"The Lepers of Molokai," by Charles Warren Stoddard, 
is a tribute to the devotion of missionaries in the leper- 
colony of the Hawaiian Islands. 
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'' Hand and Ring," by Anna Katharine Green, is a detec- 
tive story with a thrilling plot, the excit^^ment of which 
almost causes the reader to lose sight of its improbability. 

Tu)o College Oirls, by Helen Dawes Brown. Boston: 
Ticknor and Company. 

The Story of the Jews, by James K. Hosmer. New 
York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. For sale by 
Hiram S. Wiltsie, Poughkeepsie. 

The Lepers of Molokai, by Charles Warren Stod- 
dard. Notre Dame, Indiana : Ave Maria Press. 

Hand and Ring ^ by Anna Katharine Green. New 
York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF A PICTURE. 



A long time ago I saw in a collection of curiosities a 
picture which then struck me as very remarkable. Look- 
ing at it from one side, you saw a portrait of George Wash- 
ington and from the other a good likeness of Thomas Jef- 
ferson. Now it seems to me that that painting was only a 
material representation of what is true of every other. 
Every picture has different meanings for you at different 
times and still different meanings for your friend. 

I know of no i)ictures of which this is more strikingly 
true than Murillo's ''Magdalen" and Guido's "Mater Dol- 
orosa." As day after day a copy of the ''Magdalen" 
stood on my table, the face was first penitent and pJeading, 
then indifferent, then despairing, then trustful. Neither 
the face of the "Magdalen" nor that of the " Mater Dolo- 
rosa " depends entirely on my mood. It is not when I am 
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calm that the white light falls like a benediction on the 
mother's holy face, nor when I am gay that she smiles, nor 
yet when I am depressed that the heavenly light pales, and 
a look of agony comes into the eyes and parts the white 
lips. Yet the change must be in me, for the outlines and 
the lights and shadows remain the same. 

Hawthorne says: — '* A picture, however admirable the 
painter's art, and wonderful his power, requires of the 
spectator a surrender of himself in due proportion witli the 
miracle which has been wrought. * * * When you are 
cold and critical, instead of sympathetic, you will be apt 
to fancy the loftier merits of the picture were of your own 
dreaming, not of his creating." 

Not long since, I was more thoroughly convinced than 
ever of the important part which " the eye of faith*' has 
in the interpretation of a picture. 

I was examining with some friends a photograph of a 
late painting by Fredericks. It was an illustration of a 
passage in the storj^ of Guinevere ; but the quotation was 
covered by the mat, leaving our imaginations and our 
lamentable ignorance of the poems full play. 

The picture is panel shaped. In the background, and to 
the right, rises a gloomy moss grown tower. At its base 
stand two women. The younger is scarcely more than a 
givl. She is simply dressed and her hair falls in two heavy 
braids below her waist. The old woman has a kindly 
w rinkled face and is clad in the garb of a servant, with 
snowy neckerchief and cap. The maid's attention is taken 
up with a group of horsemen who ride from behind the 
tower, but the old servant rests her eyes with loving inter- 
est upon the central figure of the picture. This is a woman 
tall and beautiful. She stands in a weedy path which leads 
to the tower in the background. Her shapely head 
covered with luxuriant hair held back by a dainty tillet, is 
slightly bent and her dark eyes scan the knights. Her 
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robe falls in rich folds to the ground and is fastened at the 
waist by a girdle. Bracelets encircle her slender wrists. 
Her left hand rests on a low stone wall which runs along 
the path to the tower, her right nervously holds a cor- 
ner of the cloak thrown over her shoulder. The whole at- 
titude is one of controlled expectancy. 

It was Guinevere. That was all we knew, and we called 
to mind what Arthur said : — 

** O imperial-moulded form, 

And beaut J such as never woman wore.*' 

Our theories as to what portion of Guinevere's life was 
illustrated were numerous. 

One thought that the old woman was a nun, and the 
maid, the prattling novice ; and that the Queen had come 
out of the convent to watch Arthur ride away after their 
last farewell. But there was not enough emotion in the 
face to warrant our accepting such an interpretation, even 
had there been a passage to support it. We found the 
Queen described as ''pale" and "in anguish." Moreover 
the circumstances of the parting did not suit the picture. 
The Queen watched the King from the casement, and he 
" sat on horseback at the door, and near him the sad nuns 
with each a light." 

Another was sure that she had read in some legend that 
Lancelot had visited Guinevere at the convent. We re- 
jected tliis as highly improbable ; for even had such a 
meeting taken place, it would not have been in the com- 
pany of nuns and a crowd of soldiers. 

A third said vaguely that Arthur was passing, but that 
the Queen was thinking of Ljincelot. That she was think- 
ing of Lancelot we all agreed. The look on her face was 
certainly far from innocent. It seemed to me that Guin- 
evere, while on a walk, had accidentally or otherwise met 
Lancelot She seemed to be making an eflFort to control 
her interest and emotion, but the hand which clut'ched her 
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dress betrayed her excitement, and her eyes as slie glanced 
liis way revealed her guilty pleasure and her shame on ac- 
count of it. Carrying out my idea I imagined that the lit- 
tle maid was helping to spread the scandal already whis- 
pered at court, but that the older servant regarded with sad 
interest the woman whom she had watched perhaps from 
childhood. This passage kept coming to my mind : — 

*' If thou tarry, we shall meet again, 

Aild if we meet again, some evil chance 

Will make the smouldering scandal break and blaze 

Before the people, and our Lord the King ! 

And Lancelot ever promised, but remained, 

And still they met and met/* 

We were all wrong,— at least our interpretations were 
not the interpretation of the artist, nor did they in any 
way harmonize with his. We made inquiries and found 
that the quotation hidden under the mat was from "The 
Coming of Arthur." 

"And Guinevere 
'* Stood by the castle walls to watch him pass." 

As we looked at the picture and repeated these lines to 
ourselves, remembering the circumstances of Arthur's first 
meeting with Guinevere, gradually the little maid ceased 
to gossip and instead she chattered about the gay knights, 
and the old servant began eagerly to watch the effects of 
the unaccustomed sight on her royal charge. As we 
thought of Guinevere stolen from the castle and seeking 
among the soldiers the deliverer of her father's realms, the 
look of shame passed from her eyes and one of modesty 
and timidity took its place. 

Yet even now as I look at her face, the old guilty look 
will come back at times, as though she did a conscious 
wrong in unconsciously mistaking the King's favorite for 
the King himself, and I cannot but believe that the artist, 
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influenced against his will by his knowledge of the Queen's 
unhappy future, painted in her face a prophecy. 

Clara L. Jones, '87. 



^•» 



SOME VIEWS ON OLD AGE. 



" Age can not i^ither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety." 

This tribute of praise, Shakespeare causes a flatterer to 
offer to Cleopatra, the fair daughter of Egypt. No bolder 
eulogy could be pronounced on beauty, intellectual force, or 
goodness ; no deeper condemnation could rest on the dark- 
est embodiment of evil. Of whom could such words be 
spoken, in their fullest meaning, save of that goddess 
whom men call Fate ? 

** Age can not wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety." 

But, with that irony upon which, to so great an extent, 
her fame depends, she bows the necks of mortals with 
painful oppression, under the same burdens which she 
lightly bears, erect and smiling ; and not the least among 
these is the burden of old age. It is sometimes dishearten- 
ing to look forward to this weight which must be laid upon 
as many of us as run the full course of life. But there are 
many ways of lightening a burden, and other loads are to 
be laid aside before this final one is assumed. Much de- 
pends, too, on a certain knack, acquired by practice, that 
enables us to take hold of our burdens in the least awk- 
ward manner, and to rest them where the pressure will be 
lightest. Meanwhile, before our own turn comes, there is 
a half sad interest for us in observing how other men adjust 
this weight of old age, as it settles upon their shoulders. 

The most superficial view of age is that taken by the 
child, who looks with hulf-amused, half-pitying wonder at 
grey hair, wrinkled features, and old-fashioned garb 
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and manners. In the presence of old people, a child 
is very obtrusively the product of a new generation, and 
is sundered from them by a wide gulf of which he is, at 
times, quite conscious. He is, above all, observant, and his 
strong sense of contrast is not yet subdued by that habit of 
reflection which causes him, later, to regard life as a whole. 
What child has never, in thought, if not in words, de- 
scribed some acquaintance as Holmes does the old man in 
'' The I^ast Leaf"? 

** Now his nose is thin. 
And it rests upon his chin 

Like a staff, 
And a crook is in his back, 
And a melancholy crack 

In his laugh. 

I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 

At him here ; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all thai 

Are so queer." 

A few more years pass and the child, laying aside his 
childishness, is no longer inclined to laugh at age. The 
youth, beginning now to realize how much joy his own 
life promises, grows into sympathy with the old man, for 
whom all such joy is past. 

** The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 

In their bloom ; 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 

On the tomb." 

Tlie sorrow which ])roceeds from external circumstances 
flnds ready sympathy in young minds, for they are too 
romantic not to feel with those who are on the downward 
side of Fortune's turning wheel. But not until the man 
becomes conscious of his own individuality, of his strength 
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id weakness, of the needs of humanity, and the short- 
*ss of life, can he imagine the bitterest sorrow of old age. 
s the child contrasted external appearances, so the man 

the prime of life contrasts internal states. He watches 
e changing play of emotions, of hopes, ambitions, and as- 
rations, that rise in the young heart and gather force and 
irpose with advancing years, too often only to degenerate, 

old age, into peevish regrets and complaints. What 
onderif he be thus led to pronounce *'all the world a 
age," and to look forward with dull half -resignation to 
le time when 

** The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon." 

However natural this gloomy view may at first appear, it 
is not a reasonable inference ; for though the world may 
3 a stage, not every play is a tragedy ; and we have ample 
' idence to prove that old age is not invariably an unhappy 
ate. There are plenty of useless, discontented, crabbed 
d people ; but there are many whose age is the fitting 
jrmination of an active, worthy life, who have retained 
le enthusiasm of youth and added to it a contentment 
dculiar to maturity. It is of such natures as these that 
holmes says : 

'' He doth not lack an almanac, 

Whose youth is in his soul. 

The snows may clog life's iron track, 

But does the axle tire, 

While bearing swift through snow and drift 

The engine's heart of fire?" 

If we search philosophy, rather than the sentiment of 
Detry or the confused facts of every-day life, for proof of 
le beneficence of old age, we find notable testimony in 
le writings of Cicero. When sixty-three years old, he 
rote De Senectute^ an emphatic protest against the idea 
lat old age is undesirable. The evils attendant upon age, 
? ascribes not to length of years but to a lack of dis- 
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cipline in youth, to ill health, to a sour disposition; in 
short, to those faults of character and circumstance which 
are common to youth and age. An old man, he says, 
though debarred from violent physical exertion, may take 
an even more active part in intellectual pursuits than 
a young man ; he is weaker in body, but less physical ser- 
vice is expected of him ; he is obliged to give up many oi 
the pleasures of youth, but these pleasures are often harm- 
ful, and old age has its own more tranquil enjoyments ; he 
sees death approaching, but death is no evil, nor is it con- 
fined to the old. '* A young man hopes that he will live a- 
long time, whi(*,h expectation an old man cannot entertain— 
His hope is but a foolish one ; for what can be more foolishly 
than to regard uncertainties as certainties, delusions ast- 

truths ?" "To those who have no resource in them — 

selves for living well and happily, every age is burdensome ^ 
but to those who seek all good things from themselves^ 
nothing can appear evil which the necessity of nature en 
tails.'' 

Such philosophy as this is as good now as it was in th 
days of the Romans. Countless changes have been run 
upon it ; sermons and essays have been based upon its un 
deriving ideas; poetry is full of its calm wisdom. Thn 
the ])hilosophy of right living and contentment banishe 
the fear of old age and holds forth the promise of a seaso 
of placid enjoyment and usefulness at the close of life 
Yet something is lacking ; the impression left on the min 

by reading De Senectute is one of acquired resignation 

How a touch of spontaneous humor causes the calm depth 
of philosophic thought to sparkle and gleam ! For thi 
reason, Holmes is pre-eminently the poet of old age. 
the many poems addressed to his classmates, however ser 
ious or vsad the occasion, he never gives way to dejection 
he never allows himself to ' feel old.' His grey-haired com 
panions are always *' the boys." Life, for all its solemnit 
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an excellent joke ; not the jest of a cynic, but of a 
Boris t. Is it not enough to spread a smile over the stern 
e of Father Time himself, to hear the old man parody 
complaints so often heard from aged lips ? 

* * Where, O where are the visions of morning, 

Fresh as the dews of our prime ? 
Gk)ne, like tenants that quit without warning, 

Down the back entry of time. 

Where, O where are lifers lilies and rosea, 

Nursed in the golden dawn's smile ? 
Dead as the bulrushes round little Moses, 

On the old banks of the Nile." 

Suddenly, into the midst of this jesting, comes an 
rusive memory that drives the smile from our lips, 
lat can be said when a grand mind, rich in lofty 
>ught and far-reaching inspiration, begins to bow under 
! weight of years 1 Where is there any comfort ? The 
>ple of this generation will never forget the feeling of 
•ellion with which they heard, a few years since, of the 
iing memory of Emerson. We could not believe that 
ne could touch rudely that proud intellect. Surely the 
at destroyer would not dare to harm our nation's 
>phet. In that troubled hour, with what gentle re- 
>of came his own words of resignation. In the midst 
unavoidable regret, what resolute good cheer he pro- 
imed to all on whom the hand of Time had fallen 
ivily. 

" It is time to be old, 
To take in sail ;— 
The QriA of bounds. 
Who sets to seas a shore. 
Came to me in his fatal rounds. 
And said : ' No more I 

There's not enough for this and that, 
Make thy option which of two ; 
Economize the failing river. 
Not the less revere the Giver, 
Leave the many and hold the few.' 
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As the bird trims her to the gale, 
I trim myself to the storm of time, 
I Dian the rudder, reef the sail. 
Obey the Toice at eve obeyed at prime ; 
* Lowly faithful, banish fear. 
Right onward drive, unharmed ; 
The port, well worth the cruise, is near. 
And every wave is charmed.' " 

Laura C. Sheldon, '87. 



-♦♦♦■ 



MY GRANDFATHER'S HOUSE. 



Our thoughts always linger with tender, half- joy ons, half- 
pathetic love about those places which were dear to us in 
childhood. Wearied brain and heart rest there as in a 
haven of peace. They bring back so vividly those joyous 
days when care and sorrow were yet in the dim future, and 
we were happy without knowing why ; days when the clear 
blue of our menial horizon was undimmed by clouds of 
doubt and vain questioning. The days were longer then 
than now, the sky bluer, the sunshine brighter, for we had 
no past to look back upon and no sad thoughts to come 
between us and the brightness of a present joy. These hap- 
py memories throw their bright radiance over the home of 
our childhood, making it ever dear to us. 

No place was dearer to my childish heart than uiy grand- 
father's house, though of beauty it had little except to 
those who loved it. It stood some distance back from the 
road at the end of a grassy lane, across which crooked 
apple-trees and feathery elms mingled their fantastic shade. 
On either side ran low, mossy stone walls, over which the 
morning-glory wandered in wild profusion. There sweet 
wild roses blushed in June, and golden-rod reflected 
the hot sunshine of August. There, too, the dainty 
red squirrel found a fitting home. The gate at the 
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nd of the lane always stood invitingly open upon the 
leatly-kept yard with its lilacs and rose-bushes, and its 
rim gravel walk bordered with old-fashiond, sweet-smell- 
ng flowers. 

My ancestors must either have been very fond of wind 
md sunshine or have cared very little for appearances, for 
he house was surrounded by no trees to protect it from 
he ravages of the elements or to soften into beauty its 
veather-beaten visage. There it stood on a slight elevation 
.t the foot of a forest- covered mountain, and turned its 
)are, gray front toward the smiling valley spread out be- 
ore it. If the old house had ever been painted it was be- 
bre my day and the storms and suns of many seasons had 
ong ago stripped it of its frivolous dress. Only on the 
«ride front door, protected as it was by the vine-covered 
K)rch, there still lingered a coat of dark cool green. 

In the doorway I can see even now the bent form of my 
:rand father as he used to stand there, bright, sunny days, 
lis kind old face reflecting the placid beauty of the scene 
►efore him. From under the broad-brimmed hat fell locks 
>f soft, thin hair, whose whiteness seemed a fit emblem of his 
>urity of heart. His blue eyes looked out from their shag- 
y brows with a merry twinkle in their dei)ths telling of a 
^orld of merriment hidden under that calm and gentle ex- 
erior. He passed his life literally and figuratively in the 
unshine, and ever managed to extract some sweetness even 
rom life's bitterest trials. Many years of ministry to the 
ouls of men left him^ in his old age as simple at heart as 
he children whom he loved so dearly and with whom it 
iras his delight to be surrounded. He was beloved by all 
he people of that region, for he was ever ready to ''rejoice 
?ith those who rejoice and weep with those who weep." 
ike Goldsmith's village pastor, 

"To relieve the wretched was his pride^ 
And e*eii his failings leaned to virtue's side.*' 
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The old house in which my grandfather was bom and 
where he passed all his life exists now only in the memory 
of those who knew and loved it for his sake, but there it 
forms a clear, unfading picture. I remember well the lit- 
tle hall, which hardly deserved the name, as it was but a 
small square room with a steep, winding stair-case on one 
side. The door on the left which was always kept so 
carefully closed, led into that sanctum sanctoruTa of old- 
fashioned country houses — the best parlor. It was very 
impressive to our childish minds, it was so still and cool, 
with its shades carefully drawn to exclude every ray of 
sunlight ; its immaculate white muslin curtains and stiff, 
quaint chairs ; and its long mirror with the wonderful gilt 
spread-eagle over the top. The narrow mantel was high 
enough to keep its ornaments safe out of the reach of child- 
ish fingers. But I remember that to my grandmother's eye 
the glory of this room was the sacred ''parlor-cupboard" 
through whose glass door could be seen the precious china 
and glass and silver which were brought forth on very 
special occasions. Here was displayed the dainty t^a-set 
which was one of my great-grandmother's wedding pres- 
ents, and tiny silver spoons which were older still. In the 
lower part of the cupboard used to be stored dainties of & 
more perishable character but far more tempting to onr 
young eyes and palates ; cake of special richness and indi- 
gestible character, jam and marmalade and preserves, not 
to mention the raisins, citron and various other condiments 
which go to make up the housekeeper's reserve force. 

In spite of the attractions of the parlor it was a relief to 
pass from its stiff coolness across the hall into the glorious 
cheeriness of the east room, which was my grandfather's 
special delight, as it had windows looking both to the east 
and the south so that it was filled all day with a flood or 
sunshine. At one south window stood grandfather's big- 
arm-chair and beside it on a little table lay his Bible. Di- 
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rectly opposite was grandmother's chair and work. Here 
were my grandfather's desk and his books, not many 
but very big and formidable in our eyes. In one corner 
was the tall old clock whose benevolent moon-face used to 
beam upon us cheerfully ; in the opposite corner was a 
cupboard containing mulberry -colored dishes with Chinese 
landscapes wonderful for their perspective. 

My grandmother's kitchen was, I suppose, like a great 
many other New England kitchens of that time. The red 
brick chimney oflFered a cheerful and bright contrast to the 
shining yellow of the floor, while the fresh cleanness of 
everything was a rest to weary eyes. It was a long, low 
room, whose western door looked out upon gently undu- 
lating fields where cows were lazily browsing, while a chain 
of blue hills stretched out as far as the eye could reach. 
Such a view as this it was which accompanied my grand- 
mother's household labors, and the brightness of the scene 
was reflected in her bright dark eyes and sweet old face. 

The rooms upstairs were uninteresting, being all bare 
and very much alike, their principal furniture consisting in 
a '* four-post " bed and a chest of drawers whose unattained 
ambition was to reach the ceiling. They were dull com- 
pared with the attic. That was an attic calculated to fill 
the hearts of children and curiosity-seekers with joy. 
Many were the strange things we discovered there ; well- 
thumbed school-books adorned with the quaintest of wood- 
cuts, broken playthings, and little water-color sketches 
drawn by childish, unskilled fingers. There, too, was the 
great, dusty, cobwebby loom, and the spinning-wheel, 
swifts and distaff, symbols of past labor. In these books 
and drawings, and useless implements of labor, one might 
read the history of a generation past and now almost for- 
gotten. It is this pathetic, silent history which makes the 
attic the most interesting feature of an old house. 

Marguerite Sweet, '87. 



^jc "Sti^ivavibns «t W^ovihxxs. 



''THE BOSTONIANS." 



Under the title ''The Bostonians," Mr. Henry James 
lias given the world a novel that is striking, fascinating, 
and disgusting. The book contains three leading charac- 
ters, Olive Chancellor, Verena Tarrant, and Basil Ransom. 
Miss Chancellor is a rich, intelligent, and narrow young 
woman of intense and Puritanical temperament. Her pas- 
sion is hatred of man, and her religion is Woman's Rights. 
At a meeting of some of the champions of women she 
meets and hears Verena Tarrant. The girl' a striking 
beauty and her marked talent for extemporaneous speech- 
making at once impress her, and she determines to know 
more of this attractive being. She soon conies to look 
upon the girl as a kind of personification of the cause of 
Woman's Rights, and her one fear is that her friend may 
marry. She finds that Verena has one fault. She can not 
be made to dislike men as individuals, though perfectly 
willing to condemn them as a class. As she is pretty and 
singularly attractive, she has many lovers, chief among 
whom is Basil Ransom, Olive Chancellor's poor cousin 
from the South, and the object of her hatred. It is with a 
prophetic shudder that Miss Chancellor sees Ransom speak 
to the girl for the first time, but her fears appear to be 
groundless for he soon leaves Boston, and goes back to his 
l)overty-stricken law practice in New York. Soon aft^r 
this first meeting, Olive takes Verena to her own elegant 
little home in Charles Street, and here amid winter roses 
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the two women spend the ensuing months, reading history 
and edifying each other with lectures on the untold suflfer- 
ing of women during past ages, and the aw^ful retribution 
that awaits their tyrants. That either of them did any- 
thing at this time to make the modern suffering woman less 
miserable does not appear. The year following this 
studious winter is spent in Europe, and on their return 
they visit New York, where Verena again meets Ransom. 
During the next summer Ransom's financial prospects 
brighten, and he determines to marry Miss Tarrant. lie 
follows the two women to a little Cape Cod town where 
they are spending the summer, and then comes a time of 
torture for Olive and of exultation for Basil. The beautiful 
death of Miss Birdseye, the aged philanthropic friend of 
Woman's Rights, recalls Verena from her dream of love, 
and Olive hurries her away from her lover, hoping that she 
may regain her old enthusiasm and prepare herself to 
speak in Music Hall where she is to enlist the sympa- 
thies of Boston and the rest of the universe in the cause 
of Woman's Rights. But the evening for Miss Tarrant's 
debut finds Basil Ransom in Music Hall. Verena sees 
him before she goes upon the stage, and his presence 
unnerves her. She can not speak against his will. He 
gains access to the little group around Verena, and tells 
her that she may not speak. With pathetic trust she begs 
for one night only, that Olive may not be utterly dis- 
graced ;*but he meets her pleading with a smile, sneers at 
Olive's prayers, and finally leads his bride away, leaving 
behind the great angry crowd, leaving behind Olive in all 
her torment of shame and wounded love and dead hope. 

So much for the story. We have read much better plots 
in the lightest of summer novels. But Mr. Howells has 
said : "In one manner or another the stories were all told 
long ago." And in speaking of the novel of the future, he 
writes", ''It will be an analytic study rather than a story." 
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In the works of authors of the school of Mr. James and Mr. 
Howells, there is character-painting and scene-painting, but 
no story- telling. In "The Bostonians" Mr. James shows 
his great skill in word-photography. The radicals gathered 
at Miss Birdseye's, the heterogeneous company assembled 
in Mrs. Tarrant's parlor, the aristocratic group sitting in 
the firelight in Mr. Burrage's college room, all are perfect 
to the smallest det>ail. The book is a kind of album for 
photographs of real life. 

The characters in the novel are much less vulgar than 
many drawn by writers of the modern school, or indeed, 
by Mr, James himself. We find no Bartley Hubbard, no 
Daisy Miller. Olive Chancellor typifies the extreme re- 
finement often found in the women of New England. She 
is unusual only in that she has missed the discipline that 
should give her mastery of her feelings. This child of the 
Puritans is as much swayed by h«r passions as any daugh- 
ter of Italy. But her passions are of an intensely New 
England character. She is an idealist in the truest sense, 
and she possesses a sublime courage and earnestness. In 
Basil Ransom, Mr. James has drawn the ordinary man, 
born under Southern skies and reared amid Southern in- 
fluences. He sees things from a masculine point of view, 
and never for a moment doubts that his view is right. He 
loves Verena, and he means to marry her, and he utterly 
ignores the claims of others. He is in a way brutal, though 
ever polite. In fact, he is the modern gentleman with the 
courage of his opinions. 

Verena Tarrant is a bright fascinating chameleon. She 
reflects the feelings and opinions of her companion, but 
they have no lasting eflfect on her. So strong is this fea- 
ture of her character that we can hardly tell what she would 
be if left to herself. Her talent for speaking and her un- 
tiring good-humor are her only permanent attributes. She 
responds equally to her mother's longings for Beacon 
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Street and to Miss Chancellor's apjieals for suffering women 
Two years of most intimate companionsliii) with Olive did 
not prevent Ransom from gaining an influence over her, 
and his influence did not hold her when the power of Miss 
Birdseye's death touched her. On the night of her debut 
in Music Hall she would have been gloriously successful 
had not Ransom appeared ; and as it was, had Olive been 
self-possessed and strong instead of passionate and weak, 
she would have held Verena to her purpose. In spite of 
the girl's belief that she cared for Woman's Rights, we 
know that after living with Ransom for a few weeks, she 
would uphold his theories as eloquently as she had upheld 
those of Olive Chancellor. 

The minor characters in ''The Bostonians" are, for the 
most part, types. Henry Burrage and his mother repre- 
sent fashionable New York. Dr. Tarrant is the great 
American humbug, and his wife is the type of respectabil- 
ity very much decayed. Mrs. Luna is the frivolous mod- 
em widow, and Mrs. Farrinder is the typical female lec- 
turer of the better class. Dr. Prance is an exception. She 
is one of the sharpest, clearest characters James ever drew. 
In Miss Birdseye we have both a type and a personality. 
She is as real as Verena, and as typical as Dr. Tarrant. 
She is the one lovable being in the book. 

AVith all this material Mr. James has written his novel, 
iiid he has made it an example of what Ruskin terms ''the 
iiodern delineation of blotches, burrs, and pimples, a 
itudy of cutaneous disease." More than this, he has seen 
it to treat his subject as the naturalist treats his, only 
.vithout the naturalist's enthusiasm. He has passed scenes 
Df beauty with a side glance, and has flxed his attention 
jn what is vulgar and ugly. He shows us misery, all the 
more real that it is subjective. He coolly analyses Olive 
Chancellor's agony and makes us feel its throb, while at 
the same time he is reminding us that he is merely dealing 
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Avith a peculiar organism. He is never human. Victor 
Hugo gives us misery, objective and subjective alike, but 
beneath it we can feel his own great heart beating in sym- 
pathy. We know he suffered as he wrote. Henry James 
is indifferent to either joy or sorrow. He describes one 
with as much feeling as the other, but he knows that suf- 
fering has the greater artistic value, and so he elaborates 
all pain and gives its minutest details. 

No one can deny the truth of Mr, James's pictures. It is 
no uncommon thing for one human being to be robbed of 
happiness by another. It will be so while trust and love, 
weakness and selfishness exist. There have been many 
Olive Chancellors, many Verena Tarrants. But such char- 
acters do not make pieasant studies, and if the artist must 
delineate them, we feel that we have a right to demand of 
him that he show some human sympathy in his sketches. 
Perhaps Mr. James has never given a better example of his 
method than in his treatment of Miss Birdseye. The 
pathetic and noble old woman who has spent her life in 
work for the wretched, who has endured untold hardships, 
and who has accepted every trial without a murmur, he 
designates as a *' poor little humanitary hack." Was there 
ever such outrage ! It is as if Mr. James had been com- 
pelled in spite of himself to admit one beautiful character, 
and to atone for this hardship he flings that wretched 
scoff. Again, take the final scene of the book. Olive 
Chancellor has a delicate spirit, she is refined to her finger- 
tips, but we see her a voluntary actor in a vulgar farce. 
There is real tragedy in the untold agony that Olive suffers 
during the half-hour of Verena's recantation ; but it is all 
made cheap and mean by its surroundings. In no other' 
possible situation could Olive appear so weak and ridicu- 
lc)us as in the midst of that vulgar crowd, humiliating her- 
self before the man she hates, and turning for sympathy to^ 
Mrs. Tarrant, the woman she despises. Mr. James 
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almost Byronic in the way in which he neutralizes every- 
thing noble and sacred by a seemingly innocent and chance 
setting. He insults our humanity. He turns his micro- 
scope upon it, and i^roceeds to write out an exact and ar- 
tistic description of the type in hand, just as a naturalist 
would write out a scientific description of a strange insect. 
There is apt to be in our most imi)ersonal criticisms more 
personal feeling than we admit. Perhaps some of our irri- 
tation at Mr. James's method arises from the fact that we 
unconsciously put ourselves in the place of the victim, and 
imagine how it would seem were some one to look upon us 
simply as interesting specimens. 

But though "The Bostonians" unquestionably occasions 
disgust in the mind of the reader, have we therefore the 
right to hold its author accountable ? It has been said that 
no man, especially no public man, is responsible for him- 
self. He is the child of his age. And no man obtains rec- 
ognition from his fellows unless he represents to some ex- 
tent the ZeiLiht Now, it is certain that Mr. James and /' 
and his school have not only obtained recognition from 
their fellows, but that men are looking to them as to those 
who give expression to popular thouglit. In almost every 
book that is published, in every magazine and review, we 
see more or less strong indications of the spirit that i)er- 
vades the modern novel. And not only does this si)irit 
pervade literature, but it is entering common life as well. 
You hear it on the street, in the cars, wherever man meets 
man. The questioning, critical, irreverent spirit of the age 
has attacked ix)litics and religion. It respects nothing in 
the heavens above nor in the depths beneath. The more 
awful and mysterious the subject, the more eagerly does 
this spirit attack it and seek to master it. If now all that 
was once most sacred in the world's thought is not spared 
l3u t is treated as a common thing, why should the sacred- 
tiess of the individual be respected i An age that questions 
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Deity may surely question humanity. Nor need we ex- 
pect sympathy. This is the scientific age, and science is 
not sympathetic. She coolly employs vivisection at her 
pleasure, and in the scientific novel the agony of the victim 
becomes but an interesting phase in the experiment. 
Should we wearily ask, " But what is the good of it allf 
we should be sure to hear as answer, "Truth!" And 
though we might improve on Madame Roland and exclaim, 
'' O Truth, how many crimes are committed in thy name," ! 
^^ our protest would have little effect. The Zeiteist is 
stronger than any man, and Mr. James's analytic tenaencies 
differ from those of his contemporaries only in degree, not 
in kind. He is well worthy to be the prophet of this nine- 
teenth century ; for this age, like the ancient Persian kings, 
demands of its prophets the interpretation of the present, 
not the foretelling of the future. Such a prophet is the 
author of '*The Bostonians." Every age has its interpre- 
ter, whether he write history or novels. The nineteenth 
century has no truer intei*preter than Henry James. 

Louise R. Smith, '87. 



/ 



MY SCHOOL AND ITS PATRONS. 



It was a regular old-fashioned '*deestrict-school," where 
the scholars' ages ranged from five to nineteen years, ani 
where it was necessary to teach everything from A-B-Cs^ 
to book-keeping and geometry. The parents of my promis- 
ing pupils had an idea that a * 'school-marm" ought 
know all there is to be known. I was conscious that if 
confessed my ignorance on any point whatever, my repu 
tation would be irretrievably lost, and so if I had bee 
asked to teach Sanskrit, I should have felt compelled t 
make the attempt. 

The school-house was three miles from the village, o 
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*' corner," as it was called, where the farmers went to do 
their trading. Once a week they jogged out to it in their 
old wagons, with their butter and eggs packed in behind ; 
and they looked extremely happy as they sat "fishing" 
and jerking away at the reins with one hand, while they 
flourished a stick in the other and kept up a series of 
**g'langs" to encourage the tired farm horses. Once in a 
while there would come a farmer in a covered carriage, and 
apparently without the butter and eggs. On inquiry, it 
was usually found that he had ''bin putty lucky" with 
his hops or potatoes the preceding year. 

As these weekly rides were the extent of my patrons' 
travels, and as their reading was confined for the most part 
to articles in country papers, on "How to Make Hens 
Profitable," '' What to Feed Cows in Winter," and other 
such utilitarian subjects, their views of life were naturally 
narrow and often amusing. Boston, New York, or any 
place not in their own county was always spoken of as 
" Outside," and wonderful indeed was the person who had 
been to these great cities and returned alive and well. The 
fact that my home was ''out to the corner," and that I had 
been "outside to somethin' called a boardin'-school " 
aided me much in my duties as teacher. It invested me 
with a peculiar sort of interest not unmixed with awe, and 
it took some weeks to persuade these kind-hearted people 
that I " didn't feel a mite stuck up an' wan't goin' to put 
on no airs." 

In order to make a success of a district school, it is neces- 
sary to get the good-will not only of the scholars, but also 
of their fathers, mothers, uncles, aunts, and cousins. Now 
it is quite an undertaking to make the intimate acquain- 
tance of all the relatives of forty children, and so I began 
my parish calls, as it were, at once. Most of the families 
^ere large. They lived in houses consisting of one or 
two rooms, although the more palatial residences boasted 
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of four apartments; but in these the ''front- room" w«as 
opened only on Sundays, and when the parson, the 
teacher, or some such dignitary came to call. Then a 
window was pushed up far enough to let in a little fresh 
air, — otherwise the mustiness would have stifled one — and 
the few rays of light thus admitted revealed a rag-carpet, 
some newspaper pictures on the wall, and a few straight- 
backed chairs placed with painful precision around the 
four sides of the room. Once a small parlor organ met ray 
astonished gaze, and I was asked to ''give 'um a toon on 
the organ." It would not do to refuse ; so, although I had 
never had any experience with such instruments, I boldly 
advanced and prepared to execute the one waltz that I had 
learned years before on the piano. The key-board of the 
organ included but four octaves, and as the waltz runs 
rather high, I was in some doubt about being able to get 
in the upper notes ; moreover, I found it almost impossi- 
ble to remember to pump the organ. But whenever the 
sudden dying away of the music reminded me that I was 
neglecting a part of my duty, I renewed my efforts with 
great energy, and as a result, pianissimo and fortissimo 
occurred in many i)laces not marked in my simple waltz. 
I hardly know how all these difficulties were surmounted, 
but my musical i)erformance evidently satisfied my audi- 
ence, for when it was finished, I was held up as a model to 
the young daughter of the family. "Now, Evelj'n, jest 
hear the teacher play, will ye. 'Spose ye'll ever be able to 
play like that? I 'spose teacher practiced when she was 
little" I suppressed a smile as I thought of the times I 
had sought refuge from my music-teacher behind the 
wood pile in the back yard. 

At other ])laces I trotted babies and gossiped with the 
"women folks," or talked wisely with the men about bely- 
ing and "gettin' iu" potatoes. Then we all expressed our 
sympathy for jioor Silas Sutherd, who was "so onlucky in 
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havin' his barn struck by lightneninV' or wondered how it 
happened that " Ozias Bean's folks had joined the Advents 
an' wouldn't do no work on Saturday." 

My scholars were even more peculiar than their parents. 
Two of my possessions — a gold watch and a silver call-bell 
— were wonderful in their eyes, and no honor was so great 
in any child's estimation as being allowed to hold the watch 
a few moments or to keep the bell in his desk through the 
night. These privileges were so highly prized that I after- 
wards made them rewards of good behavior. There was 
one little fellow, however, whom not even rewards could 
induce to sit still or to stop pinching those near him ; but 
it was impossible to keep one's face straight long enough to 
give him a severe scolding. His chief delight was to bring 
a cake of his mother's '* Rising Sun Stove Polish" to 
school, and blacken all the younger children's faces at re- 
cess. He always took the precaution to keep his victims 
behind the school-house until the bell rang, and then he 
marshalled in his long line of darkies amid the convulsive 
laughter of the remaining white children. One Saturday 
this remarkable boy walked '*out to the corner to see the 
teacher," and when I took him into the sitting-room, he 
cast ui)on me a most compassionate look and said, '* Do 
ye hev to stay here all alone, teacher? I'm awful sorry, 
'cause ye must be terrible lonesum." The stillness probably 
oppressed him, for he belonged to a very poor family, and 
was used to having five or six children in one room. He 
amused himself an hour or more with picture-books, and 
then asked if I had a '' pictur of the big boat that lots o' 
folks an' cats an' dogs went sailin' into." After a great 
deal of questioning, I found that he meant the ark. 

Perhaps my most peculiar scholar was Victor Hugo 
Elliott. How the child ever hapi)ened to have such a name 
remains a mystery, for his father and mother could neither 
read nor write. He was nine years old when he appeared 
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at the schooMionse one warm June morning, utterly worn 
out by liis long walk. His large baggy trousers, his pink 
calico shirt with the blue knitted suspenders clearly out- 
lined upon it, his coarse straw hat Avith a hole in the top 
through which projected a tuft of hair, his fat eyelids and 
sleepy looking eyes, his fieckled apology for a nose, — all 
caused me to look at him with some amusement, as he sank 
down on the steps outside the door, grasping his calico- 
covered primer in one hand and his dinner-pail in the 
other. He was to begin his first term of school, and the 
solemnity of the occasion seemed to impress him deeply. 

Long and faithfully did Victor wrestle with his alphabet, 
and towards the end of the summer he was rewarded for 
his labors by being able to spell most words of three let- 
ters, although he invariably sjiibstituted for the letters n 
and c the words you and see, nor could he ever be made to 
understand why c-y-o-u-p or s e-e-y-o-u-p did not spell 
cup, and s-e-e-a-t, cat. 

When called upon to spell, he always rose and took an 
attitude of recitation — one peculiar to himself — with toes 
turned in, hands clasped tightly on his breast, and eyes 
rolled up. This gave him rather a singular appearance, 
which the white mark where his hat i)rotected the upper 
part of his forehead only served to increase. One day 
''book" was in the lesson, and as soon as he was well 
settled in this position I waited patiently for hira to begin 
to spell. I noticed a distressed look on his face and, con- 
trary to custom, he unclasped his hands and plunged theio 
into the depths of his pockets. It was evident that som^ 
great mental struggle was going on, and, to help matters* 
I pronounced "book'' a second time. There was anothe-^ 
silence and then A'ictor burst out in a high nasal tone, *'<• 
teacher, if ye' II only gimme the fust letter, mebbe I can g^ 
it ! " but alas ! not even the necessary ** fust letter " enablef?" 
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iiim to " go it," and he went back to his seat covered with 
tinniiliation. 

Yet Victor Hugo Elliott, with his numerous eccentrici- 
ties, was less troublesome than two Canadian-French chil- 
dren, who brought their baby-sister to school whenever 
their mother wished to go berrying. The alternate coos 
and screams of this infant usually compelled me to send 
the interesting trio either to the cloak-room or to the school- 
house steps. 

But my pupils were not all of the same stamp ; there 
were some who were truly beautiful, and who seemed to 
me far above their surroundings. Though a few tried my 
patience, yet as I look back and remember the wild flowers 
and strawberries that daily loaded my desk, I can not but 
think kindly of them all. 



♦•» 



^mtors' S^W^* 



The new Board of Editors, in assuming official responsi- 
bility, is aware that much is expected of it ; among other 
things, an inaugural address. We do not wish to repe^it 
what former editors have said on similar occasions : vet 
any device for avoiding repetition would require an 
amount of ingenuity which we do not possess. What re- 
mains for us, then, but to take refuge in silence and al- 
low the Miscellany to speak for itself? 



*'Any communication concerning former students will 
be gladly received by the Personal Editor." That sounds 
like a plain statement, but,— it is remarkable what ambi- 
guity may lurk in the plainest language, — we are convinced 
that not half the people who read the sentence comprehend 
its true meaning. They take it, we suppose, as a polite 
formula, expressing the willingness of the editor in ques- 
tion to publish any items sent to her. But it means more 
than that ; the word ''gladly" is used in its most literal 
and forcible sense, and even then is rather weak to express 
the exhilaration, the positive uplifting of spirit of the 
l^ersonal editor when she is the recipient of a *' communi- 
cation concerning a former student." The position of this 
editor is rather a peculiar one ; she knows that her depart- 
ment is especially interesting to the Alumnae, who form a 
large part of the subscribers to the paper; she perceives 
the importance of having her department as full as i>os8i- 
ble, — nay, she is often urged to make it so, — and yet, by 
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ter own unaided efforts she can do so very little toward at- 
aining this end. Helplessness and responsibility do not 
lake the pleasantest combination imaginable, as every per- 
onal editor has realized at those times, when, as the result 
►f her most strenuous exertions and the kind assistance of 
he teachers, two or three items lay before her, and her 
Uogical feminine conscience assured her that she must be 
o blame in some way for the meagreness of her depart- 
nent. Alumna), students now in College, and all others 
vliom this may concern, once more we beseech you, if you 
lave a personal item, send or bring it to us. • Seldom in- 
leed will you have the opportunity of doing so much 
jood and winning so much gratitude, with so small an 
)Utlav of trouble. 



Is it always true that "the back yard tells the story"? 
Prom infancy we have instinctively judged of the pros- 
perity of our neighbors by the appearance of their back 
jrards, but we must have forgotten that we too are exi)osed 
o similar judgment. Is the i)ortion of the lawn directly 
mder our windows any the less our back yard than the 
jround which lies at our back doors at home ? When the 
mow melted this spring what a revelation there was ! 
tVould anyone have believed that under so pure an ex- 
terior could be hidden the debris of the entire winters' 
spreads? Orange peelings, crackers, and sardine boxes 
net our gaze at every step. We stumbled over fruit cans, 
flipped on banana skins, and walked on broken glass until 
[)atience ceased to be a virtue. The untidy appearance of 
.vindow-sills filled with pitchers and cans has often been 
impressed upon our minds, but surely the untidy appear- 
ance of the lawn under our windows is a matter of equally 
^reat moment and has given rise to more severe and un- 
favorable comment than we realize. Is it i)ossible that we 
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are shiftless and that the lawn is the true index to our 
characters? Or, are we Lizy and do we find the open win- 
dow more convenient than the waste basket ? It may be 
mere thoughtlessness ; but whichever theory is correct the 
condition of the lawn at the opening of the spring was a 
disgrace to every student, and the evil is of such a nature 
that it can be remedied only by individual responsibihty. 



That all the students may have the use of our fiction de- 
partment, it is absolutely necessary that no one take from 
the Library more than one book at a time ; also that all 
books be promptly returned after reading. Many, doubt- 
less, do not realize the inconvenience and annoyance that 
they occasion by their thoughtlessness. It is imposible to 
finish the writings of one author, before taking up another. 
You may go to the Library day after day and week after 
week without being able to find the volumes for which you 
are looking. While speaking of this matter, we might say 
a word about the usage the books receive. If a passa^ 
seems particularly good, there is no need of publishing the 
fact by a series of marks. The average reader is able to 
find the best passage for himself. But enough. '' A word 
to the wise is sufficient." 



One of the purposes of higher education is to teach us to 
obey not only the letter, but also the spirit of law ; aad 
here in the daily observance of our simple college duti^* 
we have ample opportunity to show how thorough^^l 
we learn the lesson. It has long been a custom in the Cc^^ 
lege that in going for the mail, the representative of ea^c2 
parlor shall await her turn, before appearing at the offi-^ *^ 
window ; and yet this unwritten law is broken many tini^ 
during a single delivery of the letters. We know tl 
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ry student would scorn to push herself into the waiting 
3, thus displacing those behind her ; but she does not 
itate to ask a prompt and obliging friend to perform 
s oflBce, by making the desired request for her. Nothing 
re eflfectually arouses the ire of the average girl than, 
er standing twenty minutes or more in anything but 
asing uncertainty as to whether or not the longed-for 
ne letter has arrived, to see a troop of laughing girls 
;lit from the elevator and after singling out their 
pective friend in the line, calmly enquire, " Will 
1 ask for me?" ; and soon hasten away with hands 
1 of the white messengers, leaving the unfortunate 
it comer to chafe at the oft retarded progress towards 
I window. Not only are the delayed students angered, 
!; the friends who are called upon sometimes have 
uples as to the justice of the proceeding ; but disliking 
refuse a request seemingly so slight, they are led to 

contrary to their own convictions in the matter. Then, 
, the practice defeats its own end ; for the line is so 
►ken by crowds of would-be hasteners, that in the end 
fie of these are themselves obliged to wait quite as long 
though they had at once taken their rightful places at 

foot of the rank and allowed it to proceed without in- 
ruption. Last of all, the custom is not in accordance 
h the Vassar student's idea of kindliness. Can we not, 
these little things, show that we are as thoughtful and 
irteousin practice as we are admitted to be in theory ? 



►♦♦• 



HOME MATTERS. 



["he first of the ''Students' Concerts" was given on Fri- 
f evening, March 19. The preceding day, Dr. Ritter met 
in the chapel and briefiy explained the programme. He 
iced the nine great composers of chamber music in three 
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distinct groups, giving the characteristics of each and 
showing clearly to what periods in the composers' lives the 
selections on the programme belonged. 

The opening piece, an Allegro of Mozart's, was correctly 
and pleasingly rendered by Miss Borden. Miss Wellni^n 
carefully interpreted an Andante and Allegro. In the 
Allegro her execution was especially smooth. Miss Orton's 
rendering of the Beethoven Andante showed accuracy and 
conscientious work. We were pleased to notice a marked 
improvement since last year. Miss Ward was the only 
vocalist of the evening. Her voice seemed in good condi- 
tion and her low tones are i)articularly clear and pleasing. 
Miss Pompilly played with a great deal of expression. Her 
touch is delicate and at the same time clear and decided. 
Miss Rideout rendered the Feuillet d' Album with ease and 
expression. This piece was somewhat different in character 
from the other Sf'lections on the programme and especially 
showed to good advantage the beauty of Mr. Bergner's 
playing. Miss Brewster's interpretation of Beethoven's 
Allegro con brio and Andante con variazoni was enthusias- 
tically received. Her touch is graceful and spirited, her 
execution easy, and she seemed in i^erfect sympathy with 
the thought of the composer. Miss Marshall was the last 
performer of the evening. Her touch is decided and her 
execution well adapted to the brilliant style required for 
Beethoven's Menuetto, Finale and Prestissimo. 

The concert was not too long to be thoroughly enjoyed 
by all, and we hope that soon another evening of equal 
pleasure may be afforded us. 



If a certain disheartened scribe of the eighteenth century 
could have been present at the Lyceum during the evening 
of March 20, he would have fallen in love with his own pro- 
duction, ''She Stoops to Conquer." It is unnecessary to 
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iment upon the play itself. On this occasion the plot 
; rendered doubly amusing by the well-assigned parts. 
5 audience were glad to greet Miss Hoy once more in the 
racter of Mrs. Hardcastle, a typical matron of doubtful 
rs, but decided nerves. A display of the latter 
sed quite an exciting scene in the third act. Miss 
jster as Mr. Hardcastle, made a model gentleman of the 
en times. Her acting showed careful study and sug- 
ted a bright prospect for the Vassar stage. The charac- 
j of Miss Hardcastle and young Marlowe were assumed 
Miss Sweetser and Miss Skinner. The youthful awk- 
•dness and maidenly modesty which characterized the 
t of their acquaintance wtw^admirably contrasted witlLr-? 
rlowe's gallantry in the last act, and the eflFective ruse by 
ich Miss Hardcastle stooped to conquer won the admira- 
1 of all*. From the murmur of delight which swept over 

room each time young Marlowe entered the stage, it 
J easy to see that he was represented by an old favorite, 
I the audience were quite in sympathy with Miss Hard- 
tie, who insisted upon detaining him in spite of his oft 
eated : ''I am sure I tire you." Miss Jenckes as Tony 
mpkins scored one more on her long list of successful 
resentations, and left a lasting impression on the minds 
ill. The asides carried on between Tony and his pretty 
ousin Con," (Miss Cleveland), were so well done as to 
ract the attention from the principal scene. Miss 
v^ille also held the interest of all in the scenes with 
3tings. The latter, (Miss Harkness), acted with admirable 
rit. Miss Wickham, with her stately bearing and com- 
nding appearance was very effective in the character of 

Charles Marlowe. The minor parts were well taken 
I the music between the acts added much to the enjoy- 
nt of the evening. 



-♦, 



Y < 
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On Sunday evening, March 21, Rev. Samuel Wilson ad- 
dressed the Young Women's Christian Association, taking 
as his subject " The Mussulman." Mr. Wilson has recently 
returned to this country from Persia, where for five years 
he has been laboring as a missionary. In his sketch of the 
Persian Mussulmans, the speaker proved to us that, al- 
though they believe in the one true (rod, and hold many 
essentially Christian doctrines, they are in bondage to 
superstition, their religion is purely formal, and their 
morals are degraded. Polygamy is prevalent and conse- 
quently the condition of the women is wretched in the ex- 
treme. In some respects the country is a favorable field 
for missionary work ; for temperance, in obedience to the 
Koran, is almost universal and infidelity is not common. 
Foreign inventions have made some curious innovations in 
that Eastern land. For instance, the pilgrimages to Mecca, 
once so hard and tedious, can now be made in comparative 
comfort by railroad and steam. Mr. Wilson gave us a 
clear idea of the chief characteristics of this people, who in 
ancient times were so renowned and of whom now we 
hear so little. 



As the last car disappeared from the lodge, we who were 
left behind could scarcely look with pleasure to the week 
that lay before us. Thoughts of the hours which we should 
spend in solitary meditation crowded into our minds, and 
we rather envied our more fortunate friends. However, one 
circumstance offered us some consolation. The change in 
the time of vacation brought it about that a larger propor- 
tion of the students remained in College than at former 
vacation-times ; and we hoped that the truth of the saying, 
''The more the merrier," would be x>roved. 

During the whole vacation the weather was cloudy and 
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et. For the first day or two we were rather quiet ; soon, 
owever, an air of mystery began to pervade the College, 
xcited groups were seen in the corridors, and a passer-by 
light have heard the oft-repeated question, "What are 
oil going to wear?" On Friday evening affairs reached a 
imax, and anyone peeping into room J at about eiglit 
clock, would have seen a table strewn with favors, and 
>vely maidens with their attendant cavaliers gliding 
round the room to the familiar strains of the latest waltz. 
[ow w^e did enjoy that evening ! When at half past nine 
e reluctantly left the parlors, we voted our German a 
)mplete success. The usual number of excursions to town 
lied the remaining time, and on Monday evening we 
ithered in the College parlors to have one more good time 
3fore entering upon our daily routine of duties. Owing 
> the hospitality of Miss Goodsell and the Seniors, we en- 
►yed ourselves to the fullest extent. On Tuesday evening 
e greeted our returning friends with rather conflicting 
notions, nor did we quite know whether pleasure or vexa- 
on predominated when we resumed our studies on 
i^ednesday morning. 



General Armstrong lectured at the College, Thursday, 
[arch 2,'3. Those of us who heard him last year will not 
eed to be told of the earnestness and enthusiasm with 
liicli he speaks of the work and prospects of the Hampton 
chool. He was accompanied by six of the students, who, 
y the share they took in the exercises, materially added 
) the interest of the occasion. 



Dr. Robinson, President of Brown University and one of 
he Trustees of our College, lectured in the chapel, Sunday 
vening, April 4, on ''Moral and Religious Consciousness." 
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He prefaced his remarks by quoting several definitions of 
consciousness which have been accepted by eminent philos- 
opliers, and after commenting briefly upon them, he gave 
as his own definition, "the mind communing with itself 
through tlie perceptions." He drew a sharp line of dis- 
tinction between consciousness and perception, defining 
the latter as '' the mind communing with outward ob- 
jects." lie referred to that class of people who continual- 
ly make the mistake of believing that the early Christians 
represented a higher type of Christianity than is found in 
the world to-day. But he clearly showed that our moral 
consciousness has widened immeasurably in every direction 
since the beginning of the Christian era. The term " Chris- 
tian" or "religious" consciousness has been in currency 
only about fifty years. It was first used by Schweinmacher, 
a distinguished teacher in the Berlin University. After 
speaking of its origin, Dr. Robinson referred in a few 
words to the revolution in modern thought in the midst of 
which we are living, and in which he most heartily believes. 
He conclusively proved that to those who have had no real 
Christian experience the words '* religious consciousness" 
are as empty as the term "Platonic philosophy" is to 
those entirely ignorant of Plato's writings, and in closing 
he earnestly appealed to all to make the Bible the fountain- 
head of all religious consciousness. 



It was stated in the last number of the MiscELXiANY that 
the *'Trig. " Ceremonies were the joint production of the 
conuiiittee. It seems only just to modify this statement, 
inasmuch as the play was written by Miss Rich and Miss 
Lewi alone. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 

The third Phil, play, ** She Stoops to Conquer," was pre- 
sents, March 20, under the direction of Miss Reed. 

The music students, assisted by the Trio Club of New 
York, gave a concert in the Chapel on the evening of March 
19. 

Mr. Wilson, who has been for six years a missionary in 
Persia, delivered a very interesting lecture on the Mussul- 
mans, before the Y. W. C. A., March 21. 

The faculty have kindly granted the petition for a fourth 
Phil, play, and Miss Acer has been chosen chairman of the 
committee for it3 presentation. 

The spring vacation beg*an March 24 ; college duties 
were resumed March 31. About one hundred students 
spent the week in the College. 

A Junior remarked a short time ago that a life of Ed- 
mund Burke was to be found in the *• American Men of 

Letters ' ' series. 

March 25, Dr. Armstrong, of Hampton University, Vir- 
ginia^ delivered an address on his work among the Indians 
and negroes. He was accompanied by several of his pupils, 
who added much to the enjoyment of the lecture by their 
remarks and sweet singing. 

Mill Cove Lake was drained and cleaned during the vaca- 
tion and now, with its new piers, it offers a most delightful 
prospect for the boating season. 
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Tlie following appointments have been made for Com- 
mencement Day : — 

Miss Borden, Miss Reed, 

Miss Botsford, Miss Sherwood, 

Miss Chase, Miss Soiithworth, 

Miss Nelson, Miss Sweetser, 

Miss Newell, Miss Witkowsky. 

For Class Day : — 

Orator. Miss Morrill. 

Prophet, Miss Lin^le. 

Historian, Miss Ferris. 

Tree Orator, Miss E. R. Foster. 

Poet, Miss Moir. 

Marshal, Miss Adams. 

Chairman of Class Day, Miss Buck. 

Chairman of Senior Auction, Miss Fox. 

Miss Jenckes has been chosen by the Class of '87 for 
Spade Orator on Class Day. 

President Robinson, of Brown University, conducted the 
morning Chapel service, April 4. In the evening, he lec- 
tured on "The Moral and Religious Consciousness." 

A Trustees' meeting was held at the College, April 6. It 
resulted in the election of Rev. James M. Taylor, i>astor 
of the Fourth Baptist Chunih of Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, as President of the College. 

Mr. William R. Farrington, of Poughkeepsie, ha.s given 
one thousand dollars to the College to l)e used in building 
a (conservatory in memory of his wife, who died recently. 
This will be of great value to the Botanical Department. 
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One of the Virgil students, when asked to construe Tihi 
luxil uxorem^ disposed of the tibi as a dative of advan- 
age. 

Miss A. (to a friend) I have just seen the Mardi Gras in 
New Orleans. 
Miss B. Is it a very contagious disease ? 

Miss X, in translating French, makes the startling an- 
nouncement that Calvin did not observe the Christian 
:!iaxim •' Love either one or the other.'' 

Miss Wylie, '77, who is now teaching Latin in Packer In- 
stitute, Brooklyn ; Miss Helen Ban field, '79 ; Miss Leonard, 
85 ; and Misses Deland and Iddings have visited the Col- 
ege during the past month. 



In the list of books recently added to the Library, pub- 
lished in last month's Miscellany, several errors were 
made. "Old World Idylls," by Austin Dobson, was printed 
is "Old Words," and "Warden and Barchester Towers," 
IS "Warden and Barchester Towns." 

Books recently added to the Library by the Students 
Subscription Fund : — 

^herer'H History of German Literature 

John Inglesant 

Elvpatia Charles Kingsley. 

Life of Charlotte Bronte Mrs, Gaskell. 

The Professor , Charlotte Bronte. 

The Late Mrs. Null F. R, Stockton. 

1 Tale of a Lonely Parish Crawford. 

Juits 

VIediaeval Tales 

The report of the last meeting of the New York Alumna) 
A^ssociation will be published in the next number of the 
Miscellany. 



2SC Personals. 

PERSONALS. 

[Any communications concerning former students will be gladly 

received by the l^ersonal Eidilor.] 

'72. 

Miss Brace is delivering a course of lectures on '^Tlie 
Growth of the English Drama," at Miss Irwin's school, 
Philadelphia. 

'75. 

Died, in Leavenworth, Kansas, March 7, Florence Cnrry 
Wheat. 

'77. 

Born, March 28, to Mrs. Swift- At water, of Poughkeei>sie, 
a son. 

'78. 

Died, in New Haven, April 1, Mrs. Emma Woods-Lord. 

Mrs. Harriet Stanton-Blatch will return from Europe in 
May. 

Miss Margaret Pierson has devoted the gre^ater part of 
her time during the past two years to the Training School 
for Nurses, in Orange, New Jersey. She is an active mem- 
ber of its board of man«igers and has done much towards 
making the school successful. 

'79. 

Miss E. P. Clarke is teaching at the Nassau Institute, 
Brooklyn. 

Miss Bertha Hazard is teaching in the Quincy-Shaw 
Kindergarten School, Boston. 
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'80. 

Miss L. L. Iddings, formerly of '80, expects to coiiie to 
tile College, May 1, to pursue a special course of study iu 
the Natuml History Department. 

'81. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Marvin-Nelf is living in Allston, Miiss. 

'82. 
Miss Susan Coleman sails for Europe, May 1. 

'88. 

Miss MacCreery has left College to begin a journey of 
it^venil weeks through the Far West. She expects to visit 
:lie Colorado Canons, the Yosemite, and Yellowstone Park ; 
ilie will not return to her work here this semester. 

Miss Mary Dame, formerly a teacher in the College, is at 
.^resent engaged on the English Imperial Dictionary, which 
he Century Company are re-publishing in this country. 

We miss from our number Miss Gertrude Ilomans, of 
:he Art School, who has gone to China and Japan by way 
jf the Straits of Gibraltar and the Red Sea. She will re- 
Lurn overland from San Francisco. 



EXCHANGE NOTES. 

Exchanges on every side ! We have read through page 
Lifter page, — editorials, college stories, contributions, ex- 
changes, jokes, and the heavier literary efforts ; and now 
we are wondering where it will all end. Perhaps the task 
will not seem so endless when we become better acquainted 
vrith *' College Journals and Journalism." 
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Tile Notre Dame Scholastic wearies us with its endless 
" Rolls of Honor." It reminds us of the days of our in- 
fancy when a "Deportment Roll" was kept on tlie black- 
board and when it was the aim of each child to have her 
name head the list. The literary department is as a rule, 
o;ood, and it is a pity not to abolish this childish practice. 

The Harvard Advocate contains several bright sketches 
written in an easy and popular style, such as so many 
college pni:>ers aim at, and so few attain. '' Observations of 
a Wallflower" always receives our first attention. 

We heartily api)rove of the opinions expressed by the 
Oberlin Reoiew^ in reference to the refusal of the faculty 
to allow Henry Ward Beecher to lecture. It certainly can 
not help being an injury to any college, to be so intolerant. 
It is the first time Ave have heard of a lecturer being refused 
on the ground of his injuring the religious standard of the 
college. 

The April Century opens with a study of the relations 
of capital and labor, entitled ''Strikes, Lockouts, and 
Arbitrations." The famous cruiser Alabama is the sub- 
ject of three papers. Washington Gladden contributes a 
thoughtful essay on '' Christianity and Popular Educa- 
tion." '* Glimi)ses of Longfellow in Social Life " accompa- 
nies the f ron tispiece — a fine portrait of Longfellow. Cable's 
** Creole Slavery Songs" is fully illustrated, Howells's 
Serial ''The Minister's Charge" is continued, and Mrs. 
Mary Hallock Footers dramatic novel, *'John Bodewiu's 
Testimony " is brought to a conclusion. 

In the St. Nicholas the interest centers in Mrs. Burnett's 
serial ''Little Lord Fauntlerov." Edward Everett tells 
how the Boston Vacation Schools were; started, and Charles 
Barnard exphans their workings. Scudder's ''Greorge 
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Washington" is continued, carrying the hero through his 
campaign with Braddock. " Casperl " and '* Ben's Sister " 
are two bright and interesting stories, and there is another 
of the "New Bits of Talk for Young Folks" by Helen 
Jackson. 

Henry Cabot Lodge contributes, this month, to the At- 
lantic^ an interesting article on Gouverneur Morris. '' Re- 
sponsible Government under the Constitution " will be of 
interest to thoughtful readers. Another important essay 
discusses '* Reformation of Charity." Besides the serials 
of James and Craddock, there are papers on "Problems 
of the Scarlet Letter " by Julian Hawthorne; "Children 
Past and Present," and "Shylock vs. Antonio," by Charles 
H. Phelps. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

" The Story of Chaldea" is one of a series of historical 
studies written for the instruction of the young. But it 
possesses the rare quality of being equally interesting to the 
general reader. It is written in a simple, graphic style, 
and is fully illustrated. It well deserves a place in any li- 
brary and will be particularly valuable to a student of 
Ancient History. 

*'The Essentials of Elocution" gives the usual rules — 
rules that are in every elocution book ; but Mr. Ayres 
has expressed them more concisely than they are usually 
expressed. 

Chaldea^ by Zknaide A. Rogozin, New York and 
London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

The Essentials of Elocution^ by Alfred Ayres, New 
York : Funk and VVagnalls. 
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ROSE ANN. 

A CHAPTER IN A IIUMHLE LIFE. 

It was a very small tenement with but two rooms, sixteen 
feet by twelve. These two rooms were pervaded by a strong 
odor of soap-snds, burnt meat, and onions, nor could they 
boast of extreme cleanliness. The midday meal was still 
standing upon the rickety three-legged table. No one but 
the flies and wasps had replied to the invitation to dinner, 
and in undisturbed possession they buzzed sociably over 
the sugar-bowl or struggled helplessly in the milk-pitcher. 
The room in which the meal was spread was not without 
decorations. The bed in the corner, with its stiffly-starched 
counter-pane and pillow-shams, served both as an orna- 
ment and as an advertisement of Rose Ann's ability as a 
laundress. Two brilliantly colored Madonnas hung upon 
the walls, which were furthermore decorated with grotesque 
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collections of pictures which had once adorned the front of 
tin fruit-cans. Moreover the torn wall-paper had been \ 
patched in several places with tragic illustrations cut from 
the " Fireside Companion." Lying on a little shelf near the 
window, and religiously covered with a silk handkerchief 
was a *' History of the Church," the only object in the 
room which revealed any intellectual tendency in the 
character of the occupant. 

Rose Ann was a tall, large woman, but with a head so 
small that the incongruity seemed ludicrous. Her short 
black hair hung thick and straight about her deeply-lined 
face. She had faded blue eyes, a firm mouth, a square 
chin, and a preeminently stupid expression. The people 
in this little factory village shook their heads as this taci- 
turn middle aged woman passed in and out among them. 
They could not trust her, for, although she had lived in 
their midst many years she had never mentioned her past 
life. But Rose Ann's neighbors never saw her at her best 
Half-concealed behind the high old-fashioned head-board 
was the holy of holies of her humble dwelling. It con- 
sisted of a bowl of holy water, a statue of the Virgin, about 
w hose neck hung an ebony rosary and crucifix, and two 
half-burned candles in tin candle-sticks. This shrine was 
hidden from curious eyes by a faded chintz curtain. It was 
while kneeling here that the noblest side of Rose Ann's 
starved, warped nature was revealed. Could her neigh- 
bors have seen the almost heavenly light that illuminated 
her pale face as she poured out her soul in prayer, they 
would have realized that in what they called her bigotry 
and superstition she found a comfort and strength which 
far more than compensated for her lack of friends. 

On the day of which I am writing. Rose Ann had been 
for hours pacing up and down the strip of red and yellow 
carpet in her "living room." It w^as a problem in mathe- 
matics that was troubling her and she found herself 
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wholly unequal to it. Tliat morning the postman had 
brought her news of the death of a dist.ant relative who 
had left to her care a little girl four years of age. This 
was the problem : could the income which barely supported 
one be made to support two ? In vain with tightly clenched 
hands and set lips did she study the yellow roses of the 
carpet aud the blue apple blossoms of the wall-paper. No 
help came, and when the evening shadows fell, the jn-oblem 
was still unsolved. At last, lifting the chintz curtain be- 
hind the bed, she knelt before the shrine, and while pray- 
ing, fell asleep. 

That night Rose Ann had a vision. She dreamed that as 
she was sitting at her humble meal an angel came into the 
room, carrying in his arms a scroll from which he read the 
history of her life. As she listened to the record she 
seemed to live again the almost-forgotten past. Her hai)i^y 
childhood in the ivy-grown convent on the shore of Lake 
Killarney, her ardent desire to join the peaceful sisterhood, 
the anger of her worldly parents, her forced marriage at 
midnight to a man forty years her senior, the unspeakable 
torture which she endured before the flight, and the 
months of weary wandering ere she found an asylum in 
America — it was all as but yesterday. Again she experi- 
enced the anguish of that hour when the bitter conviction 
was forced upon her that all of her sufferings were but a 
just punishment because she had not brought her father 
and mother into the true faith ; and again she felt the 
peace that came to her troubled soul after her vow to de- 
vote her life to her church. She could hardly believe the 
angel's assurance that her thirty years of earnest faithful 
labor had been accepted, and that when she performed one 
sacrifice more her atonement would be complete, and that 
he w^ould come again to take her to her final rest. Tremb- 
ling with joy Rose Ann followed the angel to the window. 
Far down the street she saw hundreds of little girls danc- 
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in^ and throwing flowers in the air. Tliey were dressed in 
wliite, and as tliey i)assed the window they waved their 
hands to the angel, and bursting into merry song ran out of 
sight. As Rose Ann looked in amazement after the retreat- 
ing throng, a little girl clad in black, tired, dusty, and 
alone, came below the window. She sat down on the tene- 
ment house steps, where at last she sobbed herself to sleep. 
Tears came into Rose Ann's eyes as she watched the lonely 
child. Then the angel, touching her gently upon the 
shoulder, whispered, "Behold your sacrifice ! " 

Rose Ann awokf^. The moon was shining brightly 
through the casement. She looked out upon the quiet 
street, no one was in sight. She rubbed her eyes in bewild- 
erment and in vain searched for the troop of merry children 
and the little sleei)er. At last she realized that her prayer 
for counsel had been answered. Her duty lay clearly be- 
fore her, and when on the following day the orphan child 
arrived. Rose Ann greeted her with a mother's welcome. 

Several years have passed since little Agnes came into 
Rose Ann's life, and their humble dwelling has undergone 
some changes. A long row of paper-dolls now stretches 
between the windows. There are prints of little feet npon 
the once immaculate (*ounter-pane. The tea-cups and the 
milk-pitcher have lost their handles, and the covers of the 
precious "History of the Church" are marred and bent. 
In other resi)e(^ts the life is about the same. 

Poor old Rose Ann ! Her friends become fewer and 
fewer every year. They look with suspicion upon the 
middle-aged wonuiu who sings from morning until night, 
'*0h holy Mother, make Rose Ann a good girl!" And 
they cannot understand the piety which leads her, in imita- 
tion, as she says, of her master, to walk bare-footed in 
mid-winter until her feet are bleeding and torn. She is 
shut out from the workl, but she is not without consolation. 
In the evening when her neighbors gather in groups to gos- 
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sip, she takes little Agnes in her lap, and together they 
slowly read the ** Lives of the Martyrs " and the " Prayers 
of the Saints." Then when the shadows deei3en she rocks 
the child to sleep, and when all is still, she kneels before 
the shrine imploring the blessed mother to guide this 
young life into the path of virtue, and to grant her the 
happiness that her foster-mother has never known. And 
thus Rose Ann awaits the second coming of the angel. 

Anxa K. Gueen, '87. 



THE REALISM OF HOMER AND THE REALISM 
OP THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 



The Homeric i)oems stand for a remote period in the his- 
tory of man. Through them as a medium the life of heroic 
days comes down to us, softened by distance and glorified 
by poetry. We look back at this enchanted past with 
mingled feelings — we contemplate with awe these men of 
mighty stature, whose deeds excite high Olympus, among 
whom, indeed, the kindly gods are seen to walk ; we ad- 
mire their bravery, we commiserate their long sufferings ; 
but above all, we regard them as children and pity and 
love them as such. In lofty deeds and base alike, we feel 
their simple naturalness, Achilles unhesitatingly boasts 
of his great achievements. Agamemnon does not attempt 
to excuse his own greed, but thinks it a matter of course. 
The poet commends not only the sagacity, but also the 
craftiness and double-dealing of Odysseus. Of self-control, 
the great virtue of their decendants, the Homeric heroes 
know little. Their life is mainly objective. 

To the cultivated Greeks of a later age, Homer was not 
inainlv a combination of the soul-stirring bard and the 
trustworthy historian. He was the divinely inspired poet 
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of heroic life, and his works were held in reverence as the 
mirror of the lofty past. To us he is chiefly the master 
poet of the world, but, in addition to his poetic charm, we 
constantly feel his realism. It is a realism which does not 
describe, but which exhibits. The glorious heroic pageant 
passes before our eyes. And not our feeling alone but also 
tlie profoundest researches of our scholarship tend to con- 
firm the Athenian belief that Homer i)ortrayed heroic life 
in its true colors. 

Our century, differing so widely in its civilization and 
habits of thought from the age of which Homer sung, also 
has its realism ; a realism as unlike that of Homer in its 
causes, characteristics, and results as Gladstone is unlike 
Agamemnon. Of this realism, which has perhaps reached 
its culmination at the present time, literature is naturally 
the exponent. This realistic tendency we see first in the 
poets of the Lake school, who, disgusted with the foibles 
and pedantry of the so-called classical school of Pope, de- 
termined to draw poetic ideas from the simple realities of 
life. They depicted the real in life and character for the 
purpose of showing that the ideal was bound up in it. 
Walter Scott's novels came next, with their thorough -going 
objectivity and their realistic representations of Scottish 
life and history. Then followed the equally realistic sub- 
jective novels of George Eliot. In later literature, the 
realism of Ilowells and James is of the boldest type. 
They do not attempt to show anything of the ideal, as did 
Wordsworth and his friends. They do not throw over 
their realism the veil of quaint manners and historic inter- 
est, as did Scott. Still less do they show us analytically 
Ww soul -life of the individual. They content themselves 
by photographing with absolute accuracy and the greatest 
mechanical perfection the detailed littleness of our outside 
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life. Such realism is hardly of the highest type, but it 
discloses only too well one aspect of our age. 

The realism of Homer is that of a child who with un- 
prejudiced eyes sees things as they are and accepts them 
with all confidence that they are right, while our realism is 
that of a matured man, keen, critical, alert, earnestly seek- 
ing to understand life, counting it an intellectual sin to 
t^ke anything for granted, having outgrown alike the 
simplicity of ichildhood and the dreamy idealism of youth. 

Homer's realism is the outgrowth of a quiescent and 
credulous, modern realism of a restless and scientific age. 
The one makes the ideal real, the other analyzes the real to 
find the ideal. The one believes, the other doubts and 
searches. The one we love, and love the more because it is 
so foreign to the spirit of our times ; but the other we 
thoroughly respect. 

Homer's realism had its results in the continuation of the 
good old customs and also in the propagation of traditional 
error. May not our realism, which seeks truth so stead- 
fastly, result in our keeping the good that we have, throw- 
ing aside the evil, and ever pushing forward toward the 
perfection that is beyond J Homer s realism gave a bond 
of common sympathy to the numerous Greek peoples. 
Our more subjective realism may show the nations of the 
earth how closely their common nature binds them together, 
and so may serve to teach justice and inspire lasting 
brotherly love, — an end which Homer, with all his genius, 
could not compass. The world is older now, and great 
possibilities lie before it. Whether or not we shall realize 
them remains for the future to say. 

Ida J. Butcher, '87. 
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A SUNDAY MORNING IN A COUNTRY CHURCH. 



The pretty little hamlet of Glenville is at no other time 
so pretty as on a bright Sunday morning in summer, when 
it has stopped the ringing of the hammer in the black- 
smith's shop, closed the district school-house, and opened 
the small white church. As early as ten o'clock, a crowd 
of boys and young men in their Sunday suits may be seen 
lounging over the railing in front of the church. People 
from the surrounding country drive into the' church-yard, 
some with sleek, high-spirited horses and shining new car- 
riages, others with sober farm-horses, and "democrat" 
wagons which on week days are devoted to more plebeian 
uses. Groups of women-folk whose fathers and husbands 
do not keep horses or are not church-going people, are seen 
coming down the hill and up the railroad. The people of 
the " Allle" come stringing along, now a little girl clinging 
to her mother's hand, now a bent old man leaning on his 
cane. At last, the sexton, w^ho has evidently been w-aiting 
for a congregation large enough to begin with, rings the 
bell. The minister and his family come out of the parson- 
age, the loungers on the railing enter the church, the 
women who have stopped for a moment's chat pass in from 
the hall, and the service begins. ''Safely through another 
week," sings the choir from the corner beside the pulpit, 
and as the sweet words of the hymn float out through the 
open doors, a passing tramp stops in the road to listen. It 
is no wonder that he does so. The bass is not without false 
notes, and the small cabinet organ is played by no skillful 
hand, but there is a clear, strong soprano that would re- 
deem even greater faults than these. At the close of the 
hymn the minister rises to read the morning lesson. He is 
a tall, slender young man, with thoughtful gray eyes, and 
a thin, dark face. He has a full, rich voice, one of those 
voices by which emotional natures often betray themselves. 
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During the reading and the prayer that follows, there is 
much disturbance caused by late-comers. Last of all Dea- 
con Brown's ''shackly " old wagon is heard far down the 
road, and after it has rattled up to the horse-block, and 
then rattled on to the shed, the deacon and his family file 
into their pew, just as the second hymn is announced. At 
the beginning of the sermon, the congregation is quiet and 
attentive. Deacon Matthews, in his accustomed place in 
the front pew, sits with his eyes fixed upon a figure in the 
carpet, and his mouth drawn into a thoughtful pucker, 
leady to detect any weakness in the '' Elder's" theology ; 
xiot that the good man is given to fault-finding, but he is 
strongly opposed to any departure from the sound doctrine 
^hat he has lived upon for fifty years. He has nothing to 
:fear from that sermon, so simple and earnest, so full of 
:faith and hope and love. Evidently the young pastor has 
Tiot yet come into the power of the Zeitgeist. In the 
^middle of the church is Deacon Andrews, a cheery old 
man, whose kindly spirit makes his rugged face beautiful. 
With his head bent forward and his right hand raised to 
liis ear, he listens eagerly to the minister's words. But 
soon, here and there in the congregation, appear signs of 
flagging attention. One young farmer, unconscious of his 
wife's displeased glances, is enjoying the nap that he was 
obliged to forego this morning on account of the ''milk- 
ing," for that must be done as early on Sunday as on any 
other day. A tall, elderly man, sitting bolt upright in 
front of the minister, coughs and yawns alternately with a 
vigor by which he seems trying to keep himself awake. 
Behind him is the minister's wife. Poor woman ! The 
two small children with her show no inclination to sleej). 
The little boy with mischievous brown eyes, and his tiny 
roguish sister, joined in the hymns with a pious air ; and 
daring the prayer they were very reverent, holding their 
little hands over their eyes, and peeping out between the 
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fingers. But the seriousness of being at church soon wore 
oflf. Now they make faces at each other, play bo-peep, and 
hold animated discussions ajcross the mother's lap. At last 
the boy, in attempting to rest his curly head on the back of 
the seat in front of him, loses his balance and falls, knock- 
ing down a hymn-book, and over- turning the long foot- 
stool with a bang. The mother, with a look of distress on 
her fine face, leads the youngsters from the church, and 
the annoyed listeners and the disturbed sleepers settle 
themselves again for the rest of the sermon. The tall man 
has time for only one or two yawns more, when the dis- 
course is ended. Then, after a short prayer, the collection 
is taken on two cloth-covered plates upon which the pennies 
drop with a subdued sound. The closing hymn is then 
sung. With the last words of ''In the cross of Christ I 
glory," the people bow their heads for the benediction. 
And as they raise them again and pass slowly out into the 
sunshine, more than one peaceful face shows that the ser- 
vice has not been meaningless. 

Verlista Siiaul, '87. 
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THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM. 



"The Rise of Silas Lapham" was given to the world 
nder favorable conditions ; the well-established reputation 
t its author insured his last book a wide and general hear- 
ag. Certainly no expectations aroused by other novels of 
Ir. Howells were disappointed by this one, for it is almost 
niversally regarded as his strongest and most character- 
Jtic work. A list of the good qualities of the book would 
€ a long one ; in the first place, it is written in an easy, 
raceful style and pervaded by a humor, half kindly, half 
[itirical, but wholly charming. The plot is exceedingly 
imple, and yet permits of several finely dramatic situa- 
:ons ; the reader's interest is never allowed to flag ; the 
loral tone is unexceptionable. But the quality of the 
ook which impresses one most is its naturalness, or per- 
aps we should rather say its realism. The America por- 
uyed in '' The Rise of Silas Lapham " is not the strange 
md into which so many ''novels of American life" con- 
uct us, but distinctly and unmistakably our own country, 
he story does not contain one forced or improbable ind- 
ent, and the characters act» as real people would do, and 
se the language of ordinary conversation. We have all 
een men like Silas Lapham, sitting in their counting-rooms 
r driving fast horses through our city streets. In fact, 
rom Bartley Hubbard's ''interview" in the first chapter 
o those words of the Colonel's which close the book, it 
vould be hard to point out one false or mistaken touch. 
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Art withont artificiality is a very rare and charming thing, 
and we can not too much admire the keenness and delicac}' 
of observation which enable Mr. Howells to give us such 
grajihic descriptions of people and things. 

In spit^ of all this, it is true that most of the readers of 
'' The Rise of Silas Lapham " laid it down with a vague 
feeling of dissatisfaction and a half -defined sense that some- 
thing was lacking. Untrustwortliy as vague impressions 
may be, it must be admitted that it is a fault in a novel io 
leave the reader with a dissatisfied feeling. A novel may 
be sad, but it certainly shoukl not be irritating, or it de- 
feats its own object. Mr. Howells, if accused of making an 
unsatisfactory impression upon his readers, would probably 
reply that novels have so long accustomed us to sentimental 
views of life and romantic incidents, to unnaturally perfect 
heroes and villains of abnormal depravity, that a novel rep- 
resenting commonplace people and prosaic nineteenth 
century life disappoints us ; in short, that what we object 
to in his novels is really tl?eir fidelity to nature. This, if 
true, is ample justification. But is it true ? Have not other 
writers given us descriptions of life quite as faithful and 
exact as has Mr. Howells, without rousing any protest in 
our minds ? No one has accused Shakesj^eare of holding 
sentimental views of life ; George Eliot has described 
commonplace people witli exquisite naturalness, and yet her 
writings awaken in us none of that half-indignant opposi- 
tion ; in fact, Adam Bede, which is pre-eminently a novel 
of commonplace life, is perhaps her most popular book. 
No: Mr. Howel Is' s great fault does not lie in excessive fideli- 
ty to nature, but rather in the spirit pervading his work^ 
and the attitude he maintains toward the creations of hi^ 
brain. There is a significant sentence somewhere in thi- 
very book. ''It is certain that our manners and customs g 
for more in life than our qualities." Mr. Howells has coa J] 
fined himself almost entirely to describing manners anc^ 
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IS, and it is his clioice of this lower grade of work 
constitutes liis principal disadvantage. Our modern 
he ''manners and customs" of America and the 
enth century, lack picturesqueness. Character, the 
I life of the soul, — what Mr. Ilowells calls our 
ities,'' is as deeply interesting now as it was in 
speare's time. Let no one say that a portrayal of the 
ordinary life need lack the element of beauty. '' Let 
vays," says George Eliot, ''have men ready to give 
ving pains of a life to the faithful representing of 
Dnplace things,'" but she adds, " men who see beauty 
se commonplace things, and delight in showing how 
' the light of heaven falls on them." To fill out the 
I outlines of the lives we see about us, to show lis 
yn things with a new light upon them, — this is truly 
Dvince of the highest art. But Mr. Howells conlines 
f almost entirely to showing us the outside. We 
Silas Lapham little better than Bellingham or Sewell 
him ; we hear that he did a tine thing, and we are 

surprised that we feel so little enthusiasm over it. 
sthetic appreciation of Ijiipham's conduct which the 
5 felt seems to be the author's own feeling, and he 
fuse into his readers no more than he has felt himself. 
:lie same with the other characters ; w^e are able to 
> warm admiration for any of them ; for we do not 
them well, and we have an uneasy conviction that 
owells may at any time reveal some fact which will 
r our good opinion of them forever. 
)Y all, then, can Mr. Ilowells lay claim to absolute li- 

to nature^ His works show us 'life as it appears, 
a perfectly faithful reproduction of life shows us life 
i. He is laboriously correct in his details, but neg- 
make the general impression a true one, just as 
ranslators render literally every word of the original, 
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})ut fail to reproduce its spirit. A perfectly truthful repro- 
duction of human life is not merely a matter of accurate 
observation; sometimes nothing but imaginative insight 
can help us along the difficult way toward those '* moun- 
tain-tops, high in cloudy air, where is the throne of Truth/' 
It is quite possible that Mr. Ho wells does not lack im- 
aginative power, but only neglects to use it. It would be 
unjust to decide that he is one of those 

'• Wlio judge aU nature l)y her feet of clay, 
Without the vviU to lift their eyes and see 
Her godlike head crowned with spiritual fire 
And touching other worlds." 

It may be that the defects of his works are due only to a 
wrong method, to a mistaken view of what a novel ought 
to be. ''The Rise of Silas Lapham " certainly has a more 
cheerful tone and presents a more hopeful aspect of life 
than did "A Modern Instance." Perhaj^s Mr. Howells's 
next novel may dissipate our doubts and prove that he is 
able to attain to a really high place in literature. 

E. C. Greene, '87. 
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A LOW-TIDE SPORT. 



Did you ever go crabbing ? If not, you have the possi- 
bility of an interesting experience yet before you, and I 
should advise you to improve your earliest opportunity of 
spending a summer by the sea shore. There is a pleasure 
about this sport quite peculiar to itself. It is more exciting 
than ordinary fishing, —at least than any fishing I ever did 
from a wharf, — it involves no such trying scenes as the re- 
moval of a fish from the hook, and everyone is successful. 
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lieu we are so fortunate as to receive a visit from friends 
lo are not too old, nor too young, nor too fussy to find any 
easure in this somewhat novel entertainment, we take them 
abbing. 

Not long ago we had two visitors of exactly the right 
rt, — one of them, I think, had not even seen alive crab, — 
d they responded most enthusiastically whtu we pro- 
•sed a crabbing expedition. 

The first thing was to select our day, and for this pur- 
se we consulted the almanac. As it was mid-summer we 
mted to escape the hottest rays of the sun, and to our de- 
cht we found that it would be low-tide the next morning 
seven oVlock. We immediately decided to improve the 
•od opportunity, so before going to bed that night we bor- 
wed a crab net from a useful neighbor, collected two 
rge covered baskets, a ball of stout twine, and a jack- 
lif e, and set the alarm on our clock at half -past five. We 
tired earlier than usual and went to sleep without telling 
y long stories. 

The alarm-clock did its duty, and at six our little party 
four was ready to start, for we wanted to be back in 
ne for an eight oVIock breakfast. We wore old dresses 
cl broad-brimmed hats, carried our big baskefs on our 
ms, and felt as superior to the rest of the world as you 
n imagine. As we went down the street together, the 
liet houses with their blinds tightly closed showed no 
;ns of the life within, and except for an occasional milk- 
in in his rattling cart we might have thought the whole 
auty of the morning expended on the birds and us. At 
le of the little fish-markets by the water we stopped to 
re a wide and lieavy row boat. Captain Chapel looked 
irprised to receive such early customers, but he willingly 
ft the heap of shining mackerel he was cleaning to wnij) 
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up half a dozen fish-Leads for our bait, to help us into the 
the boat, and to wish us good luck as he pushed us off 
from the landing. He even stood and watched us a moment 
and called to us to mind our ''helium " as we went through 
the culvert under the railroad. We "minded" it, and 
were soon out in the open harbor. 

There certainly is a charm about early morning that does 
not belong to any other part of the day. This particular 
morning was exactly suited to our purpose. A drift of clouds 
near the horizon hid the sun from our sight and prevented 
that glare on the water that is so trying to the eyes. A 
light breeze was playing with the flag on the fort, and the 
surface of the water was just rough enough to ripple 
against the bow of our boat as we cut across it. Here iOS 
ashore the work of the world was scarcely begun. We 
saw one man mending a torn sail, two sailors washing the 
deck and sides of a yacht, and a few fishing-smacks well 
out toward the sound, but none of the little steamers and 
sail-boats that enliven the harbor later in the day had as 
yet made their appearance. We cast a longing glance out 
to sea and then turned toward the cove. 

There was no need to bend low as we went under the 
railroad bridge, and we were soon in quiet, shallow water 
where the tops of the long eel-grass showed plainly that 
the tide was still ebbing. We steered to a retired spot where 
the weeds were comparatively few, and there anchoring we 
prepared for business. We cut the cord into lengths of 
about six feet (the water was not more than four feet deep), 
tied a fish head to one end of each piece, attached the other 
end to an oar-lock or to any other convenient place in the 
boat, threw the bait all overboard, and ihen watched for 
results. Three of us managed the lines, each keeping 
watch of two, while the fourth and most skillful member 
of the parly took charge of the net. 
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The full of crabbing is tliiit nothing is 
(lone in the dark. You can see your lisli- 
head reposing on the muddy bottom of 
the cove ; you can see the first crab that 
pokes his bright eyes out of a m^st of eel- 
grass, can watch his graceful movements 
as he sidles u[) to the treat you olfer him, 
and can enjoy his delight as lie pounces 
upon the unresisting prey and buries his 
claws in its tissiies. Then comes the criti- 
cal moment and vou call for your assistant. 
The net must be lowered into the water 
a short distance from the scene of action, 
and then you may begin j)ulling the line 
in. Slowly and gently you must pull lest 
your greedy victim be aroused to a sense 
of his danger. When you have raised him a foot or two from 
the bottom your assistant must carefully bring the net just 
under the unwary gourmand and then, in a second's time, 
lift him out of the water and dump him into the basket. 
The lisli-head is as good now as ever, and may be thrown 
overboard again to tempt some other hungry crab. 

Sometimes you are not quite so successful, and in spite 
of all precautions the crab takes fright and hurries away ; 
sometimes you are even more successful and draw two 
prizes at once ; sometimes the captive is very lively, and in 
yo\ir endeavors to shake him into the basket you drop him 
on the rtoor of the boat, where he retreats to the furthest 
corner and meets your advances with the most ferocious 
snaps of his claws ; and sometimes, when you think he is 
fast in your net, you iind that he has just escaped its 
meshes and has left you perhaps only a claw for your mem- 
orabilia. 

In such sport as this we had easily passed an hour and a 
half before we realized that the sun was up above the 
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clouds and that we were growing very warm, I looked at 
my watch and suggested that I did want some breakfast 
that morning and that we had crabs enough for at least one 
good meal. We drew up the anchor, cut our lines loose, 
and pulled again for the shore. 

Now that the excitement was over we found that we were 
hot, tired, and hungry. We dragged ourselvea home, an- 
swering all questions as to our success in somewhat vague 
terms, and were thankful enough for fresh water, cooler 
dresses, and a good breakfast. 

Our fainting spirits were then quite revived, and we 
turned with renewed interest to our baskets and their sput- 
tering contents. Forty-one crabs ! there was no mistake, 
not one more or less. What could we do with them I We 
had crabs for dinner, crabs for supper, crabs for breakfast 
{•vaba ! We overflowed with generosity and sent crabs to 
all onr neighbors ; we fed a tramp at oUrdoor (an act quite 
contrary to the family habit and principle) with crabs; 
and at last, in despair, we consigned three luckless victims 
to the ash-barrel, and resolved never to catch so many 
again. Sarah W. Learned, '87. 
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'itli the return of warm weather comes the regularly 
irring query, '•Wherewithal shall we be ch)the(l ?" 
ecially vexatious is this question when narrowed down 
1 the general to the s])e('iHc — from the pleasantly vague 
nng outfit' to the disagreeably definite 'spring hat' 
earch for the beautiful generally involves moral prob- 
5 ; so is it in the case of the spring hat. To say noth- 
of trials of faith and temper by the way, a serious 
!?tion presents itself at the outset. In our efforts to 
lin a combination at once artistic and original, have we 
right to make use of birds and their feathers as orna- 
ts? 

le expression of any scruples about this matter is often 
by a charge of fanaticism or sentimentalism ; yet 
e are objections, on utilitarian grounds, to this almost 
'ersal practice of civilized women. The farmers are 
inga protest [igainst the wholesale destruction of thein- 
•killers. It has been estimated that millions of bushels 
rain are lost yearly ona(*count of this slaughter of the 
s. Naturalists are protesting against the rapid exter- 
ation of species, some of which have become almost 
net within the last few years. We are told that "it 
take three generations of mankind to restore the birds 
le number and condition of four years ago." 
still more urgent argument against this practice is its 
Ity. Women may (piiet their consciences while resting 
lie belief that the helpless lluttering lives, for whose 
nction they are responsible, go out very quic'kly and 
>st ])ainlessly. liut what woman, when she has heard 
many of the little victims are skinned alive to preserve 
beauty of their i)lumage, will countenance such wanton 
Itv { Manv women denounce vivisection, whose victims 
n* to prevent worse suffering. How much sympathy for 
victims of their own heedless vanity have those who 
^ this outcry ? 
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The i)uri)ose of such ornamentation is not obvious. It 
can not be the reproduction of natural effects ; in Nature 
birds and flowers are associated, but by the milliner s art 
they are usually separated with care, the bird being placed 
among folds of velvet and loops of ribbon. If the purpose 
be an artistic one, it is hardly realized. The use of an 
emblem of death and cruelty as an article of finery over- 
steps the limits even of grotesque art. 

Are not some of the students of this College willing to 
join the ranks of those who are protesting against this bar- 
barous fashion ? Much ingenuity is expended every year, 
here in our College life ; how much, those who have served 
on ''decorative committees" know full well. A smafl 
fraction of this energy would suffice to plan hats which 
might be tasteful and elegant, and would cause no loss of 
life to singing birds. If our friends call us sentimentalists, 
we can tell them what the farmers and naturalists say on 
this subject ; if we are accused of fanaticism, it is better to 
incur this charge than to deserve that of cruelty. There 
are not so many joyous songs in the world that we women 
can afford to silence millions in a single year. 



lattors' ^nhU. 



This is the time of year when all newsjmpers and niaga- 
ines represent themselves as overburdened with poems ad- 
Iressed to " Spring, gentle Spring ! " Though the Miscel- 
lany finds little trouble in this direction, the universal ten- 
lency toward writing about the season shows itself in an- 
)ther way, and the editor, after racking her brain for a sub- 
ect of general interest, concludes that at present spring is 
ihe most interesting thing within ten miles of the College, 
md straightw^ay makes it the subject of an editorial. And 
^hat wonder ? for spring does not only release the frozen 
jtreams and set the grass growing ; it exercises its trans- 
"orming power even upon our settled College life. The 
most studious girl leaves her books and hastens out of 
ioors ; how can she help it, with such radiant skies looking 
in through her window? The ''habitual late riser"" gets 
ap at half-past six to take a walk before breakfast. Whist 
parties yield to lawn tennis, and spreads to picnics. The 
5ober quiet of the winter is broken by all sorts of cheerful 
sounds, — the chirping of the birds, the click of the lawn- 
mower, the ploughman shouting to his horses in a neigh- 
boring field. The domain of gaslight is perceptibly dimin- 
ished. The hour for prayers recedes, tluit we may not lose 
the beautiful early evening. Through the open windows of 
the Chapel, the music of the organ floats out, making a 
pleasant background for dreamy thoughts. Once more we 
feel the charm of the beautiful surroundings of Vassar, and 
mingling with it, making it keener, perhaps, that indetina- 
ile something in the air which tells us that the end of tlie 
^^ear is fast approaching. And the end of the year is al- 
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ways, to many, tlie end of College life ; as we hear our 
Freshman friends reciting "Diffugere nives," weentera 
little into the feeling of the poet, reflecting how truly '*the 
changing year and the hour that bears away the pleasant 
day" admonish us that the end of our College life, that 
time at once of so many bright anticipations and so many 
regrets, will soon be here. 



Some annoyance has recently been caused by the remov- 
al of papers from the exchange table. This practice is not 
only against the rules of the reading-room, but it seriously 
interfei'es with the work of the editor. The exchanges are 
the property of the sanctum, and are placed in tlie reading- 
room only on condition that they shall not be removed. 
All items which they contain with regard to the Miscella- 
ny are destined for the Mlscellany scrap-book, not for 
the pages of private "memorabilia." The sciTip-book is 
kept in the reading-room, and is accessible to the students 
at any time. 



The Lawn Tennis Club is not abundantly supplied with 
funds. Since only a small proportion of the students be- 
long to the club, the [ulmission fee of one dollar and the 
annual fee of fifty cents cannot keep the treasury filled to 
overflowing. And yet, to keep the tennis courts in good 
condition, double that amount of money will be required 
unless economy is jiracticed in the use of the balls and 
rackets. Last year we had several dozen new balls. At 
the beginning of this season there were about ten in miser- 
able condition. A few more have been found under the 
hedge where they lay during the winter, and now we have 
about twenty— on the average, two balls for each court 
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Now balls seldom break, and it would be absurd to suppose 
them to have been stolen. There remains but one alterna- 
tive. They must have been lost through the carelessness 
of the members of the club. It is undoubtably annoying 
to'stop in the middle of a game to search in the hedge for 
balls but as a rule, the balls if not found at once are 
never found. It surely cannot be a burden to pick them up 
after a game is finished, and yet we frequently see half a 
dozen lying in an empty court. Often, too, the club rackets 
are missing. We are glad to see that the handles of the 
new ones are indelibly stamped "Vassar", and now no 
student can possibly mistake a club racket for her own 
property. There is always more or less complaint on the 
ground that the students do not confine their playing to 
the periods assigned them, but appropriate any desirable 
court that happens to be vacant. If each member would 
feel an individual interest in the welfare of the Lawn 
Tennis Club there would be no more confusion in regard to 
the periods assigned for playing, all of the rackets and 
balls could be easily taken care of, and, as a whole, the 
tennis courts could be kept in admirable condition. 



In these pleasant spring days. Mill Cove Lake is more at 
tractive than at any other season of the year. Its surface 
is constantly dotted with boats, some of whose occupants 
row for "exercise," while others slowly drift, to avoid any 
active exertion. Groups of girls hurry down the Lake Path, 
eager for a row, to find — two or three boats without oars, 
floating as idle as the "Faculty boat" that lies half- 
stranded on the opposite shore. Are there not enough 
oars to go around? Yes, just enough. Then what has 
become of them ? Oh, some of the boats in active use re- 
joice in an extra pair, the four blades riseing and falling 
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with the most exasperating gleams. One or two extra pairs 
repose in boats whicli are drawn alongshore for the after- 
noon, while the rowers, book in hand, take mental exercise. 
The sight suggests two questions to our mind. First, can 
we not have a few more oars ? VVe appeal to the '' powers 
that be," whoever they are in the case of our boats, to 
supply this want. Secondly, will not the girls be a little 
more thoughtful, and not leave part of the boats entirely 
with out oars, while others have more than their rightful 
share ? 



HOME MATTERS. 

At the last meeting of the Trustees a valuable gift was 
received by the College from Mr. William R. Farrington, 
of Poughkeepsie ; it consists of the money requisite for 
building ujion the college grounds a conservatory to b^ 
known as the ** Eleanor Conservatory," named for his later 
wife and erected as a memorial of her. This new building' 
will stand back of and parallel to the main College build- 
ing. It will be forty feet long, north and south, by 
eighteen feet wide. The entrance will be in the gabled 
southern end. The boiler-room and coal -shed will be on 
the north end in addition to the forty feet of the building 
proper. The total cost will be about two thousand dollars. 
This conservatory will be i)laced exclusively under the 
direction of the Professor of Natural History, in order to 
sui)ply during the fall and winter necessary specimens for 
botanical work. Rare and peculiar plants will be enlti- 
vated rather than the more common varieties. In accord- 
ance with the contract, the work is to be complet^jd abso- 
lutely by the ninth day of June, the coming Class Day. 
Mr. Fnrrington. by his gift, not only increases the resources 
of Ihe Natural History department, but provides for all 
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>f the students of Vassar College a source of enjoyment 
that few colleges in the country afford. 



We are indebted to the members of our choir, and es- 
pecially to Miss Hubbard, our organist, for a most delight- 
ful service on Easter evening. The strains of music that 
occasionally during the preceding weeks had floated 
through the open chapel windows, increased our enjoyment 
3f the concert, while they helped us to realize the amount 
of labor necessary to its preparation. The selections were 
in themselves pleasing and were given in a manner that 
showed tlie results of careful training. 

The programme was as follows : 

1. Kyrio. (for tlio orj^aii) Rivci. 

2. Et Iiicarnatus, -- Ilaydu. 

3. QuiToUls, GalluppL 

4. Solo, A^iiH Dei, _-. Moehfchi. 

Miss Wii>u)N. 

5. " I know that my Redc'enuT livKli." (for tho organ) - - Handel. 

6. The G(hm1 Sliephenl, Memlelnnohn . 

7. **Sei' now tlie Altar," Faure. 

8. Blaster Hymn, - - 

9. Gloria in Excelsis. Tourn, 

10. Bc»ntHli(!tuH, (for the or^n) Mozart. 

Tlie Agnus Dei, which we should be glad to hear every 
year, is especially suited to Miss Wilson's voice, and she 
aang it with a great deal of feeling. 

No one can ever tire of Hiinders ''I know that my Re- 
ileemer liveth''' and the arrangement for the organ, which 
Miss Hubbard played so well, is one of its most beautiful 
forms. 

It would be hard to select any one of the choruses as the 
best, for they were iill so good. If we should at one minute 
give number seven or eight the first place, we might the 
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next minute wish we had said number two or three, so we 
shall have to praise the concert as a whole. 

We only regretted that the programme was so short and 
that the character of the service forbade our calling for any 
encores. 



On April 17th, "Home," the fourth Hall play, was 
given. The charact^er of the play was not so high as that 
of most of our i)lays, but the beauty of the stage and cos- 
tumes, as well as the acting, made the evening a pleasant 
one. Miss Lorenz showed a full appreciation of the char- 
acter of Alfred Dorrison. Miss Anderson was such a 
charming Pora Thornhaugh that we were not surprised that 
Alfred was fascinated. In spite of Miss Ransom's lack of 
enthusiasm she made a dignified Mr. Dorrison. Miss Dam- 
eron showed her usual ease ; her acting throughout was 
good, but especially in the last scene. Miss Smith was a 
typical villain. Miss Corser and Miss Galloway personated 
" Lucy " and '' Bertie " so naturally that it really seemed, 
as Bertie said, that they had loved each other ever sinc^ 
they were two years old. Between the acts the audience 
was highly entertained by the May-pole dance, and by Miss 
Shera's singing of " Home Sweet Home," so appropriate to 
the occasion. 



On Friday evening, April 16, at eight o'clock, the second 
of the Students' Concerts of the year was given in the 
Chapel. The students were assisted by Mr. Herrman, Mr. 
Schwartz and Mr. Bergner, of New York. 

The first selection on the programme was a Quartet in E 
flat, by Mozart. Miss Rabe played the Allegro, and Miss 
Goldstine the Larghetto and Allegretto. Both seemed de- 
cidedly more at ease at the piano than last year. The Ab- 
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endriih, by Kretechraer, was rendered by Miss Thompson 
and Mr. Bergner. This was one of the most pleasing selec- 
tions of the evening. In the Andante by Mendelssohn, 
Miss Green played with feeling, as usual, and displayed not 
only good execution but real talent. After our treat of a 
few weeks ago, we awaited Miss Shera almost with impa- 
tience. We were not disappointed, and she was enthusias- 
tically encored. Miss Shera's voice is not only sweet and 
clear but so strong and sure that while she sings one feels 
an ease which is positively refreshing. The Serenade by 
Saint-Saiins was particularly pleasing. Miss Phillips pre- 
sided at the piano and Miss Thurston at the organ. We 
always hail with delight a selection for our organ, for we 
miss it sadly since the Sunday evening concerts have been 
given up. Variety was given to the i)rogramme by the 
Scherzo by Beetlioven ; for in this Messrs. Herrman, 
Schwartz, and Bergner were unaccompanied by the piano. 
The Quartet in B flat, by Weber, was by far the most diffi- 
cult selection rendered, and Miss Ilavman and Miss Keck 
showed conscientious study of their parts. 

Taking into account the style of the music, and the very 
short tinie given for practice with the instruments, it is 
almost to be wondered at that our concerts reflect so much 
credit on the Music I)ei)artment. In a recent letter to Dr. 
Hitter, Mr. Bergner says that nowhere has he been so cor- 
rectly and feelingly accompanied on the piano as at Yassar ; 
that while at other phices he has found students who could 
interpret Chopin and Schumann, nowhere but here has he 
found those who could render with any degree of correct- 
ness and appreciation the more difficult quartets and trios 
of the old mast(^rs. Such hearty praise coming from one 
whose experience is so wide and whose opinion is of so 
much weight is surely gratifying, not only to those who take 
part in our concerts but to all members of the College. 
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Sunday evening, April 11, Dr. Abbott, of New York, 
addressed the Young Women's Christian Association. He 
stated in the beginning of his discourse that there was a 
sharp line of distinction between the Jewish and Christian 
conceptions of love. The former is summed up in the pass- 
ages, ''Do unto others as ye would that they should do 
unto you," and "Love thy neighbor as thyself." Chris- 
tian love is exemplified in Christ's words, ''A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that ye love one another ; as I 
have loved you, that ye also love one another" The 
speaker showed that equity and justice, and not Christian 
love, were the constituent elements of the motive which 
leads us to do by others as we wish to be done by. He 
further said that if the Golden Rule governed men's 
lives the social problems of the day would be solved, and 
that a far higher plane of living would result ; but that 
Christian love meant an entire forgetful ness of self and a 
continual sacrifice for others. A love which will not only 
die for men, but will live for them, is the only love worthy 
of being called Christian, and upon such a love as this for 
the corner-stone, Christ has laid the foundations of Chris- 
tianity. 



Pridaj^ April 30, was observed as the twenty-first an- 
niversary of "Founder's Day." There was the usual 
amount of bustle and confusion in the parlors and corri- 
dors during the day, but by evening order was restored and 
the rooms were models of beauty and elegance. Much 
praise is due to the decorative committee for the taste and 
discretion displayed in the selection of the decollations. 

At seven o'clock in the evening the guests began to arrive. 
The President's parlors, together with the College parlors 
and the second corridor, were open for promenading and 
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oon were thronged with the students and their friends. 
\Jb eiglit o'clock the procession entered the Chapel. Miss 
Vnderson was an efficient and dignified marshal. Dr. Ken- 
Irick opened the exercises with a fitting prayer, after 
v'hich Miss Sweetser, the President of the Students Asso- 
liation, gracefully welcomed tlie guests to Vassar College, 
md introduced to the audience Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
rf r. Hale in his remarks addressed particularly tlie students, 
md earnestly appealed to them to strive to attain the high- 
est development of body, mind and soul. 

After the exercises in the Chapel a bountiful collation 
vas served in the dining-room. The Glee Club sang three 
•ery i)retty songs in such a way as to show the results of 
areful training, and the remainder of the evening passed 
[uickly in promenading and dancing. In every respect the 
vening was a brilliant success and many thanks are due to 
he committee for their unflagging interest and zeal. 



COLLEGE NOTES. 

April 11, Dr. Lynuin Abbott, editor of the Christian 
Uitocate, conducted the morning Chapel service. He de- 
ivered a lecture in the evening, before the Y. W. C. A., on 
he "Difference between the Christian and Jewish Re- 
igions." 

A concert was given April 10 by the music students, 
^sisted by Messrs. Herrman, Schwartz, and Bergner of the 
^ew York Philharmonic Club. 

April 15, the gymnastic classes ceased, much to the satis- 
action of those who preferred playing tennis and botaniz- 
ng to swinging Indian clubs and chest weights. 
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President McCosh of Princeton CoUe^^e, preached in the 
Chapel on the morning of April 18 ; in the evening he de- 
livered a very interesting address on '' Providence." 

Easter Sunday found the students all at the College. No 
doubt many of us enjoyed visions of what might have been, 
had not the spring vacation been given so early. The Chapel 
service in the morning was not marked in any way. In 
the evening the Chapel choir rendered a delightful pro- 
gramme of Easter music. 

The fourth Phil, play was given April 2i, and was a de- 
cided success. The programmes w^ere especially bright and 
reflected credit upon Miss Butcher, w^ho designed them. 

Founders' day, April 30, was a holiday as usual. The re- 
(^eption in the evening was attended by an unusually large 
number of guests. Rev. Edward Everett Hale delivered 
the address in the Chapel. 

The outer fence has been removed from the lower end of 
Mill Cove Lake, and the appearance of our little sheet of 
water is greatly improved thereby. 

The new catalogues are out. With the exception of a 
new cover and an increase in the number of students, we 
see no change from those of last year. 

During a recitation in classical Latin the professor 
asks : " Miss Q., what do the winds do ? " 

Miss B — " AVhy, I believe they usually drive the hero of 
the poem about." 

The Helen Kate Furness prizes for the best essays on a 
Shakesi^erian subject have been awarded. The first prize 
was given to Margaret Pollock Sherwood ; the second to 
Caroline Gray Lingle. 
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Mr. S. P. Warren, of Grace Church, New York, gave an 
)rgan recital in the Chapel, May 5. The programme was 
nterspersed wuth singing by the chapel choir. 

Again it was the student of French who gave the trans- 
ation : " Diogenes said, 'I look for a man with a lantern 
n his hand.' " 

Work has been begun on our new "Eleanor" conserva- 
:ory. It is just back of the south wing of the College build- 
ng and is forty feet hmg by eighteen wide. The entrance 
s in the gabled southern end. Over the door will be placed 
I bronze memorial tablet which is to be brought from Switz- 
erland by Mr. Farrington. The building will be finished by 
;lie ninth of June and is to be under the direction of Prof. 
Owight, of the Natural History Department. 

The complaint reaches us that some one, in her zeal to 
ill her memorabilia (?), still continues to clip from the read- 
•oora papers, in defiance of rules, regulations and conspicu- 
)usly posted notices. The Librarian will on application 
gladly send at any time for extra papers containing coveted 
tems of interest, and it will be a great favor to her as well 
IS a great relief to the honester portion of us not to have 
his petty peculation continue. 

The following letter, addressed to Professor Maria 
Mitchell, tells its own story : — 

Dan VERS. Mass., 3rd Mo. 31, 1886. 
My dear Friend, — 

I hear tliou art raising funds for the Viussar Olwervatory. I 

'nclose check for , just to sliow my good will, as I am unable to make 

I subscription in accordance with iny wishes. Hoping that thy efforts will 

^je successful, 1 am thy sincere friend, John (t. Whittier. 

Prof. Mitchell has also received subscriptions for the Ob- 
servatory Fund from the following persons : Mrs. Herr- 
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I 
man of New York, Miss Weed of New York, Mr. Halliday j 

of Cairo, 111., and the Rev. Mr. Magoon of Philadelphia, ' 

Mr. Shaw of Pittsburg has sent through his daughter, 
Mrs. Thompson, a graduate of '77, a generous contribution 
to the Alurana3 Fund, on condition that this fund be ap- 
propriated to the observatory. 

We regret the delay which has occurred in publishing are- 
port of the last meeting of the New York Alumnae Associa- 
tion, held on Jan. 30. The proceedings were as follows : 

It was moved and carried that a coniinittt^e of five nieml>er8 be ajJixunt^'J 
to assist the Executive Committee in giving receptions. Mrs. Jordan Fol- 
der, of '79. was nominated to represent tlie New York Association at the 
June meeting of the Ahimna?. Miss Ely spoke of the i)lan of the Commit- 
tee on Physical Culture, their metliotls of raising money, and the objrtt 
which they have in view. A letter from Professor Dwight was read, stat- 
ing tlie incomplete condition of the observatory. It was moved and carried 
that the New York Association formally recjuest the General Asscxnation to 
appropriate the Endowment Fund to the oliservatory : also that a tH>inniit- 
tee of five be appointed to solicit mon(*y for the Endowment F\ind from th*-* 
membei*s present at the meeting. At the close of the meeting this con^ 
mittee rei)orted that subscriptions to the amount of $500 had been secure*^' 
It wa« decided that the establishment of connectitm between the CollejC*^ 
and preparatory schools be made the si)ecial work of the Executive Coi*^' 
mittee for the ensuing year. It was also carried that the im|K)rtant lette^ 
of JNlatthew Vassjir be re-printed. Dr. Kendrick, Mrs. Collier, and YP'^ 
Bissell addressed the meeting. The new constitution of the General Asso- 
ciation was criticised in sections. After appointing the Executive CoiB^^ 
mittee for 1887, the meeting adjourned. 
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[Any communications concerning former students will be gladly 

received by the Personal Editor.] 

'70. 

Mrs. Swallow-Richards is instructor in Sanitary Chemi: 
try in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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'72. 

Married, April 29, at Baltimore, Md., Alice Deriiing See- 
lye to Dr. Egisto Rossi. Dr. and Mrs. Rossi are to reside 
at Rome, Italy. 

Miss Brace of '72 and Miss Helen Dawes Brown of '78 
sail for Europe, June 5. 

'74. 

Miss Florence Gushing has spent the past winter in the 
South. 

'76. 

Miss Lapliam is giving a course of lectures on EnglivSh 
Literature, under the auspices of the Shakespeare Club in 
Fredonia, N. Y. 

'79. 

Miss Andrews is studying at the Conservatory of Music, 
in Leipzig. 

^80. 

Born at Fort VVinlield Scott, San Francisco, March 25, a 
son to Dr. Robert J. and Mrs. Ella Banks-Gibson. 

Mrs. Helen Hussey-Severance of '80 and Miss Martha La- 
vaughn Hussey of '84 are at present in Poughkeepsie. 

Mrs. Minnie Cooley-Douglas, of the School of Music, has 
recently gone abroad. 

'81. 

Miss E. C. Hodge is teaching in Miss Abbott's Day- 
School in Providence, R. I. 
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Miss Barniim is teaching Mathematics in the New Haven 
High-School. 

'82. 

Miss Ida Ilowgate is acting as a substitute in the High- 
Scliool of Newburyport, Mass. 

Miss Mary Harker sailed for Europe, April 3. She ex- 
l^ects to spend a year in Germany, studying music. 
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83. 

Miss Mary Cooley is studying at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music in Boston. 

Miss Ida Gushing sails for Europe, June 4. 

Born in Saco, Maine, March 15, a son to Mrs. Edith Pew- 
Garland, formerly of '83. 

'85. 

Miss Lowry sails for Euroi)e, May 8. She is to be gone 
an indefinite length of time. 

Married, at Birmingham, Conn., April 15, Miss Grace 
Downes; formerly of '86, to Mr. Franklin S. Terry. 

Married, April 28, at Cleveland, Ohio, Miss Alice Ger- 
trude Hatch, formerly a student of the College, to Mr. 
Cliarles Lathrop Pack. 

Born, in Chicago, March 3, a daughter to Mrs. Emily 
Rollinson-Poucher, a former student of the College. 

Dr. Allen recently delighted her numerous friends by a 
visit to the College. 
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The following Alumnae and former students have visited 
the College during the past month : Miss Grace Learned, 
'76 ; Miss Ida Gushing, '83 ; Miss Abbie Hiissey-Severance, 
'80 ; Miss Hussey, '84; Miss Ella Gardner, '77; Miss Ada 
Thurston, '80; Miss S. P. Richardson, '79; Miss Mary 
Cooley, '83; Miss Merrick, '84; Miss Walworth, formerly 
of '88 ; Miss Harriet Barnes, and Miss Crossley. 
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EXCHANGE NOTES. 

In the majority of our Exchanges athletics are discussed 
at such length that other subjects are suflfering somewhat. 
We have no doubt that if we understood the ''scores," we 
should find them as interesting as our brothers do ; but un- 
fortunately they are Greek to us. 

The Adelphian deservedly censures the carelessness of 
editors in copying statements without giving any thought 
to the truth of them. In our short editorship we have seen 
at least nine hundred and ninety times, the statement : — 
" Dr. Anderson of Chicago has accepted the Presidency of 
Vassar College," and frequently, too, since the last number 
of the Miscellany, in which the name of our new Presi- 
dent was given. 

It's high time to rise up against the tyranny of the so- 
called "weaker sex." Co-education is the order of the 
day. It is a poor rule that will not work both ways, and 
Vassar and Wellesley mxist admit men. — Exchange, 

This month we welcome a new exchange, published by 
the students of Amherst College. This is the first issue of 
the LiL^ and if it is a sample of what its successors are to 
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be, it will be a pleasing addition to college journals. The 
essay on ''Robert Burns " is one of the best written arti- 
cles it has been our good fortune to read in a college paper. 
Any little tendency to "heaviness" is more than counter- 
balanced by the brightness and life in the other depart- 
ments of the magazine. We wish the Lit. a long life and 
successful career. 

It is hard to tell wiiether ir is bitterness or a desire to 1)6 
funny that leads the Cornell lieoiew to make such criti- 
cisms as it does. But it is certainly true that it falls below 
the average college monthly in all its departments. 

The Lafayette has a strong article complaining of it5 
elective system, or, rather, the lack of one, and finally 
reaches this conclusion. " An examination of the colleges 
shows that Lafayette is at the foot of the list as regards 
electives." 

The Lasell Leaves is a bright, newsy, " boarding-school '' 
paper. 

A gentleman who had indulged quite too freely, was 
helped home by a good Sarmaritan. He was very grateful 
in an exhilarated way, and asked his benefactor's name 
''My name," said the gentleman, "Oh, I'm St. Paul." 

The inel)rhit(^ steadied himself and looked dreamily at 
his departing friend. 

"I shay," said he, "St. Paul, did you ever get an 
ansher to that long letter you wrote to the EphesiansT'— 
Boston Record. 

" Is I'ncle Tom's Cabin' a Novel ? " forms the subject of 
an interesting article in the Yale Lit. ; but it is rather a 
high eulogy, than a discussion of its claims to being a novel. 
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'' In view of its immense influence it seems trivial to dis- 
cnss its technical right to be classed among novels — to re- 
(*all the fact that it tells no love story, that it sought no 
artistic perfection, that it was written with an ethical pur- 
I)ose. How these considerations sink when we remember 
that no other book of modern times has so deeply moved 
the heart of the world. It touched humanity, not only in 
America but in every nation of the earth which speaks one 
of the twenty languages in which it has been translated. 
Shall we not agree with Wendell Phillips that it was not 
a novel, but an epoch ? " 

In the Atlantic for May, John Fiske discusses at some 
length "The Weakness of the United States Goverment 
under the Articles of Confederation." Sarah Orne Jewett 
furnishes a story entitled " Marsh Rosemary." The serials 
of James and Craddock are continued and a new one is 
commenced by W. H. Bishop, — ''The Golden Justice." 
''Memories of London" and '• Waldstein's Art of Phei- 
dias" complete the list of the leading articles. 

The St, Nicholas contains two well told stories, "When 
Shakespeare was a Boy," and " The Girl's Tricycle Club." 
"Little Lord Fauntleroy" is continued. The "Dog 
Stories" are even cleverer than usual, and the little folks 
are sure to be delighted with " The Smallest Circus in the 
World" and " The Brownies on Roller Skates." 

Tlie Centicry opens with an illustrated article on "Amer- 
ican Country Dwellings." How^ells's serial, "The Minis- 
ter's Charge," is continued. There is an instructive article 
on " The Flour-^fills of Minneapolis." " Hawthorne's Phi- 
losophy" and "Evolution and the Faith" are two very 
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thoughtful essays. The war series is continued under the 
title, " McClellan at the Head of the Grand Army." Besides 
these the Century Cjontvan^ " Iduna", " A Californian's Gift 
to Science ", and the '' The Breeding of Fancy Pigeons.- ' 
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THE RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE OF ART. 



From tli(^ ojirliest rec^ordod days, Art has attended Reli- 
on, sonu/tiiiiKs as a willing servant, too often as a lord, 
ling with most i)ersuasive tyranny. We seek relics 
th(» art of buried nations in their temples. The statues 
liich are pointtnl out to the student of sculpture as almost 
fallible models are imag(»s of gods and demigods. In the 
(*or<ls of the worship of the ancient Israelites, we read of 
Liigings of blue and i)urple and scarlet, of sockets of sil- 
r and rings of gold, of vestments ornamented with pre- 
>us stones. If we look at the art of a later date ; at the 
rzantine dome, at the elaboration of Gothic spire and 
iidow-tracery, at all the fanciful and beautiful forms of 
chitecture, where do we find them most perfectly 
•ought and most lavishly distributed'^ As of old, in the 
niples. When painting took one of the foremost places 
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among the arts, when the day of Fra Angelico, of Raphael 
of Michael Angelo, dawned, what subjects did their genius 
love to portray ? Witness the hosts of angels, saints, and 
martyrs, of Holy Families and Madonnas, that still look 
forth from canvases darkened by time. Deep thoughts of 
sages, lofty imaginings of enthusiasts, have also found ex- 
pression through the art of speech. We need not look far 
for examples ; we find them in the prophecies of Isaiah, 
the grand declarations of faith of the apostle Paul, the 
Revelation of ''St. John, the Divine ;" in the high teach- 
ings of the less familiar bibles of other religions than Ju- 
daism and Christianity; and in the lamentations, the 
thanksgivings, the 'trumpet calls to duty' of prophets of 
these latter days. Also, when words have failed, does not 
music often translate into speech the very emotions of the 
soul ? Bible and sermon have done much for mankind, 
but hymn, chant, litany, and oratorio have done, for those 
who had ears to hear, what words could never do. 

In reviewing the history of art, we acknowledge the 
great indebtedness of the artist to religion for material and 
inspiration ; we feel that, without religion, art wbuld hard- 
ly have been possible : but we are tempted to say that re- 
ligion is equally indebted to art for a form of expression, 
or, more correctly speaking, that religion could not have 
reached its present phase of development without giving 
birth to art as a legitimate offspring and co-worker. Yet 
it can not be asserted that the influence of art on religion 
in the past has been purely beneficial. The Greeks made 
their love of physical beauty a worship, while their ideas 
of the gods and too often their dealings with one another 
were characterized by gross immorality. The gorgeous 
temple service of the ancient Israelites became a form of 
idolatry. The Roman Catholic church has built altars and 
painted pictures with an outlay of fabulous wealth, to raise 
which it has robbed the poor and has sold indulgences to 
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save the rich from pains of purgatory. Religious art has 
often been accompanied by idolatry, sensualism, and cor- 
ruption. What wonder that many, even of those who 
acknowledge art to have been a natural and partly benefi- 
cent growth, say that its day of spiritual usefulness is 
past ! Yet, though such a conclusion is hardly matter for 
surprise, it does not commend itself to hasty acceptance. 
Has not the same statement often been made concerning 
religion, and that with no slight show of justice? Yet so 
much of good result has been mingled with the evil, so 
much of reasonableness has remained, in the midst of un- 
reason, that there are comparatively few who forego their 
trust in some form of religion, present or yet to come. We 
judge religion, not by its history alone, but by its possibil- 
ities, by its fitness for the needs of the human soul. The 
crimes committed in its name are undeniable ; but not be- 
cause of imperfections in the past do we cease to regard it 
as a sure reliance for the future. Thu's, also, should we 
judge art. 

Any attempt to fix on a universally satisfactory defini- 
tion of religion would end in failure. But whether religion 
be an attitude of the soul toward its Creator, enjoined by a 
divine revelation, or only '' morality touched with emo- 
tion," matters little for the present purpose. However it 
may be defined, its aim is the highest development of man. 
Religion is threefold in its nature — threefold in its subjec- 
tive and objective workings, as it influences and expresses 
the intellectual, moral, and emotional life. Whatever en- 
nobles man must be an aid to religion. 

No reminder of the importance of art in its relation to 
mental development is needed. The man or woman who, 
in these days, is without interest in art, lacks a large part 
of that intellectual culture which is one of the foremost 
requirements of our time. Much of the modern tendency 
toward the aesthetic is superficial ; it is largely the result 
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of fashion but, whatever its causes, its eflFect will be to 
broaden the mind. Out of so much study, some must be 
faithful ; and the faithful study of art should lead to toler- 
ance, to humility, to intellectual enlightenment. The 
student is takea into other ages and countries ; he gains 
historic knowledge ; he is brought into contact with cus- 
toms and beliefs far-removed from his own and those of his 
associates ; he walks with kings and prophets of the realm 
of thought ; he is shown the conquest of the false by the 
beautiful and the subservience of the beautiful to law ; he 
receives suggestions of that unity of law which binds the 
arts in one. 

Whether the influence of art tends likewise toward mor- 
ality is a disputed question. It is true that many artists 
have led immoral lives ; but instead of making art respon- 
sible for the immorality, shall we not rather say that both 
the artist's life and his choice of work are largely results 
of his temperament? Take away his occupation, and the 
troublesome temperament, which might be refined by the 
faithful study of art, would find sonie other and perhaps 
some more harmful vent. How can pure art be other than 
ennobling ? Teaching lessons of laborious accuracy in detail, 
of harmonious purity, of tireless perseverance, of earnest 
striving after an ever-receding ideal, it fosters heroic attri- 
butes of soul. Always dependent on nature, it points to- 
ward that adai)tation of self and individual work to en- 
vironment which is the underlying principle of morality. 
" Proceeding," says Emerson, ''from absolute mind, whose 
nature is goodness as well as truth, the great works are 
always attuned to moral nature. If the earth and sea con- 
spire with virtue more than vice, — so do the masterpieces 
of art. Every genuine work of art has as much reason for 
being as the earth or the sun." 

That the emotional experience of man is enriched by the 
influence of art, surely no one will deny. But how can this 
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experience be made to serve religion ? By recognizing that, 
in an ideal sense, ''Beauty is Truth," that the 'Tower not 
ourselves" is revealed, not only in the good, but in the fair ; 
that blessed joy is an essential part of the perfect life ; and 
that the service of the truth is a '' duty of delight." 

Because men have dared to call that beautiful which is 
but showy, grotesque or sensual, because they have buoyed 
up corrupt and sinking faiths with this mis -named art, 
shall we therefore banish the aesthetic element from re- 
ligion ? If it could be thus banished, it would take away 
the only lawful reward of duty, the consciousness that duty 
is beautiful ; itw^ould leave the truths of life and religion as 
hard facts instead of divine relations. 

We must needs question the beneficent influence of Art ; 
the age is one of doubt. But Art will not crown a doubting 
age with golden days. She waits for trusting hearts, for 
brains on fire with enthusiasm, fora tide of faith that shall 
renew the earth with its overwhelming flood. 

Lauka C. Sheldon, '87. 



A RAINY AFTERNOON IN AN OLD BARN. 



I have always had a great fondness for this big, shadowy 
bam with its great jjiles of fragrant hay. Here we children 
used to romp until we were tired, and then, stretching our- 
selves out upon the hay, we told stories or painted splendid 
pictures of the times when we should be "grown up." 
Many a long, golden summer afternoon have I spent here 
reading, listening to the laughing, chattering, and scolding 
of the swallows overhead, or looking out upon the lovely 
picture seen through the wide-open doors. Hut it is on a 
rainy day like this that the barn forms an especially 
pleasant refuge. In the dim, gray light the corners, whicli 
the sun's rays never yet dared penetrate, seem far away 
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and mysterious. Here everything is in accord with the 
spirit of the day. Up in the eaves the swallows are twitter- 
ering to each other in a quiet, confidential fashion quite 
unlike their liveliness on bright days. Occasionally there 
comes from the hay beside me the faint chirp of a poor 
little grasshopper who has, in an unwary moment, allowed 
himself to be made prisoner. On the floor a few hens, who 
evidently do not enjoy the day, stand about or leisurely 
pick up seeds. That handsome old rooster who stalks 
up and down in such a slow manner, shows a laudable de- 
termination to retain his dignity under all circumstances 
and to set a good example to his companions of the other 
sex. 

The rain falls without cessation upon the shingled roof, 
now fast, now slow, the music changing with my thoughts. 
Sometimes it is gentle and soft as the lullaby of a mother 
over her sleeping child, then it becomes bright and joyous 
and «ngain changes into a slow and solemn march. The music 
of the rain, the gentle twittering of the swallows, and the 
odor of June that fills the cool air, attune my heart to the 
low and peaceful key which nature has struck to-day. 
Outside, a hush seems to have fallen upon the earth. The 
very birds have stopped their singing. Everything seems 
to be waiting for the blessing of new life and beauty that 
comes with the rain. The fields of half -ripened grain bow 
as if in grateful acknowledgement of the divine goodness. 

What a feeling of peace the beautiful calmness of Nature 
brings into our restless, unsatisfied lives I A steady, un- 
wavering purpose is manifest in her every act. Rain and 
sunshine, wind and dew, all the ''sleepless ministers of 
Nature," without haste as without weariness do their ap- 
pointed work. All Nature is full of the lesson 

** Of toil unsevered from tranquillity ; 
Of labor, that in lasting fruit outgrows 
Fai* noisier schemes, accomplished in repowe • 
Too great for haste, too high for rivah-y." 
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But my thoughts are brought suddenly back to] myself 
and the present by the sight of Farmer Jones stand- 
ing in the doorway, nonchalantly chewing a straw. Farmer 
Jones is a true Yankee who would fill Mr. Lowell's heart 
with delight. He is not exactly a picturesque figure in his 
brown over-alls, shirtsleeves, and big straw hat. I suppose 
he is about fifty years old, although his hair and com- 
plexion are of that delusive, neutral shade which tells no 
tales of age. His thin featured, smooth-shaven face indi- 
cates a character in which there is a strange mixture of 
shrewdness and quaint simplicity. There is a certain air 
of breeziness and openness about him, which is to me his 
greatest attraction, and comes, I think, from his constant 
out-of-door life. Farmer Jones has not much '' larnin " but 
he has a great fondness for new ideas. I shall never forget 
the expression of alarm, curiosity, and amusement which 
came into his face when I expressed to him my belief 
that the world w^as millions of years old. After bringing 
all my mental force and limited geological knowledge to 
the defence of my statement, I think I succeeded in setting 
his mind at rest as to my orthodoxy, although he was still 
very cautious about accepting the theory. But I felt quite 
rewarded for my trouble when he said : '* Wall, now, 
thet's worth knowin' ef it's true." I wonder if he is 
thinking now of the formation of the earth or the prospect 
of a good hay-day to-morrow. 

Although I have no crops out, I am glad to see that the 
rain has at length stopped and it is growing light in the west. 
The mist is rising from the mountaiui, leaving them clear 
and sharply defined in tlie pure air. The spell of silence is 
broken. The air is full of the songs of birds rejoicing that 
the rain is over. The clouds begin to break and the sun 
turns their edges into gold. Now the golden light floods 
hill and dale and is reflected in rain-drops trembling upon 
tree and flower. It is a scene full of quiet beauty — this 
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long, narrow valley lying between low green hills. The sun- 
shine rests lovingly on broad meadows and pastures dotted 
with cattle. The green of the hillside is here and there re- 
lieved by patches of buckwheat in full blossom, looking like 
a light fall of snow, while fields of grain form a pleasant 
contrast to dark bits of woodland. Here and there you 
catch bright glimpses of the merry little brook which is joy- 
ously hurrying on to join the larger stream a few miles l)e- 
low here. Above this quiet scene rises 

" The sunset's high-heaped gold, 
Its crags of opal and of clirysolite, 
Its deeps on deeps of glory, that unfold 

Still l)riglitening abysses, 

An<l blazing precipices. 

Whence but a scanty leap it seems to heaven." 

Makgueuite Sweet, '87. 
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POPULAR FEELING IN THE EARLY ENGLISH 

BALLADS. 



Bold, practical, outspoken, unimaginative, knowing no 
excess of love or hatred, is the inhabitant of that ^' tight 
little island" of England. Ready to receive as well as to 
give blows, he shakes hands with his antagonist before be- 
ginning a struggle and scorns to strike him when down. 
Slow to express admiration, but, when his esteem has once 
been bestowed, as slow to withdraw it ; a firm friend and 
a brave, loyal subject. He is remarkable for his simplicity 
and sterling worth. ''Nothing savage, nothing mean re- 
sides in the English heart. The temper of the nation, how- 
ever Ciisturbed, settles itself soon and easily; as in this 
temperate zone the sky, after whatever storm, clears itself, 
and serenity is its normal condition." 

Tiiese are the characteristics of the Englishman of to-day, 
and they were those of the Englishman of the fifteenth cen- 
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tary, thongh reflecting the rough and uncouth aspects of a 
barbarous and turbulent age. Men were passionate and 
quarrelsome. Blows were given for slight offences. Every- 
man lived with his hand on his sword. There was little 
respect for law ; the views concerning property were lax ; 
for, with all classes, might meant right. 

Perhaps such natures would be little suspected of po- 
etry ; but that poetic genius existed among these people is 
I>roved, not only by the fact that some of the sublimest 
singers the world has known have been Englishmeij, but 
that those unpretentious songs of the people, whose au- 
thors, dates, all the circumstances of whose origin, are un- 
known, have stood the test of centuries. 

The chief charm of these songs for the Englishman of to- 
day lies in their simplicity and quaintness, in their direct- 
ness of thought and strength of feeling. But they appealed 
to the Englishman of the lifteenth century as glorified re- 
flections of his own experiences. They gave a voice to his 
passions, hopes, and fears. The British peasant cared little 
lor abstractions ; and here he found simple thoughts, ex- 
pressed in few words and those the plainest. Battles, mur- 
ders, thefts, tales of love and treachery, of peril and adven- 
ture, were the themes of these ballads, which were sung to 
eager throngs ''by some blind crowder with no rougher 
Toice than rude style," and which were echoed by women 
over their spinning, by children at their play, and by brave 
men entering upon battle. 

The Robin Hood group is perhaps the most popular of 
the songs that have come down to us. The hero, insisting 
on fair play, brave, generous, kind and compassionate to 
the poor and unfortunate, filled with respect for woman, is 
the typical Englishman of the age. Above all, he prizes 
personal independence. Jovial, a boon companion and a 
faithful friend, — churchmen, sheriffs, and game keepers 
are his only enemies. He is brave, but not always success- 
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ful, in his hand to hand combats ; for a tinker, a soldier, 
and a friar all defeat him. But, in accordance with the 
true English spirit, he is never angry when fairly beaten. 
His friendship for Little John springs from his admiration 
for the masterly way in which that yeoman handles a 
cudgel, even though the weapon is wielded against himself. 
Much wordly prudence had Robin Hood ; we hear him call, 
during one of their friendly bouts : 

" An were it not for bursting my bo we, 
John, I thy head wold break." 

The English nature is not easily aroused, but from its 
depths of love and hatred issue at times wild and ungov- 
ernable passions. The capability of the Englishman to 
commit horrible deeds and to suffer untold grief is de- 
picted in the great masterpieces of English literature ; in 
the tragedies of Shakespeare, and in '* Samson Agonistes," 
that tragic outpouring of a tragic life. In the ballad age 
each native characteristic was accented by freedom from 
law and restraint ; the tragic and pathetic elements in Eng- 
lish life predominated, and in the ballads they found 
expression. What is more tragic than the death of 
Robin Hood ? Treachery, foul and horrible, ends his life ; 
but to the last we find him true to his principles, for he 
refuses to allow Little John to execute vengeance on a 
woman. Nothing is more pathetic than the familiar 
song of the ''Babes in the Wood," though the pathos is 
slightly marred by the obtrusion of a little good advice to 
the executors of wills. 

The grand old ballad of "Chevy Chase" fairly bristles 
with English traits. As a whole, it is an expression of 
love for fairness and justice, while each verse portrays 
some especial characteristic of the English people. The 
readiness of the English vassal to fight to the very death 
when his lord and master was in danger, is set forth in the 
words of Witherington, the "gallant squire" 
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** Who said, * I would not have it told 
To Henry our king for shame, 
That ere my captaine fought on foote, 
And I stood looking on\" 

How the hearts of all brave men must have been stirred 
by the verse that follows ! 

** I'le doe the best that doe I may, 
While I have power to stand : 
While I have power to weelde my sword, 
I'le fight with heart and hand." 

The English bard is not unt^enerous to the Scottish chief, 
whom he pictures fighting as valiantly as did the English 
lord ; indeed, it is by the hand of one of the archers, and 
not by that of Percy, that Earl Douglas is slain at last. 
The English admiration for brave deeds and speeches, — for 
pluck, — even in an enemy, is shown in Percy, who, taking 
liis dead foe by the hand, exclaims : 

** Erie Douglas, for thy life 

Wold I had lost my land. 

Oh Christ ! my verry heart dotli bleed 

With sorrow for thy sake : 

For sure a more redoubted knight 

Mischance cold never take.'' 

And much more is said in praise of Scottish valor. But 
this admiration for an enemy does not in the least impair 
the Englishman's sense of his own greatness, It has been 
said that the Englishman never knows when he is beaten. 
We are reminded of this assertion in comparing the differ- 
ent ways in which the Scotch and English sovereigns re- 
ceive the news of the death of the two heroes : 

*' *0h, heavy news ; ' King James did say, 
Scotland may witness bee, 
I have not any captaine more 
Of such account as hee.' " 

Then King Henry : 

** *Now God be with him,' said our King, 
Sith it win noe better bee ; 
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I trust I have within my realme 
Five hundred as good as hee.' " 

In the last stanza, the poet would have us close our eyes 
on these scenes of warfare and bloodshed, and look forward 
in the hope of better things to come. 

**God save our king, and bless this land. 
With plentye, joy and peace ; 
And grant henceforth, that foule debate 
'Twixt noblemen may cease." 

The English ballads are valuable, not only as quaint and 
charming songs, but also for their historical importance. 
While the particular events which they record may be of 
little value, the whole presents a picture of the period which 
is nowhere else to be found. These songs were not the pro- 
duction of a single poet, but in the transition from mouth to 
mouth they received the impress of many minds ; and thus 
they reveal to us the views, beliefs, and superstitions of the 
people. They were the educators of the class for whom they 
were composed ; through them alone did the English peas- 
ant learn either of the past or of the present They were to 
him both press and pulpit, and taught him to admire and 
emulate brave deeds. They stimulated in him a national 
spirit, awakening a love for the beauties, and a pride in the 
glories, of "merry England" ; and by their ridicule of 
monkish hypocrisy, they aided the great movement of the 
Reformation. 

Eugenie C. Kountze, '88, 
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OUR POOR RELATIONS. 



What thoughtful man or woman can read the newspaper 
other periodical of the day without a feeling of sadness 
d an overwhelming sense of the injustice done men on 

sides ? Nearly every monthly magazine contains an 
tide on some social evil and brings forward some new 
in of refonnation. Grave political questions are agitat- 
T almost all civilized nations ; each nation has its own 
culiar sorrows. When men are in distress they are, as 
•ule, most ready to give sympathy and most sensitive to 
Never has the bond of sympathy between the various 
tions been so strong as it is today ; the fact that, after 
, we belong to one great brotherhood was never before 

fully realized. It is the wronged, the poor, and the 
pressed of this great brotherhood to whom I have given 
9 name of " Our Poor Relations." 

Not only in Europe but also in our own country, there 
3ms to be a growing spirit of rebellion and discontent. 
r a mere glance at the political condition of Russia one 
?s that there is reason to expect a decided change in the 
vernment of that empire ; the rapidly increasing so- 
ilism of Germany likewise gives us cause for serious 
3Ught ; the recent terrible riots in Belgium j^lainly 
ow that there, too, some terrible social evils have been 
work ; the turbulent condition of Ireland is a theme of 
iversal discussion ; and even here in free America, we 
id of riots, . strikes and lock-outs, we are brought face 
face with the hard problem of capital and labor. 
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Thus, as representatives of the rights of these various 
countries, we have tlie Russian nihilist, the German so- 
cialist, the Irish Parnellite, and the American laborer. 
Their common cry is for justice, but their bitter need leads 
them to despair; it is wlien their miseries are beyond 
endurance that their actions are no longer governed by 
reason and the result is anarchy. Surely, however distant 
from us, however much below us socially and intellectually, 
they at least deserve our compassion and pity. 

The thought which arouses these men to action is ''That 
all men are created free and equal, and are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights." There are 
among the reformers in these countries men of strong 
intellect. The methods of reform proposed and resorted 
to depend upon the spirit of the laws, the temperament 
and intellectual condition of the people. In some of these 
countries the evils are greater and of longer standing than 
in others, and need to be the more promptly suppressed, i 
yet the demands of these unfortunate brothers of ours are 
in the main alike. In speaking of the representative 
leaders of these classes, I do not mean those adventurers 
who, filled with the restless spirit of the time, incite men 
to wild and mad deeds* but those men who represent the 
common people and yet are so much above them as often— 
indeed very often — to be misunderstood by them. As soon 
as an understanding is established between the leaders and 
the people, the latter will cease to resort to the violent and 
inhuman means of vengeance which now are so common. 

Many of us think that these unhappy brothers of ours 
cherish dreams and hopes which never can be realized— 
that they wish for a sudden overthrow of all government; 
but what they really want is no more than any liberal 
governnient ought freely to concede to its subjects. First 
and foremost in desperation and daring stands the nihilist, 
whose loudest cry is for free institutions. He wishes am- 
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nesty for political offences, suppression of the secret 
police, lighter taxes, and liberty of speech and of the 
press. The dense fog of tyranny which for so many cen- 
turies has enveloped Russia is slowly lifting, and as fast 
as his horizon widens the Russian becomes conscious of 
his latent powers and possibilities. A change must come 
before long; let us hope that it may come in the form 
of reformation, not of revolution. 

Leaving Russia we come to consider her sister empire of 
Germany. Here the injustice is not so flagrant nor the 
rebellion so reckless. The "solid" German is not fickle ; 
the fact that socialism has gained a strong foothold among 
the people means a struggle to the death. What preys 
upon the mind of the socialist more than anything else is 
being obliged to pay for the support of a religion which he 
hates. Besides this, a cry is continually raised for a de- 
crease in the taxes which support the immense standing 
army. In Germany, too, is heard the demand for liberty 
of the press. The proverbial ** Docile Germany" does not 
exist. 

It is Ireland that presents the saddest picture of all. 
Every true American must sympathize with the Irish in 
their present trouble. In some respects their struggle is not 
unlike our ow^n of a hundred years ago, but the Irish have 
been weakened by centuries of oppression. At last the 
request for an Irish parliament and for a settlement of the 
land difficulties seems to have found a hearing. England's 
greatest statesman has espoused the Irish cause. The 
demands made are not so unreasonable as to warrant such 
long and powerful opposition. The argument that the 
Irish are not ready for self-government reminds us of the 
question raised by the Southerners at the time of the 
civil war, "Why give the slave his freedom when he is 
not ready for it?" England can in part atone for the past 
by dealing justly in the present. Let England only take 
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justice for lier guiding star, and a few years will bring 
about what centuries have failed to achieve. 

In our own country, particularly of late, there has been 
almost universal disagreement between capitalist and la- 
borer. An aristocracy of the rich threatens on all sides, 
and monopolies are e very-day occurrences. Quite recently 
has our attention been called to the fact that land is coming 
into the hands of fewer men, and that the farms of some 
of these are of almost fabulous size. Can we blame the 
laborer for his rebellious feelings when he compares his 
mere pittance to the enormous sums which daily fall to the 
lot of his master ? A glance at the dingy tenement of the 
former and the pnlatial residence of the latter brings the 
problem of capital and labor still nearer our hearts. These 
unions of mechanics, car-drivers and laborers are a great 
good, for we have reason to hope that finally they will put 
an end to ''starvation prices" and make men fully realize 
that there are certain rights which belong to all men. 

The anguish and woe through wliich so many human 
souls are passing is unmistakably purifying and ennobling 
the race. It is bringing us one step nearer the time 

*' Whi'n man to man the world o'er 
SluiU brothers be for a' that." 

Emily Lewi, '88. 



■♦♦♦- 



BROWNING AND TENNYSON. 



The critics of literature who uphold the theory that every 
poet is the product of his age, and that consequently con- 
temporary poets must strongly resemble one another, are 
liable to come upon many exceptions to thier rule. Milton 
cannot be assigned to any ''school.'' Spenser passed 
through the times of Good (^ueeii Bess "serenely abstracted 
and high," and gave to an age which was above all things 
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interested in human life, a vision of Fairyland. Perhaps 
the diversity of the nineteenth century and its many con- 
flicting elements may be called upon to account for the 
fact that our two greatest living poets, Tennyson and 
Browning, resemble each other so little. At any rate, the 
difference between them is so marked that the most super- 
ficial observer may notice it; in fact, a superficial observer is 
in danger of exaggerating it and concluding that Tennyson 
and Browning are polar opposites in every respect. There 
is a tendency to compare them antithetically, in a manner 
something like this : " Browning is emphatically a drama- 
tist ; Tennyson fails most signally in his plays. Browning's 
verse is harsh and distorted ; Tennyson sacrifices everything 
to sweetness and melody. In Browning, only the thought 
is valuable ; in Tennyson, only the expression." This com- 
parison is defective, in that it does not present the whole 
truth; the shallow melodist and the writer of metaphysical 
prose whom it suggests to us do not exist in the persons of 
Tennyson and Browning. Browning is more of a poet, 
Tennyson more of a thinker, than the world at large sup- 
poses, and one who studies their writings will find not a 
few points of resemblance. The style of both has, when at 
its beat, a certain distinction and nobility, and when at its 
worst is marred by mannerisms, by curious or quaint expres- 
sions, rather than by flatness or commonplace. They are 
alike in their perfect moral purity and elevation of tone. 
Even in regard to the form of poetry best suited to them, 
they have something in common ; for though Browning is 
infinitely more successful than Tennyson as a dramatist, 
they employ with equal skill and success a style of com- 
position bordering on the dramatic, — the monologue. 
CompareTennysons ''Ulysses" with Browning's ''Rabbi 
Ben Ezra," or Tennyson's "Tithonus" with Browning s 
^'Andrea Del Sarto." 
Still, although the importance of their superficial differ- 
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ences is liable to be over-estimated, although they even 
resemble each other in many respects, the contrast between 
our two great poets is strong ; this is clearly seen in their 
choice of subjects. The name which Browning gives to one 
volume of his poems,— -"Men and Women" — might stand as 
a title for them all, so completel3' is he absorbed in the 
study of human nature. Ilis severest critics praise the 
wonderful penetration which seems to disclose to him all 
the mysteries and secrets of the human heart, and the crea- 
tive power through which he places before us such throngs 
of living, breathing men and women. In Tennyson, on the 
other hand, we see everywhere the tendency to idealize. 
Not that he is false to nature, in any way, but instead of 
simply showing us people and things in the clear light of 
day, as Browning does, he wraps them about in a golden 
haze. "In Memoriam" tells us little that is definite about 
the character of Arthur Hallam, but it is a wonderful trib- 
ute to love and sorrow. "St. Agnes" does not make us 
think of a nun, a woman of liesh and blood, but we feel 
the inspiration, the longing, the ecstasy of the nun in our 
very hearts. Yes, even though the human element is quite 
marked in "Enoch Arden," La Farge's angel with the 
finger on the lips illustrates it better than any picture of 
the weather-beaten seaman could have done. Legend and 
tradition, too, have a great attraction for Tennyson and al- 
most none at all for Browning. The latter often makes use 
of subjects taken from the Middle Ages, but it is the un- 
controlled passions, the warm stirring life of that time 
which he loves to depict. He would never have chosen a 
character like King Arthur— human enough, indeed, to 
meet our sympathies, but belonging to an older world, and 
looking larger than man through the mist of traditions. 
Then again, Tennyson loves to write of nature, something 
which Browning rarely attempts to do, though half a 
dozen passages in various i)oems of his make us wish that 
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he had attempted it of tener. When we hear it said that 
Browning is not a poet of nature, passages like 

"This eTe intense with yon first trembling star 
We seem to pant and reach." 

or 

'•That's the wise thrush. He sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first, free, careless rapture,'* 

crowd into our minds and seem to disprove the charge. 

If we apply Milton's canon to the two poets, it will be 
seen that Tennyson is more sensuous and more simple than 
Browning, and Browing more impassioned than Tenny- 
son. Browning could never have written ''Fair is her cot- 
tage in its place," nor Tennyson ''Ivan Ivanovitch." 

Some of Browning's greatest admirers are not convinced 
that he has any claim to the title of poet ; Tennyson's se- 
verest critics admit that he is a true poet. The truth in the 
matter is that Browning is a poet exceptionally and invol- 
untarily, Tennyson, intentionally and consciously. Brown- 
ing has a signiticant line, 

** The better the uncouther. 
Do roses stick like burrs ?" 

There we have the principle which he apj^lies in a great 
many of his poems, and there we have his great mistake. 
Not all the deep thought and subtle reasoning in "Fifineat 
the Fair," or "Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau," can make 
these compositions poetry. That indefinable something 
which separates poetry from prose is certainly never found 
where the element of beauty is lacking, and the element of 
beaaty does not, as some think, include merely those things 
which appeal directly to the senses ; it includes harmonious 
order and arrangement ; it includes all the happy touches of 
fancy, the magical quickening of the imagination ; it re- 
quires clearness, for beauty can no more exist without 
clearness than color without light. In Browning's obscure 
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and difficult compositions, such as tfiose mentioned above, 
lie seems to consider tlie element of beauty as something 
quite unworth}^ of notice, and devotes himself to labor- 
iously presentinj^ the whole of his thought, all its parts 
and details, without any regard for form or proportion. 
The result is that a great part of his works cannot with any 
justice be called poetry. Tennj^son, on the other hand, 
whatever his faults maybe, is uniformly poetical ; he has the 
true conception of bis art ; he perceives* that 

** Beauty and Good and Knowledge are three sisters 
* * * And never can be sundered without tears." 

But Browning is not insensible to beautiful things. In 
writing of art, he says : 

** If you get simple beauty and naught else 
You get about the best thing God invents." 

Why then, did he leave beauty out of consideration in 
forming a theory of what poetry should be? His purpose, 
we are told, was a moral purpose; he had great lessons to 
teach, great truths to impart, difficult subjects to handle. 
He could not spend time and energy in making the verses 
read musically and easily, in framing pretty similes and 
well-turned phrases. In fact we are told that we ought to 
put up with a little discomfort in reading Browning, in c(m- 
sideration of the value of his thoughts. But the truth is 
that the discomfort greatly diniiui.shes the value of the 
thought. What the world needs is not so much to have 
new truths, new thoughts presented it, as to have the old, 
eternal truths illuminated, made vivid and real. This the 
I)oet can do, and when he neglects to do it, he voluntarily 
forfeits his great gift and privilege. Others may discuss 
metaphysics and theology ; let him show us how beautiful 
truth is and " virtue in her shape how lovely." We would 
not say that Tennyson is a greater moral teacher than 
Browning, but we may say with truth that "In Memoriam" 
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is likely to do a great deal more good in the world than 
''Sordelo." 

These faults of Browning's plan and motive, though they 
have been sufficient to mar a great part of his work, will 
not prevent him from taking high rank as a poet. Now, in 
his lifetime his admirers applaud even his defects, and 
his detractors refuse to see his good qualities, but in the 
course of time he will be judged, as every poet has been 
judged, by his best work ; and his best work is very beau- 
tiful. A wrong idea of the function of poetry may lead a 
poet far astray, but if he is a true poet, his performance 
will of t^n belie his theory. And Browning is a true poet ; 
poems like '• In a Gondola" and 'Evelyn Hope" prove that 
conclusively. In his best poems, beauty nnd nobility of 
thought is wedded to beauty and nobility of expression, and 
we have ''Rabbi Ben Ezra," "Pippa Passes," "In a Bal- 
cony," "One Word More," '*A Patriot," "Prospice," and 
hosts of others, beside many wonderfully beautiful pas- 
sages in longer but less well-sustained works, such as "The 
Ring and the Book." And though Tennyson's popularity 
lias decreased in late years, we need not be afraid that the 
poet who wrote "Morted' Arthur" and "In Memoriam"and 
"The Lotos Eaters" will be soon forgotten. 

If a comparison of these two poets contains any Useful 
lesson, it is this : We English speaking people need more 
definite, more generally recognized standards of propriety 
in literature. We see that even a man like Browning is led 
away into all sorts of caprices and extravagances, by a 
wrong idea of the province of poetry, while Tennyson, by a 
correct idea, keeps himself up to his best the greater part 
of the time. Criticism has a great work to do here, a work 
which Mr. Arnold has nobly begun, and which others are 
already beginning to follow out. 



♦•» 
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Nothing that has occurred in the college world for some 
time has excited so much interest as has the presentation 
of the Greek comedy, the Acharnians of Aristophanes, by 
the students of the University of Pennsylvania. It has 
been in preparation since last fall, and its progress has 
been watched with the greatest anxiety by all students of 
Greek literature. The undertaking has had the support of 
students, alumni, professors, and trustees, and their energy 
and perseverance call forth the highest praise. The Har- 
vard students met with great success in the production of 
a Greek tragedy, the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles ; but 
this is the first time that a Greek comedy has been repre- 
sented in this country, and only one such attempt has 
been made in England. The difficulty of presenting a 
comedy is very much greater than one might at first suppose. 
The object, of course, is to present a picture of the bright 
side of Greek life, as far as is possible on a modern stage, 
and this requires an accurate knowledge of the every-day 
life of the period in which the dramatist lived — a knowl- 
edge often very difficult to acquire. Besides, almost all 
ancient comedies have a deej) political significance. But 
every exertion was used to insure accuracy in scholarship 
and detail. An illustrated libretto with text, translation, 
and exhaustive argument was published a week before- 
hand, that the play might be intelligible to the audience. 
Besides the knowledge one could derive from such a pro- 
duction, the scenery, costumes and chorus invested it with 
the greatest charm. Independent of the great literary 
merits of the Acharnians, it has as pecial interest of its 
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own, as being the most ancient specimen of comedy of any 
kind which has reached us. The play is simple, effective, 
and humorous, and has much more of a plot than the 
ancient comedies usually have. The point of the comedy 
lies in the contrast between war and peace. The two princi- 
pal characters are Lamarchiis, the hero of arms, and Di- 
caepolis, the apostle of peace. The Acharnians partakes of 
the nature of an opera quite as much as of a drama, and a 
large part of the action is sustained by the chorus. Tak- 
ing everything into consideration the students of the 
University of Pennsylvania could have made no better 
choice. 



One of the most exasperating annoyances of our College 
life is caused by the presence of idlers in the library and 
reading-room. An impression seems prevalent to the 
effect that the reading-room is a second '^students' parlor;'^ 
but this view of the case is not shared by those who visit 
the room in order to learn the news or to read the latest 
magazine articles, during a few spare moments. In view 
of the purpose for which the reading-room was estab- 
lished, we plead for a httle consideration for the wishes 
of this class of readers. The disturl)ance often raised in 
the library is even more annoying. To this room the 
students are supposed to resort, not so much for the occu- 
pation of leisure time as for downright study. When one 
is engaged in a dogged attempt to unravel some tangled 
Latin or Greek construction, even a whispered conversa- 
tion is more than nerves and temper can endure. And the 
conversations are not always whispered. What shall we 
say of girls who, in the absence of the librarian, form a 
friendly group and, without even the pretense of opening 
a book, remain talking and laughing in tones which pene- 
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trate to the farthest corner of the room ? Unfortunately, 
nothing which may be said will be likely to have ranch 
effect, yet with the determination which is sometimes born 
of hoi>elessness, we raise a protest. 



As the days keep growing ever longer and more beauti- 
ful, we begin to feel that the year is near its close, and we 
are also more and more impressed with the belief that 
nothing can be more delightful than spring-time at Vassar. 
But these warm afternoon hours do not in the least inspire 
us with a desire to study, while the scenes of brightness 
and beauty without constantly tempt us to throw aside 
books and papers, to hope that we may not be called on in 
the next day's recitations, and to trust that the morrow 
will find teachers and professors also affected with the 
"spring fever." Too often we delude ourselves into the 
belief that we can study quite as well out-of-doors as in the 
seclusion of our own jmrlors ; and so away we go, armed 
with lexicon and grammar, to prepare our tasks in some 
shady nook. But even the calm and seemingly uninterest- 
ing Mill Cove Lake proves distracting; for in spite of all 
we can do, our eyes will wander toward the gay carriages 
that roll by on the road, and toward the persevering angler 
on the bank, while we speculate as to whether the industry 
of the latter is to be rewarded by the unsuspecting " shiner'' 
or the innocent mud turtle. Thus the minutes fly and the 
tea bell rings while lessons are still unlearned. It is just 
after a recitation so prepared, or perhaps in the peaceful, 
reliective hours of an editor's life that we ruminate on the 
evils of this mode of studying, and we find them to be 
many. The College year is at best very short and the time 
is too precious to be wasted. Can we not then, in spite of 
the acknowledged diffculties, be energetic until the last 
moment % 
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" Unless excused by the Resident Physician every student 
is expected to devote one hour da,ily to physical exercise." 
So read our dust-covered manuals. And yet our bowling- 
alley and gymnasium are deserted. The Tennis Club is 
comparatively small in numbers, and the courts are fre- 
quented only late in the afternoon ; the boats, too, usually 
lie idle. We have not ceased to exercise. Oh, no ! But 
we have found another way of taking the open air, which 
although not attended with marked beneficial results, is 
accomplished with much less trouble and exertion. In 
spite of the oft-repeated injunction that our exercise should 
be vigorous, we seek some quiet sluidy si)ot to read our 
favorite novel, or, gathered in groups, we discuss some 
difficult problem in mathematics or the possibility of a 
Latin subjunctive's having a double construction. Some of 
our more energetic friends patronize the '^ candy-boy" and 
aimlessly wander up and down the paths in sight of the 
Lodge clock. There is one class of students to whom this 
manner of exercise is a drenm of the future — the botanists. 
Armed with botanical box and trowel, they explore the 
grounds with never-fniling interest and unflagging zeal. 
Ah, dear Freshmen, you may pronounce your walks a 
"bore," and envy us as we rest in the cool shade, l)ut you 
have the satisfaction of knowing that your mode of exercise 
meets the requirements of nature's laws although it is con- 
trary to your inclination. All of us have often found, to 
our surprise, that a brisk walk or energetic exercise of any 
kind fatigues us far less, and refreshes us much more than 
the same time sj)ent in comi)arative inactivity, and yet we 
continue to be averse to adopting a nu)re vigorous style of 
exercise. Should not a reform be instituted { 



The Miscellany has spoken more than once of the dis- 
graceful crowding that sometimes precedes our Chapter 
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meetings, and invariably our Hall plays ; there is good and 
suifficient cause to mention it again, even at the risk of be- 
ing tiresome. The magnitude of the fault itself is evident 
enough to any one ; besides, it is unfortunate that such a 
disagreeable circumstance should be the invariable atten- 
dant of one of our chief pleasures ; it is particularly un- 
pleasant to have one's teeth close on a grain of sand, when 
one is eating strawberries and cream. Our pride in these 
dramatic entertainments of ours is quite justifiable. What 
a pity, then, that they should be preceded by a scene 
which might make one doubt whether the higher education 
really gives that boasted control of the mind over the pas- 
sions and desires! There are very few Vassar girls how- 
ever, we say confidently, so rude as to use violence, —for 
that is what it amounts to,— in making their way to a 
good seat. The crowding is caused to a much greater de- 
gree by nervous haste and thoughtlessness than by rude- 
ness. Still, the evil will never be corrected until everyone, 
the comparatively innocent as well as the guilty, makes it 
her personal aflfair. It is often urged that the committee 
should open the doors sooner, but it would be pleasant if 
the Vassar girls should prove that they can amend that fanlt 
without any assistance from circumstances. Let us hoj>e 
that the first Hall play of next year may be superior to 
those of this year in that it shows a self -con trolled and 
quiet company of girls passing through the Lyceum doors. 



HOME MATTERS. 

On Wednesday evening, May 5, the second organ recital 
of the season was given in the Chapel by Mr. S. P. Warren, 
of New York. The progranmie was pleasingly varied by 
two selections given by the Chapel choir. As this is the 
second concert this year in which the choir has taken part, 
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we are led to hope that the custom thus established may 
long continue to add to the interest of our organ recitals. 
We dare not oflfer a criticism upon Mr. Warren's playing, 
and his reputation as a musician of great ability is so well 
established that our simple tribute can add nothing to his 
renown. The selections were carefully chosen and were so 
rendered as to show Mr. Warren's complete mastery of the 
organ. The programme was as follows : 

1. Air with variations, (The Harmonious Blacksmith), in E, O, F, Hmidel, 

2. Toccata in F, J, S. Bach. 

3. I waited for the Lord, MemlelsHohn, 

Chapel Choir. 

4. Organ Sonata No 4, in B flat, MendeUsohn, 

1. Allegro con brio. 

2. Andante religioso. 

3. Allegretto. 

4. Allegro maestoBo e vivace. 

5. Pastorale in G, op. 103, Oustav Merkel. 

6. Latin Hymn, F. L, Ritter, 

7. Rhapsodie No. 1, in E, on Breton Melodies, - - C. Saint-Sdens, 

8. Fugue in D. Alea;. Oiiilmant, 

9. Adagio and Allegro from the String Quartette in C, 

op. 4, Louis Spohr, 

In the first selection by the Chapel choir, Misses Stewart 
and Shera sang the solos ; the second cliorus, composed by 
Dr. Ritter, was received with great applause. All of Mr. 
Warren's selections are deserving of praise, but there 
seemed to be the most perfect sympathy between organist 
and audience in the Sonata by Mendelssohn and in the 
Pastorale by Merkel. Mr. Warren is pre-eminently a 
faithful interpreter. He not only appreciates the most 
delicate lights and shades of the music he plays, but lie has 
the rare power of bringing his audience into complete har- 
mony with the thought of the composer. 
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May 15th, 1886, will doubtless be represented in the 
"memorabilia" of fifty-two Freshmen by a dainty pro- 
gramme in white and gold, the regulation pasteboard of 
"spots" or "court-cards," (the prototype of the owner 
for the evening), and perhaps a Japanese napkin, duly 
dated ; and if annotations are appended we are sure the 
general verdict will be that "89's card party was a perfect 
success." The idea of having the class represent the fifty- 
two "exponents of pleasant pastime," was so enthusiastic- 
ally carried out that at eight o'clock on the above men- 
tioned evening, the Lyceum presented the appearance of a 
gigantic and very animated card-table, where, utterly re- 
gardless of Hoyle and other authorities, kings took aces for 
a waltz, jacks captured queens, and hearts, clubs, diamonds 
and spades, with no respect for "sequence," intermingled 
in a manner as bewildeiing as it was pretty. 

The King of Clubs, (Miss Boyden), the Queen of Hearts, 
(Miss Marshall), and the Right-bower of the same, (Miss 
Drexel), received the guests in a graceful and courtly 
manner. The song by the Glee Club was well rendered, 
and when the familiar — "Dulce est desipere in loco" was 
impressively chanted, an audible smile passed over the 
faces of the listening admirers of classical Latinity. Danc- 
ing and promenading were the order of the evening until 
nine o'clock, when we adjourned to room I and partook of 
the nicely served collation. After a waltz and the good 
old-fashioned Virginia Reel which followed in room J, 
the well-known signal-bell commanded our respect. 
Several dutiful "clubs" made their adieux and we re- 
luctantly followed suit, re-echoing in our hearts the very 
unmistakable demonstration which had just been given, of 
our hearty appreciation of the committee, its efficient 
chairman, Miss Marshall, and our "89." 
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On Friday evening, May 21, the third of the '* Students' 
Concerts" was given in the Chapel. The programme was 
rather long, but the character of the pieces was such that 
our interest and enjoyment increased as the evening wore 
on, and all of the selections were enthusiastically received. 
Miss Boyden, the first player of the evening, easily rendered 
a Novelette in B minor by Schumann. In the Valse in E 
minor by Chopin, Miss Titus played with delicacy and feel- 
ing. Miss Hines showed careful study in her rendering of 
Bach's Gavotte, but upon the platform she does not do her- 
self justice. Miss Ashley^s voice has some very sweet 
tones and we regret that nervousness prevented her from 
showing its true power. Miss Davis carefully interpreted 
a Barcarolle in F minor and a Hunting Song by Mendel- 
ssohn ; especially in the second selection, her good execution 
showed to advantage. Miss Lorenz rendered a Chant Pol- 
onaise by Chopin-Liszt in a very brilliant and artistic 
manner. The seventh selection, '* Devotion," by Eulestine, 
was a pleasing surprise, as the violin is rarely played by 
our own students. Miss Bissell was accompanied on the 
piano by Miss Rabe. The character of the piece was in de- 
cided contrast to the previous numbers, but as the instru- 
ments were not in perfect harmony, the effect was somewhat 
marred. Although Miss Rich's rendering of Chopin's Pol- 
onaise showed a lack of strength, her touch is easy and 
light. Miss Townsend's first appearance impressed all fa- 
vorably ; she played the Transcripton, "An Chloe," with 
feeling and decision. \Ve were very glad to hear Miss 
Brewster again. She rendered a Scherzo by Beethoven 
with the artistic appreciation and spirited execution which 
characterizes all of her playing. Miss M. L. McKinlay's 
voice in Cowen's beautiful song, ''Children's Home," 
showed marked improvement since last year. Miss A. M. 
McKinlay interpreted a Transcription, "Er istgekommen," 
by Franz Loeschhorn, and a Valse by Chopin in a brilliant, 
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appreciative manner ; there seems to be nothing mechani- 
cal in her playing. Miss Curtis' s rendering of Schubert's 
Impromptu showed careful study and a brilliant, finished 
execution. Miss Fox closed the evening with a Ballade 
of Reinecke. Her interpretation gave evidence of consci- 
entious work in technique as well as of natural ability. 



COLLEGE NOTES. 

The last of the students' concerts was given in the 
Chapel, May 21. 

The Rev. William E. Hatcher of Richmond, Va^, 
preached a very able sermon in the Chapel on the morning 
of May 0. In the evening he addressed the Y. VV. C. A. 

All eyes were turned anxiously toward the Faculty table 
upon the first night of our new president's recent visit, and 
it is needless to say that the impressions received were the 
most favorable. We had the pleasure of seeing President 
Taylor in recitations and about the grounds so often before 
his visit was ended that his face became quite familiar to us. 
On the evening of May 10, he conducted the Chapel service, 
much to the satisfaction of all. 

The morning and evening Chapel services of May 16 were 
conducted by the Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst of the Madi- 
son Square Presbyterian Church, New York. 

The botanizing Freshmen with mysterious boxes artis- 
tically draped about their shoulders are everywhere to be 
seen looking for the specimens to complete their herbar- 
iums. '88 looks upon them with envy when it hears that 
they have escaped raising tiie 'bacterial' corn and beans 
which so tried the patience of the last year's class. 
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Edward Everett Hale lias consented to become an honor- 
ary member of the Class of '86, and to attend its Class Day 
and Commencement exercises and its subsequent reunions. 

The Class of '87 has elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year : 

President, . - - . Miss Skinner. 

Vice President, - - - Miss Sweet. 

Secretary, - - - - Miss Hoy. 

Treasurer, Miss Terry. 

Class Poet, .... Miss Sheldon. 

Leader of the Glee Club, - - Miss Jones. 

The excursion of Prof. A^an Ingen's sketching class to 
Lake Mohunk, Saturday, May lo, was rather unfortunate, 
as the students found the clouds upon the mountain tops so 
dense that they were able to add but little to their sketch- 
books. 

The classes of '7'i, '?♦» and '78 are to have reunions at the 
College during Commencement week. 

The geological expedition had a delightful time on May 
15. Under the direction of Prof. Dwight the students 
sailed up the Hudson to Rondout, where they explored the 
rich geological fields, descended into a mine and returned 
to the College laden with fossils and other trophies. They 
were in the best of spirits, in spite of the damp and threat- 
ening weather. 

Class in geology is reciting. Prof: What plants have 
been found in the Devonian age ? Student : Why, ferns 
mostly and— some fishes. 

At the request of his daughter. Miss Susan Raymond of 
'75, Prof. Robert Raymond has given a reading in Brook- 
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lyn in behiilf of tlie Alumna? endowment fund. The pro 
ceeds amounted to $loU. 

It is Mr. Thaw of Pittsburg who has so generously con- 
tributed to the Observatory fund, and not Mr. Shaw, as 
was stated in last month's Miscellany. 



-♦♦♦- 



PERSONALS. 

[Any communications concerning former students will be gratefully 

received by the Personal Editor.] 

'69. 

Born to Mrs. Colby-Smith, April 10, a son. 

'74. 

Miss Fisher has given up the school of which she has for 
several years been the principal, in Cleveland, O. 

'78. 

Mrs. Ransom-Milinowski will probably remain abroad 
another year, as her husband's duties in his new position on 
the German Emperor's staff will prevent their returning 
to the United States for some time. 

Mrs. White-McClenon has removed from Geneva, Wis. 
to Oconto, in the same state. 

Miss Cutler will return to Duluth, Minn., this summer. 

'79. 

Miss Helen Banlield has gone to Wolfbury, N. H., for 
the summer. 
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'80. 

Miss Kate DarliDg of '8() and Miss Grace Darling of the 
School of Music spent several weeks in Poughkeepsie this 
spring and have now returned to Saranac Lake, in the Ad- 
irondacks. 

Miss Margaret Healey will pass the summer in Alaska. 

'82. 

Miss Burta Brittan has visited Canada and the Bermudas 
this spring and is now staying in New England. She ex- 
pects to return to her home in California in July. 

'86. 

Miss Aken is to sail for Europe on the 12th of June, and 
expects to be gone all summer. Miss Southworth expects 
to sail for Europe June 12, and will spend the summer 
abroad. 

Miss Burta Brittan, '82, and Miss Stella Hunt have vis- 
ited the College during the past month. 



•♦•♦- 



EXCHANGE NOTES. 

This number of the Harvard Monthly contains two ex- 
cellent articles. One, entitled *'Meleagerof Gadara," at- 
tempts to prove by quotations from this author, that light 
literature was by no means unknown to the ancient Greeks. 
The writer introduces his subject in the following apt man- 
ner. "The notion that every Greek author is a 'classic' 
puts the Greek light literature in an unfortunate position. 
To be a classic nowadays may increase an author's respecta- 
bility, but it diminishes his audience. A classic is en- 
shrined in bookcases, in the odor of bibliographic sanctity ; 
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perhaps it is worked over by professional students ; but 
for the general public, struggling with its ever increasing 
task set by the unresting demons of the printing-press, to 
be a classic is to be revered and unread." 

The other essay is a most scholarly production on 
*' Robert Browning." The writer's criticism of the oth» 
poets of the day in comparing them with Browning seems 
too severe. Especially does his comment on Tennyson 
seem unjust. '* Tennyson is, after all, a singer of forlorn 
damsels and polite griefs on lines that are as * faultily 
faultless', as respectability itoelf. He is over-delicate. His 
gentleness is the gentleness of weakness, not of strength." 
In his enthusiasm over Browning the writer has lost sight 
of what is due to inferior authors and poets. In closing, 
he says : *' I believe that in future time this age of ours 
will probably be best remembered as the age in which 
Robert Browning lived and wrote." A statement, we fear, 
which few will accept without modification. The article is 
an instructive one, and answers very clearly many of the 
objections made to Browning as a poet. 

The Round Table rejoices in the success of its orator at 
the Inter-State contest at Lawrence, Kansas. As the 
Hound Table says, it is no small honor to be ranked first 
out of nine orators representing the best speakers of some 
fifty colleges. The subject of the oration was, "Conserva- 
tism, an Essential Element of Progress." We congratu- 
late Beloit College on its victory. 

Several of the colleges are to have Class Day Exercises 
for the first time this June, and they are manifesting a 
great deal of interest in the choice of their speakers and in 
the general arrangements. 

The Pennsylvanian gives a detailed account of the pre- 
sentation of the Greek comedy. There is no question that 
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it was a great success. The comments of the press and of 
those who saw it are most favorable. The Yale and Har- 
vard students who wished to attend were given * cuts', 
and many Professors from the different colleges were in 
attendance. Owing to the success of the University of 
Pennsylvania, there will be attempts made in the future 
without doubt, by other colleges, to follow in its foot-steps. 
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lAGO'S OPINION OF HIMSELF. 



The villain lago bequeathed us his opinion of himself in 
one short, pithy sentence. 

''I am nothing if not critical," said he, and it is but 
courtesy to him to consider whether his estimate of his own 
character was just or not. 

In the man who could mould his social environment into 
the cunningly-devised plot of a tragedy, and who, mak- 
ing the people about him as powerless as the hero of a play 
in the dramatist's hands, could transform them into the 
instruments of each other's ruin, there was certainly some 
tremendous force. The way in which Roderigo is lured on 
until he has spoiled Cassio's life, and then sent to his own 
destruction ; the consummate art with which Cassio's rev- 
erence for ''the divine Desdemona" is made the means of 
turning the Moor's great love into most awful jealousy, and 
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so of causing Othello and his fair Venetian bride to perish 
innocent, display an almost superhuman skill. This 
skill lago explains by saying he is critical. And since 
he has proved his judgment to be almost without flaw, it 
behooves us to weigh carefully his opinion, and to ask what 
it was that gave him his exquisite appreciation of other 
people's weaknesses. How could he change Othello's con- 
stant, loving, noble nature into that of a fiend incarnate? 
How could he lead simple, open-hearted, trustful Cassio 
through all those intricate pathways that lead up to the 
final catastrophe \ How could he, consummate actor though 
he was, play with Cassio the part of noble, sympathetic 
friend and adviser, and then become in Roderigo's pres- 
ence a simple profligate, of foul speech % What subtlety of 
mind enabled him then to be, with Othello, only ''honest 
lago," true, simple-hearted, modest lago, seeming half 
afraid lest he be making mistakes as he breathed out his 
poisoned insinuations % 

The question is not hard to answer. Does not the secret 
of it all lie in his excessive intellectuality, unbalanced by 
moral or emotional forces ; in his hard, keen intellect, his 
cool, sure, unerring judgment, his perfectly just estimate 
of everybody's weak point, his irresistible impulse to ferret 
out every possible fault in every cause, or principle, or 
character ; in short, in his wonderful critical ability, un- 
relieved by a single grain of human feeling ? 

lago is more of a Mephistopheles than of a man. His 
hunger and thirst for human failings and his appreciation 
of his own keenness in disclosing them swallowed up in 
him all capability for effort on his own part, all tenderness 
and pity, all sympathetic appreciation of the good and true. 
So little of humanity was in him that not even its frailties 
clung to him, and the temptations with which he lured 
others to destruction presented no attractions to him. 
Untroubled, then, by either the virtues or the vices of man- 
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kind, he merely stood aside and sneered with Satanic 
deliglit at the defeats and mistakes in the battle of life in 
which he took no part. 

Thus lago's faults were rather fatal limitations ; for it is 
as if instead of heart and soul there had been given him 
only a second pair of eyes wherewith to pry into other peo- 
ple's souls. Hence, there were wanting in him all sense of 
reverence, all appreciation of nobleness of any kind, all 
incliniUion to struggle upward or to help his fellow-man 
struggle upward. It was not that he had more malignity 
than other i)eople, but that he had more ability to carry 
out a mean purpose, and none of thni restraints of simple 
human feeling to keep him from doing so. Ilis exquisite 
percei>tions, his tenacity, his subtle penetration, the whole 
tremendous power given him wherewith to live his own 
life, ran to waste for lack of aim, because nothing appealed 
to him higher than his own intellectual amusement, and 
there was nothing left for him to do but to juy into other 
people's lives and to work mischief there. 

Yes, lago was right. Without his critical ability he was 
truly nothing— a little nature, wholly possessed by a petty 
spite. With it he was maker or undoer of all the lives 
with which he came in contact ; Ingo, the prince of villains. 
Had he utilized his sui)reme insight in keeping others from 
mistakes wiiich their duller eyes could not see, he would 
have fulfilled the office of the critic, the true critic, he who 
heli)s his fellow-man by sympathy aided by keener wit. 
But lacking this sympathy he became the man for whom 
there is no place in the universe and no name in the dic- 
tionary, the man who can do nothing but criticise. 

Viewed in this light the story of lago becomes suggestive 
in these days of overmuch criticism. To every man whose 
ambition it is to start out with his scalpel on a career of 
moral, literary or artistic vivisection, it brings a warning. 
Let such a man first be sure of his motive — that it is not 
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petty, like lago's, but mighty emough to correspond with 
tlie greatness of his talent. Then let him in all modesty 
remember his limitations ; for the critic is no less liable to 
err than is tlie artist. Moreover, a man cannot measure an- 
other by anything higher than his own conceptions, and 
it may be that the critic's little ideals shall shrink to 
nothing before the sublimity of what his victim's clearer 
eyes could see. Desdemona's purity, an appreciation of 
which lay within the reach of stupid Cassio's lofty soul, 
was utterly beyond the grasp of lago's keener intellect. 
Tlien let tiie critic remember that a little abilitv for build- 
ing up is worth a great deal of talent for tearing down, and 
that anybody can break the exquisite bit of Venetian glass 
which only the most skillful hand can fashion. And last 
of all, let him be sure of his aim, sure that he is honestly 
trying to raise this world's standard, and is not merely 
selfish or utterly purposeless. For otherwise the day will 
come, when, finding the death of some noble aspiration or 
of some worthy effort laid at his door, he will recognize the 
uselessness of it and w ill fain cry the cry of Othello — 

** O. lago, the pity of it ! the pity of it, lago !" 

In short, let him remember lago— lago, at once the prince 
of villains and the master critic, 

'* More fell than hunger, anguish, or the sea.'' 

Margaret P. Sherwood, '86. 



AN ASPECT OF ROGER WILLIAMS' CHARACTER. 



It is with something akin to reverence that we regard the 
man whose whole bearing expresses the conviction that he 
must look to himself for a knowledge of the way in which 
he was meant to live, and for the impulse to the good of 
which he is capable ; who claims his life from intrusion, not 
through selfishness but from the desire that it may fulfil 
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the purpose for which it was designed. An independence 
like this may be the natural attitude of a simple, untaught 
life, or it may be the result of thought and experience, and 
it is sure to be the outgrowth of true education. 

The great men of the world have been men of strong indi- 
viduality. Their greatness has consisted not so much in 
the possession of great powers as in the readiness to put 
their powers to the fullest use. They have felt, and instinct- 
ively followed, the impulse within them to take hold just 
where they were, of the tangled ends of affairs, and help 
what they could toward the straightening. Such was 
Luther, with his *'Here I stand; I can not do otherwise. 
God help me !" Such, in the more subtle region of thought, 
was Francis Bacon, whose university life only roused him 
to attack the monstrous system of scholastic lejirning and 
to prove it false and barren. Such, again, was Roger Wil- 
liams. Many had followed the letter of the Reformation, 
but he had in his character its spirit, and was one of the 
few to illustrate that spirit in his life. He was learned and 
conscientious, generous and brave. He had his own views 
on the questions of his time and made much stir by his 
fearlessness in expressing them. Oppressed by the restric- 
tions placed upon him in England, and tinding that he 
could not conscientiously remain a member of the English 
Church, he came to Massachusetts, with the expectation 
that he should there find free scope for the exercise of his 
independent spirit. On leaving England he wrote to the 
daughter of Sir Edward Cope : *' Truly it was as bitter as 
death to me when Archbishop Laud persuaded me out of 
this land, and when my conscience was persuaded against 
the National Churches and ceremonies and Bishops be- 
yond the conscience of your dear father." 

He was cordially received as a godly minister in the 
Colony ; but when he began to make known his views — to 
denounce the English Church and charge the Puritans with 
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inconsistency in not wliolly separating from it, to question 
the right of the English king to the lands of the Indians, to 
tind fault with the Puritan Theocracy— there was a change 
in the feeling of the Colonists toward him. In setting up 
the form of government which they believed to be nearest 
perfection of any they could imagine, the Puritans had 
counted no sacrifice too great, and they were ready to 
defend it to the utmost in their power. It is not strange, 
then, that Roger Williams' life among them was a continual 
contlict with the governing body of the Colony ; for he was 
of too firm and fearless a spirit to be kept from upholding 
what he believed to be right by the fact that it called down 
displeasure and persecution upon him. Rather than sub- 
mit to restraint in expressing his own thoughts and his 
conscientious convictions, he was ready, in his own words, 
'' to be bound, and banished, and even to die in New Eng- 
land." At last it was determined to banish him from the 
Colony, and he was forced to flee, in order to escape being 
sent back to England. He determined to form, on the 
shores of Narragansett, a New Settlement, which should be 
a " refuge for all who were oppressed for conscience." The 
right he demanded for himself he was willing to concede 
to others. His purpose for the colony was fulfilled, and 
many years after its founding he was able to write: "A 
great number of weak and distressed souls, scattered, are 
flying hither from Old and New England. The Most High 
and Only Wise hath in his infinite wisdom provided this 
country and this corner as a shelter for the poor and per- 
secuted according to their several persuasions." Who can 
estimate the worth of Roger Williams' free spirit in forming 
that later New England which is a model of a free and well- 
govt'rned State ? It is always in the exercise of an inde- 
pendent spirit that new truth is brought home to the minds 
of men. 
Tlna-e is in the world to-day no greater need than the 
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need of independence of character. We are apt to tliink 
that there are now-a-days no enemies to freedom of tliought 
and action, but the truth is that a power more subtle and 
mighty than that of old threatens to bind us fast. This 
power is public opinion. There has grown up in the public 
mind a spirit of criticism which makes us shrink from any 
positive expression of our individuality. It makes us fear 
to attract attention. It encourages the desire to please and 
demands that, in the effort to fit ourselves to the standards 
of all j)ersons, we be hourly ready to tear ourselves down 
and build ourselves up anew. 

Now we cannot be forever looking around us to see what 
is required of us. If the act or the thought is to have any 
real worth, the springs of thought and action must have 
their source within. No sooner does one begin to be anx- 
ious about his influence than it begins to leave him. "Only 
when the man is loyal to himself will he be prized." Much 
of the force of our natures is lost in the elTort to be con- 
sistent. We forget that if we always a(?t out our true 
selves, our conduct will be in true harmonv from diiv to 
day, even should it seem on the surface to be contradictory 
and inconsistent. '' lie serves all who dnres be true." This 
is not saying that our natures are tol)enllo\ve(l to run wild, 
that we are to follow blind imi)ulse without check or regu- 
lation ; but that, laying aside all thought of sc^lfish indul- 
gence, we shall not be afraid to live out our lives accoixling 
to the characters God has given us. 

Another foe to indei)endence of character is nn undue 
self-depreciation, a false idea of humility. Independence 
of character is consistent with the truest humility ; foi* not 
in making ourselves smaller than we are, but in standing 
at our full height and looking up to something above us, 
are we most truly humble. A vital element in the power 
of Christianity is the teaching of men to respect themselves. 
It makes them lay hold on the truth of the divine destiny 
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of human character. It shows a man that his humanity is 

in its possibilities one and the same with the humanity of 

the greatest as well as the least, even with the humanity 

of God ; and so it keeps him from being discouraged by 

what others have done before him, or by the greatness of 

what he sees still to do. 

Ida R. Chase, '86. 



-♦♦♦■ 



GREEK AND MODERN TRAGEDY. 



The father of epic poetry, in the Iliad and Odyssey, nar- 
rates actions and events as past and remote from the 
reader's mind. This kind of poetry had existed for many 
centuries in all its beauty and grandeur when, at the time 
Greece was in the fullest bloom of her development, the 
drama had its birth. The dramatic poet, too, narrates ex- 
ternal events, but he depicts them as real and present. He 
excites feelings of mirth and sadness which are immediate 
and vehement. When he writes in a sportive strain, we 
recognize what is known as comedy ; when he deals with 
grave subjects and in a serious manner, the result is 
tragedy. 

The drama had its origin in the religion of the Greek 
nation and especially in the worshij) of Dionysus. This 
god was connected with nature and the seasons, for he dis- 
covered the vine and the cultivation of the soil. Accord- 
ingly, his devotees believed that he was affected by the 
changes of nature and represented him as dying, rescued, 
or victorious. So every one of his worshippers was fired 
with the desire to escape from self — to fight, suffer, and 
conquer with him. A peculiar enthusiasm, therefore, pro- 
ceeding from an impassioned sympathy with the events of 
nature and a participation in her conflicts and struggles was 
an essential part of the celebration of these festivals. It be- 
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came a favorite contest among the Greek poets to compose 
odes which should be selected by the priests and inserted 
into the ceremony in honor of Dionysus. Either because a 
goat was the principal sacritice at the altar or the prize 
awarded to the successful competitor, the name tragedy or 
"goat-song" was applied to these productions. 

These odes formed the basis of the Greek play, which at 
first was but the chorus. Thespis, with a wagon for a stage, 
as Horace tells us, added a single actor to the chorus, and 
thus a dialogue could be maintained. Out of this rude 
material iEschylus constructed the drama as we now be- 
hold it. He removed the chorus into the background and 
added a second actor. Sophocles, who came to the front as 
a tragic writer about this time, made the number of actors 
three, and by reason of his remarkable enlightenment and 
devoutness was able to impart an exquisite finish to tragedy. 
In the time of Euripides, Athens's third great tragedian, 
the drama began to decline. 

For the presentation of plays vast amphitheatres were 
built, and thirty thousand people often witnessed the per- 
formance of a piece ; for it was every citizen's duty to be 
present. To correspond to the colossal size of the theatre 
and stage various devices were resorted to : the cothurnus, 
a high-heeled boot, was worn to increase the height of the 
actor ; several robes to give the body proper proportion ; 
masks to enlarge the features ; and, by means of mechan- 
ism, the voice was made to reverberate that it might pene- 
trate to the most remote corners of the theatre. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the Greek stage was 
the chorus. It consisted of a band of sympathetic listeners, 
whose oflice it was to soothe the suffering, point out dan- 
gers, strengthen the good, and sing hymns to the gods. 
Their dances were full of mysterious meaning. 

By this study of its origin we are helped to a conception 
of the ideas of tragedy. According to Aristotle its object 
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is " to purge the passions through pity and terror." It is 
often asked why crowds assemble night after night to see 
Hamlet slain and Desdemona smothered. Is it not because 
it satisfies the craving for something to relieve the monoto- 
ny of everyday life ? It is not that man is fond of behold- 
ing suffering, but he enjoys seeing represented the exi)eri- 
ences of his fellow-creatures ; for the same fate may await 
him. Everything appeals to him. He seems to recognize 
himself in every word, every gesture, every act of the hero. 
The differences between the ancient and modern tragedy 
are but slight ; for the chorus, masks, and cothurnus are 
but machinery. A few dissimilarities, however, are worthy 
of notice. The Greek love of beauty permitted no scene of 
ugliness on the stage. But the coarser Teutonic nature is 
fond of bloodshed and scenes of horror. Hence it is that 
(Edipus's eyes are not put out in the sight of the audience; 
this is supposed to be done between the scenes, and a 
simple account of the deed is given. The tierce conflict 
between Macbeth and Macdutf, however, is tolerated by 
Shakespeare. In the drama of the ancients, grownng as it 
did out of the nation's religion, there was a certain sanctity 
and awfulness. Something far removed from ordinary life 
was depicted by figures so noble, voices so profound, and 
features so unchanging. The rule of modern tragedians, 
on the other hand, is that the characters be ordinary per- 
sonages, and thus the supernatural element is excluded. 
The aim of modern art is to represent what is real and in- 
dividual ; of ancient art, what is ideal. The chorus, which 
was found so useful and attractive on the Greek stage, has 
disappeared. In modern times it is thought to retard the 
plot and to cause confusion, and doubtless its absence is 
now a benefit. Simplicity pervades the Greek tragedy, 
while the predominant characteristic of Shakespeare, the 
perfecter of the modern drama, is variety and vividness. 
There is little wonder that tragedy crept into literature 
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in very early tiraes, for we have present within ns a tragic 
element. Human life is itself and in its very nature a 
tragedy. A striving after something higher is innate to us, 
but the limitations of our finite existence hem us in on 
every side ; when we consider how weak we are in com- 
parison with the powers of nature, how ephemeral is all 
human endeavor and success ; when we reflect upon the 
constant warfare against enemies both within and without 
ourselves, and remember that death is always lurking in 
the background. Such thouglits as these can not but fill the 
mind with a melancholy which only the feeling that there 
is something better and beyond this life renders endurable. 
Tragedy brings men into contact with a higher order of 
things ; it shows that human beings have a divine origin 
and are under the control of a divine being, that sorrows 
must be endured and difficulties overcome. It teaches that 
voluntary resignation is the best solution to the problem of 
life. Crime and passion should not be regarded as neces- 
sary elements. Tragedy is a tale of suffering and death — 
the common lot of us all. We know to our sorrow that 
crime comes into many human lives and accordingly it 
incidentally forms a part of this branch of literature. It 
has l)een well said that 'Uragedy of the true sort softens, 
and yet strengthens and elevates." 

Louise L. Newkll, 'S6. 



-♦♦♦- 



^t ^empovihue tt ^ovibue. 



SHOULD RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION BE GIVEN IN 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ? YES. 



What shall be taught to children, was once asked of 
Agesilaus, King of Sparta. His sensible reply was : *' What 
they will need to practice when they grow up." Our pres- 
ent system of Public Instruction is based on the supposi- 
tion that if children only know such things as the '* per- 
pendicular height of the Himalaya mountains, the logical 
predicate, the surrender at Yorktown, they. will get along 
in life." It seems to be complete without inculcating the 
necessity of strong principles of character to meet the hard 
realities of the world, its tests and temptations. It oflfers 
no facilities for cultivating the heart together with the 
mind. 

It might seem, at a superficial glance, that this sin of omis- 
sion could be obviated quietly and easily by introducing a 
system of moral instruction into the school curriculum ; 
but this suggestion leads us at once to one of the most im- 
portant problems of the day : Can Morals be divorced from 
Religion ? Undoubtedly some morality could be taught 
without any reference to religion. It might be possible U) 
draw up a code of conduct, and to require children to learn 
a list of things they must do and things they must not do. 
Ethics might be taught in much the same manner as many 
people learn etiquette — purely external. But does ethical 
instruction consist in telling children that they must not 
lie or steal, swear or get drunk? It would be a very stupid 
boy who did not want to know why he must not do these 
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things. Shall he be told that he must not get drunk simply 
because drunkenness is not respectable, or because God has 
said no drunkard shall inherit the kingdom of Heaven ? 
A belief in a personal God and individual responsibility to 
Him, in immortality and a future judgment, will often help 
to answer questions regarding conduct, for which no rules 
have been laid down, and to which no readv-made answers 
can be quoted. 

Holding the view, then, that teaching morality must 
necessarily mean teaching religion, we are called upon to 
settle another question. If we lived in a country where all 
agreed in the confession of one faith, there would be no 
difficulty ; but when society is made up of numerous di- 
verse elements, and when it contains many religious per- 
suasions, all teaching different, and sometimes contradicto- 
ry beliefs, and when it includes many who have no faith at 
all, has the State a right to enforce religious instruction in 
schools supported by all for the use of all, and if so, how 
shall it be accomplished ? 

''The chief end of the State," it has been said, ''is to 
guard the natural rights of the people, and to render life, 
liberty, and property secure in every part of its domain." 
It is a well-established fact that the most religious com- 
munities are the most law abiding, and this should be an 
argument in favor of religious instruction in our schools. 
Some say that such instruction should be given over to the 
Church, the Sunday-school, and the fireside. But the 
Church and Sunday-school can not teach the young mind 
the truth which has been practically ignored, if not contra- 
dicted, all the week. It has been truly said, ''One hour a 
week can not be set against thirty, with all the impressions 
and associations which the school-day brings." And if the 
Sunday-school be impotent for this task, how much less 
should it be relegated to the fire-side, when, in many fami- 
lies, the name God is never heard except in curses ! We 
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can but hang our heads in shame when the Roman Catholic 
priest *' points to Mackin, the ballot-box stuflfer of Chicago, 
or to Jaehne, in New York Oily, and declares them to be 
the product of our godless schools." 

Our Catholic friends feel very strongly on this subject, 
because their faith commands parents to instruct children 
in accordance with the i)rinciples of their creed. Moreover, 
they hold that religion can not be divorced fromeducation. 
Therefore, to deprive them of the right of religious in- 
struction in the schools is to deprive them of the right to 
practice their religion according to their consciences. Is 
this just, when we consider that the underlying principle 
in the founding of this country was religious toleration ? 
And then, is it honorable to comj^el them to establish pa- 
rochial schools, and yet tax them for the support of the 
public schools, when they are forbidden by their con- 
sciences to send their children to them ? 

Having decided that religion should be taught, the prob- 
lem is still a complicated one, from the fact that we have to 
struggle with antagonistic views regarding the mode in 
which this instruction should be conveyed. The Catholics 
hold that denominational schools are the only solution of 
the question. They say that the denominational system 
exists in almost every nation of Europe and gives better 
results than ours. 

The i)rincipal objection to separate schools lies in the 
fact that, as it now is, the Public School is a great cohesive 
and equalizing force. To divide the schools and school 
moneys is to deprive our system of the advantage it joos- 
sesses in holding together and blending the various forma- 
tive elements in our national life. 

The best plan that has yet been suggested is to have the 
instruction for the greater jiart of the day of entirely secu- 
lar nature, but given by teachers of i^ure and noble char- 
acter. Then at the close — or better, at the beginning— of 
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the day, let representatives of the Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish churches be allowed to teach their respective be- 
liefs ; the Protestant, of course, could give only th^ general 
princii)le8 of the Protestant religion without entering the 
debatable grounds of sectarianism. Those children whose 
parents desired no such instruction could be excused from 
attendance, but should be required to perform some duty 
in substitution. 

In conclusion, let us say that it should be one of the ob- 
jects of wise statesmanship to devise some method by which 
religious instruction can satisfactorily be given ; for we 
firmly believe with one of the deep thinkers on this subject, 
that "Education without the aid of Christian doctrine can 
not fail to produce a race which, given up to their own 
judgment and depraved appetites, will be a source of the 
greatest evils to private families and to the republic." 

LiLLIE F. SWEETSER, '86. 



♦•» 



SHOULD RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION BE GIVEN IN 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ? NO. 



The principal function of government is protection ; under 
this everything else may be included. The State gives this 
protection in many ways ; directly, by punishing and thus 
repressing crime ; and indirectly, by increasing the public 
intelligence and prosperity and so taking away many of 
the causes of crime. Whenever the State has gone bayond 
its sphere, namely, that of protection, and has entered the 
realm of conscience and has attempted to make men re- 
ligious, only political and religious disaster has followed. 
The Spanish Inquisition, the Thirty Years' War in Ger- 
many, the civil wars in England, are ail striking instances 
of this. The greatest freedom must be secured to the indi- 
vidual, and in every case where it is possible, the State 
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should resign its own activity in favor of that of the citizen. 
As is seen in all our wasteful and foolish systems of public 
works the government can almost never carry on business 
enterj^rises as successfully as private citizens. The indi- 
vidual has a stronger interest in doing the work well and 
he can do it more cheerfully and more intelligently; 
therefore where State action is unnecessary it is also un- 
desirable. This is an axiom of modern politics. 

Our constitution is based upon the principle that with 
the religious beliefs of the citizens the State has no more to 
do than she has with their professions. Rendered wise by 
experience, our fathers incorporated this into the constitu- 
tion in order to secure to the citizens of the new republic 
the freedom in religious matters that the motherland had 
denied. Legislative interference in religion necessarily 
favors certain opinions, neglects or represses others, and 
narrows the scope of the individual man. The connection 
of Church and State is bad from a political point of view 
not only, but also from a religious ; for the standard of the 
Church, in both conduct and creed, is lowered when the 
Church authorities are burdened with temporal affairs. A 
State Church becomes, as Mr. Lowell has aptly said, a sort 
of refined police force. The reader of the Saturday Reoiew 
knows ho^v many men support the Church from political 
or rather partisan reasons only. 

Religion lies entirely outside of State action : so do many 
other noble and precious things. The people themselves 
must support and decide upon their religious services, and 
must be allowed perfect freedom to make these decisions. 

Asa condition of self-preservation, it is the duty of the 
State to increase the intelligence of her citizens. This is 
done by means of the copyrights, by encouraging the 
founding of schools and colleges in making them exempt 
from taxation, and by means of the public scliools — that is, 
schools which are open to all and which are supported by 
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funds to which all have contributed. The aim of these 
schools is to educate the pupils in those branches which are 
necessary to make them good citizens, and which will en- 
able them intelligently to support the government. This 
education should be given with no distinction of social 
classes and with the least expense to the State. 

Can there be religious instruction in this public institu- 
tion ? 

By religious instruction we mean, instruction in regard 
to a Divine Being, a life hereafter, and the promise of pun- 
ishments and rewards for our conduct in this life and the 
manner of attaining these rewards. 

The youthful mind is peculiarly susceptible to religious 
impressions and it is the right of parents to direct the 
religious education of their children in the way that they 
consider best. In religion the rights of the minority as 
well as the majority must be observed, and unless there 
are separate schools for all the religious sects there can be 
no religious instruction. To have separate schools or even 
separate classes is admitted not to be practicable. Such an 
arrangement would necessitate having a teacher for each 
sect represented in the school, and this would greatly in- 
crease the expense. Then, a sectarian education is always 
narrowing in its effects, and the distinction made in reli- 
gion would extend to other matters and would destroy in 
a great measure the common interests of the students. 
This system of having separate classes for religious instruc- 
tion has been adopted in the schools of Germany, and from 
a religious standpoint only the result has been so bad that 
Christlieb, the eminent German theologian, says, '' the reli- 
gious instruction is given so badly that it is one of the 
chief causes of the common rationalism and infidelity and 
religious indifference among the educated classes." 

But it should be remembered that in keeping religious 
instruction out of the schools we do not also keep out 
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morality. To say that morality can only be taught in con- 
nection with some form of religions institution is an unwar- 
ranted assertion. There is no necessary connection between 
religion and morals. When we use the term religion with 
the mere meaning, belief in God and in a life hereafter, we 
see many people who conscientiously hold to this belief 
and i)ray to God and long for heavenly happiness, who yet 
do not live up to some of the common moral laws. If we 
consider the religious nations of the world we see in many 
cases the absence of morality. Scotland is one of the most 
religious nations and also the most drunken. Ireland is 
very religious, but its standard of truthfulness is the lowest 
of the northern nations. On the other hand, how many 
men like John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer have not 
been religious but have been perfectly moral. 

The morals that need to be taught in the schools are not 
simply Protestant, Catholic or Hebrew morals, but those 
ideas of truth and justice which are binding upon the life 
and conduct of all men alike. The State is only interested 
in those ideas and principles of conduct which are of uni- 
versal application. 

Morality may be taught in three ways : First, by spe- 
cific, definite instruction ; that is, by bringing before the 
minds of the students the idea of goodness in such a way 
as to make them love goodness and hate evil ; by teaching 
them to reverence truthfulness and patriotism in others and 
to strive after it in themselves. This may be done to some 
extent by the study of the lives of good men in both reli- 
gious and secular histories. Secondly, morality is taught 
in the schools by practice. Each student is subject to cer- 
tain rules and restrictions, and as he becomes accustomed 
to obeying these in the school he will unconsciously obey 
them in after life. The third and vastly the most important 
way is by means of the moral atmosphere of the school. Let 
those teachers be chosen who will have healthful influence 
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over the minds of the students and who will teach morality 
by example. Every successful school owes its success to the 
personal and moral influence of some good man. The moral 
character of our teachers is as important as their knowl- 
edge. The life that a man leads is of more importance and 
has far more influence than the opinions he expresses. This 
is especially true in the relation of teacher and student. The 
religious belief of the teacher may be Christian or Hebrew, 
but his morality must come up to the standard common to 
all religions. Our schools should be moral in their influ- 
ence and teaching, but religion should be left to the 
Churches and the homes. 

Francks Soutiiwortii, '80, 



-♦♦♦- 



UNDER THE PINES. 



My grandfather's back porch faces a wide sunny field 
sloping toward the town of Hastings and bounded by a 
line of tall Italian poplars. On the left the jagged edges 
of the field, stretching out into mid-air, seem on the point 
of sliding down the precipice of the deep marble quarry 
below. Beyond, in the valley, flows the great Hudson, so 
near that it seems under the very brow of the hill. In the 
midst of this field are three sister evergreens. Their inter- 
lacing branches form a natural tent in which we children 
used to spend the summer months. On August days, when 
all the field was quivering wuth heat, this spot seemed like 
a cool shady island in a sea of burning glare. 

The furniture of our tent was scanty. There was a 
weather-beaten platform and a shackly bench and a dingy 
white marble roller half buried in the ground, that served 
to support a sea-saw. We had a carpet too — a brick-red 
carpet of fallen pine-needles on which the scattered sun- 
light that struggled through the branches wove a changing 
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pattern. But the never-failing attraction of the pines was 
the high swing. How we delighted in flying up among the 
high boughs and trying to touch them with our toes. 
Sometimes we wished the limbs were all cut away, so that 
we might swing round in a circle. There were two smaller 
swings with ropes of worn-out clothes-line and seats that 
fell out whenever the ropes did not break. These we re- 
garded with affection, for they were our own handiwork. 
The lower limbs (»f the pines, bent nearly to the ground and 
covered with scars, gave evidence of their use as gymnastic 
poles. On these we could climb, hang by our arms and 
drop from limb to limb in monkey fashion. 

The keen eyes of children see new wonder and beauty 
everywhere ; so we did not tire of our limited surround- 
ings. A company of ants, frightened by the lifting away 
of the stone that formed the roof of their dwelling, dis- 
tractedly hurrying to and fro with their precious eggs, or a 
moth just out of its cocoon, expanding its wet, shrivelled 
wings— these were as exciting and suggestive to us, as 
would be to others the latest play or a new zoological col- 
lection. Then, too, we could dig wells in the loose soil, 
build court yards with sticks and set traps for moles in the 
long furrows. 

Man is " the animal with the upward eye." Humanity 
is ever striving toward a higher sphere, and children are 
happiest in the tree -tops. What a feeling of triumph 
thrilled us, when, after long hanging by our arms and 
scrambling with our feet we had attained the first limb ! 
Then every new branch seemed a new- discovered country. 
We cared little for the turpentine that held our hands fast 
to the branches, or the dead twigs that knocked oflf our 
hats and caught in our hair, and when we had seated our- 
selves on the highest limb that would bear our weight, and, 
turning to look around us, saw our own house-top and all 
the house-tops in the village, and the Long Dock stretching 
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ont into the river, and the steep ridges of the Palisades 
rolling away in blue hills to the north, we felt like Balboa 
when the first view of the Pacific burst upon him. How 
sublimely one could sit in this swaying cloud of pine and 
survey the world below ! We might have remained for 
hours except for the dreaded voice of our great-aunt from 
the bay-window: ''You children, quit it ! come straight 
down !" But it was not all play under the pines ; for it 
was there that we studied French. To learn a page of 
Fasquell's grammar was bad enough, but to attempt to 
teach one to a younger brother, who sat with a finger in 
each ear, singing at the top of his voice to drown all ex- 
planations, was indeed a forlorn hope ! I quite agreed 
with him, though, that French was a stupid, ugly language 
and spent much time in inventing a prettier one to supplant 
it. For under the pines was my ideal place for inventing 
wonderful schemes and building air-castles. Sitting with 
eyes fixed on the dazzling play of sunlight across the water, 
I could travel in spirit over all the world, could visit Queen 
Victoria and the Czar of Russia, or call the shades of 
Cicero and Caesar up from Hades and reveal to them the 
wonders of our modern life. Or on some gloomy day 
when the cedars on the distant hill looked like a hostile 
army, marching down upon the village, I thought how 
some day there would be a great war, and dreamed of going 
out like Joan of Arc to save my country. But to children 
at least, the real is as beautiful as the ideal ; and this was 
more than ever true under the pines. How we loved to 
watch the busy white sloops that clustered in the bay above 
the Long Dock, or sped down the river with open wings. 
Towards evening came the day-boats with their rushing 
wheels. How we welcomed them like friends returning 
home, and stood on the marble roller to read their names 
when they were close to the shore ! But most of all, did 
I love the great wide river, flowing so slowly and so grandly 
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under the shadow of its cliffs, that seemed to stand eternal- 
ly on guard and bid defiance to the storm. When the sky 
was veiled with a soft haze, and all things seemed in bright 
repose, every calm feature was pictured in the placid stream. 
But when the storm-cloud rose above their brow and rode 
over the shuddering waves, how grand and terrible did 
those crags stand out in the darkness as they rolled the 
thunder back ! Again, how beautiful were those days when 
the long cloud-shadows came sweeping down from the hills 
and over the waving fields and across the water. Then the 
wind seemed like the ever-moving spirit of nature, thrill- 
ing all her children with her own wild joy. Then the pine 
trees tossed their boughs and sang, the face of the moun- 
tains lighted up, and every white-capped waveleaj^ed against 
its neiglibor, while the children chased one another 
through the long grass and among the nodding daisies. 
Such days should never die. It always made me sad to see 
the sun's great yellow ball sink slowly behind the trees that 
fringed the cliffs, and to watch the last ray fade as it 
slanted over the dark wall, and across the rosy haze that 
filled the valley. Then we used to walk out into the fields 
and see the shadows creej)ing up the eastern hills, till every 
glimpse of sunshine was gone from the earth. But in the 
western sky, the sun had left dazzling tra<;ks of gold above 
the dark rocks. Then cloud after cloud caught fire till the 
whole sky from east to west shone with purple, crimson 
and gold. The ruddy light tinged the silver streaks on the 
river and lit up every sail. Soon the evening star shone 
through the red, the night fell fast and the pines grew 
dark and dismal. The children stood a moment counting 
the red and green lights on the river, then started homeward 
through the wet grass. 

Antonia C. Maury, '87. 



%&itttvs^ $aMu- 



The soul of the Miscellany editor has often been filled 
with envy because she could not discuss that ever fertile 
subject, athletics, with which the college journals are filled ; 
but the Yassar students' out-of-door sports, for the most 
part, have consisted in quiet rows upon the Lake, occa- 
sional excursions to Cedar Ridge, Mohunk or Boardman's, 
contests between a few with the ball and racket, and walks 
and walks. None of these have proved very inspiring to a 
literary endeavor, but in the hand-bills lately posted on 
the College pillars and announcing our First Annual Ten- 
nis Tournament, we saw a gleam of hope Not only as ma- 
terial for an editorial, however, was our Tournament 
serviceable, for we are sure that the participants who 
practiced so faithfully during the few preceding weeks 
gained strength and skill which will stand them in good 
stead in the coming summer months. The spectators spent 
a most enjoyable day, while the winners were furnished 
with an exercise for their mental powers in trying to con- 
sider the medals which they received of as much value as 
the prizes talked of by the committee and disapproved of 
by the Faculty. The comj^etitors were not many, but they 
played in such a spirited manner that the sniallness of 
their number was forgotten in the interest with which they 
were regarded. A vote of thanks is due the originators of 
the plan and those who so efficiently carried it out, and we 
hope that the title of First Annual Tournament will be re- 
membered next year, and that a second contest will be one 
of the events of the spring of '87. 
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The critiques which are read at our chapter meetings 
e, for the most part, mere farces. The element of criticism 
>es not enter into them. Everyone who has taken part 
the preceding entertainment is praised, whether deserv- 
g of commendation or not. The style of the critique is 
tended to be humorous and piquant, an intention which 
'ten ends in signal failure. Often, too, severe comments 
•e passed upon the meetings of sister chapters, comments 
hich show from tlieir very nature tliat they are born of 
>orlv-concealed iealousy. Such is the character of the 
•dinary critique. Far from reflecting honor upon a chap- 
r, it is a source of discredit. Shall we not, then, with the 
miing year either abolish them altogether as Beta has done, 
• make them what they sliould l)e, true criticisms ? 



It is the custom of the age to write books about books ; 
^rhaps we may be permitted to write an editorial about 
iitorials. Probablv all readers of the Misckllany have 
)served the fact that the subject-nuitter of its editorials va- 
es within rather narrow limits. It is not improbable that 
1 editorial in our latest issue may discuss a sul)ject which 
as fully treated of several months ago. We exonerate 
irselves from all l)lame in the matter, however. When 
le students are really tired of hearing about some particu- 
r subject, they may avail themselves of a sure and speedy 
eans of relief. The familiar editorial beginning ''The 
)oks in the Library'' will no longer be seen in our col- 
mns when every student is too honorable to steal books 
mporarily and too thoughtful to misplace them. AVhen 
ive-bottles and sardine-cans are no longer thrown out of 
indows, the return of spring will no longer bring round 
1 editorial on the appearance of our lawn. When every 
rl waits for her turn at mail-time, when the Library and 
ading-room are invariably quiet, when crowding at Hall 
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plays is unknown, — then, and only then, will editorials on 
these subjects disappear and leave no trace. In short, as 
soon as public opinion is strongly in favor of some needed 
change or reform, the work of the Miscellany is done; 
but till that time, do not blame us if we re-iterate the same 
old tiresome facts. 



The odor of camphor is abroad on the air, and the loiterer 
in the corridor must keep both eyes open or stumble over 
yawning packing-boxes and receive vicious scratches from 
battered trunks. Boxes on all sides ! Boxes of books, 
containing the usual medley of lexicons, grammars, mathe- 
matical works, volumes of poetry and essays, and perhaps 
a few novels ; boxes of household "goods and chattels/' 
revealing new, second-hand and third-hand curtains and 
table covers, together with dishes, glass-ware, peacock 
feathers, and ' extra ' blankets. To the students, sucli col- 
lections are very suggestive, bringing vivid memories of 
hard work and unalloyed fun in the past. To the 
uninitiated outsider, they must suggest chiefly the heteroge- 
neous aspect of human nature The half-filled trunks have 
a meaning of their own. They bring visions of recreation 
— of home enjoyment or visits to sea-shore and mountains. 
The sight of them causes a feeling of freedom and disquiet. 
Though we dislike to leave, even for a time, the old College 
where so many pleasant hours have been spent, yet the 
spirit of restlessness is upon us, and we are in haste to say 
good-bye, to wish our friends and comrades a joyful 
vacation, and to set out in search of summer adventures. 



♦•» 



HOME MATTERS. 



The close of our Soj^homore year brought added responsi- 
bilities, and we felt more than ever that the end of our 
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course was not so very far away when it came time for us 
to choose our class tree. After tea, on May 29, we gathered 
beneath the favored elm and after a song, which was well 
rendered by the Glee Club, listened to our first tree oration, 
by Miss Shaw. The orator addressed many witty remarks 
to the tree as well as many observations to us concerning 
our class. We assented to all with an enthusiasm which 
proved us proud of '88. After Chapel the exercises were 
resumed in the Lyceum. The *' literary exercises" were 
marked by such originality and genuine fun that the walls 
fairly rang with the continued applause of the delighted 
listeners. On opening our unique and attractive pro- 
grammes, we found that our "Tree Ceremonies" were not 
even then to be finished, and the unexpected continua- 
tion the next evening in the candy-room was most delight- 
ful. We had not one, but three celebrations, and at the 
end of our third we were all of one mind, that celebrating 
by installments the choice of a class tree was by far the 
most delightful way. Throughout the whole, the commit- 
tee won our admiration by the ability shown in the ex- 
ercises and the smoothness with which they passed off. 



When College work was over, at noon on .Fune 3rd, the 
Sophomores felt that for them the work was not quit^ 
closed ; for that evening they were to become the liai)py 
owners of a class club, the parting gift of '86. Gath- 
ered at sunset time in the Senior i>arlor, and under the 
spell of its luxury and comfort, we accepted with much 
contentment the good advice with which '* Qui Vive's" 
president. Miss Sherwood, seasoned her presentation speech. 
Our president elect. Miss Shaw, fittingly responded, and 
*' Qui Vive " was ours. Then came a feast of reason and 
a flow of soul, whose joys were enhanced by delicious 
strawberries, ice cream, and cake, and regretfully we parted 
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at the sound of the Chapel bell. We shall long remember 
the delightful hospitality of '86 on this occasion and on 
Halloween. 



The first Annual Lawn Tennis Tournament was held 
Friday, June 4. The playing began promptly at half 
past eight o'clock in the morning and continued until 6 
o'clock in the evening. There was a large, appreciative au- 
dience and with each game the interest increased. Most 
of the players were at their best and showed a considerable 
degree of skill. Gold medals of dainty design were award- 
ed to the winners. The medal for championship in the 
single games was given to Miss A. M. McKinlay. Miss 
Skinner and Miss A. M. McKinlay received the medals for 
championship in the double games. The score was as fol- 
lows : 

SINGLES. 



3 M. L. Burge, j 
\ M. L. McKinlay, \ 
\ H. C. Butler, j 
i A. M. McKinlay, ( 

S L. P. Acer, j 

\ B. Skinner, ( 

j I. S. Piatt, j 

i G. T. Pompilly, ( 

(M. L. Mcfcnlay, j 
(C. M. Black well, ) 

j E. B Leach, 

( H. C. Butler 

i E. E. Burtis. 

\ J. C. Bush, 

\ B. Skinner, 

( A. M. McKinlay, 

i I. S. Piatt, 

( J. J. Edwards, 



1 1 

6 6 

3 2 

6 6 

(disabled), 
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6 
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6 
3 
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The Senior Auction took place on Saturday, May 29. 
The great attractions of the morning were the band of 
music stationed at the main end of the corridor, and the 
Art Gallery. The valuable collection of pictures was ap- 
preciated by all beholders and our only regret was that it 
could not be on exhibition longer. Some of the pieces 
which attracted most attention were " My Native Land," 
"Horse Pair," (after Rosa Bonheur), "Paradise," and "Two 
Old Masters." In the afternoon an entirely new feature 
was introduced — a free lunch was served to all purchasers 
of bric-a-brac. The sale in the evening was well attended. 
The chapters embraced the opportunity and supplied their 
wardrobes for the coming year. The articles which brought 
the most money were the representations of the "i>owers 
that be " and two illustrations of scenes in Paculty meet- 
ing. On the whole the auction was a great success, and we 
congratulate '86. 



Por several days preceding June fi, the Observatory, 
which is always regarded with love and reverence, had re- 
ceived more than its usual amount of attention. Even 
those unfortunates who did not possess a card bearing the 
magical words, "Dome Party," knew the meaning of the 
air of preparation that hovered over the building. At 
half- past eight on that eventful Saturday morning, 
Seniors whose faces wore a look of serene contentment and 
Juniors with an air of eager expectancy turned their backs 
upon the outside barbarians who were not members of the 
Astronomy dei)artmentand sought the Observatory. They 
were received with kindly greetings by Professor Mitchell 
and her assistant. Miss Whitney. Soon after our arrival 
breakfast was served in the dome and the meridian-room. 
As we sat down for the first time under the vaulted roof, 
^ith the great telescope nearly over our heads, a hush fell 
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upon us and a f^^eling of awe stole into our heart-s. It 
seemed almost a desecration of the place to touch the 
tempting viands spread before us. Soon, however, our sub- 
dued tones grew louder and when breakfast was finished 
we were ready to laugh heartily at the poetry. Each mem- 
ber of the department heard her praises told in poems 
written by Professor Mitchell and Miss AVhitney. We 
might have become self satisfied at hearing ourselves so 
highly exalted, if we had not rather felt a thrill of grati- 
tude towards our dear professor and her assistant for their 
kind forgetfuiness of our many faults. The reading of 
other poems followed. The "choir," seated on the steps 
by the great equatorial, sang pleasing songs composed for 
the occasion, and the dome rang with laughter and applause 
at each well-aimed joke. All too soon the poetry and songs 
were ended. Each member of the Senior Astronomy class 
received from Professor Mitchell a view of the Observatory 
painted by her niece, Miss Macy, souvenirs not needed to 
recall many happy hours in that most beautiful of our Col- 
lege buildings, but nevertheless highly valued by those who 
are so happy as to possess them. The time for departure 
was at hand ; so, each with her rose and poem, we bade 
our loved hostess good-bye, with the unspoken wish in 
our hearts that she may ever be as happy as she makes us. 
As we returned to the College, the lines just sung were re- 
called to our minds : 

** And the party she gives us each year, tra la. 

Has something to do with the case. 
For not aU tlie joys of these years, tra la, 
Not even our sorrows and tears, tra la, 

Its nieniorv can ever eflface. 
For, though we must grieve at the parting that's near, 
We'll all meet again at the breakfast next year.'' 



Commencement week for '86 opened with the morning 
service on Sunday, June 6th. It is always inspiring to see 
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the Chapel seats filled, and we were glad of one more op- 
portunity to hear Dr. Kendrick's voice in the pulpit. 

The President took for his text Romans xiv, 7 : " For 
none of us liveth unto himself," and in a most interesting 
and forcible manner he impressed that truth upon our minds 
and hearts. ''Our influence," he said, '' has two forms, the 
voluntary and the unconscious, and by far the more potent 
of the two is that which I have styled unconscious. The 
iEolian harp is not so tremblingly alive to every wandering 
zephyr, nor the sensitive plant to the lightest touch, as is 
the human heart to every whispered word or silent look. 
It may safely be affirmed that we do far more good or evil 
when not distinctly contemplating any moral aim at all 
than when we are working with a fixed purpose in view. 
And our influence, let us not forget, can not be confined to 
the immediate scene in which it first goes forth and takes 
effect. Like a circle in the water it extends and is propa- 
gated from heart to heart, until it traverses the wide sea of 
humanity. For our influence, unconscious as well as 
conscious, we are justly responsible, and if we will be sure 
of making mankind something better by our presence in 
the world, we must begin early the w^ork of building up a 
noble character. The text which I have used in its ax^pa- 
rent sense suggests w^hat the supreme aim of a true life 
must be. If we consent not to live unto ourselves alone, 
and if we wish to live unto others aright, we must first of 
all and above all live unto the Lord." 

From his address to the Graduating Chiss we quote a few 
words : " Your class motto, Non nobis sohtm^ is substanti- 
ally my text. How well during your entire course you 
have lived up to the high calling implied in this confession 
of faith, I can not testify from personal observation. I do 
know and can say, however, so far as one years association 
with you warrants the judgment, that you are fairly en- 
titled to your motto. As related to the entire College I take 
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pleasure in declaring that my experience has been one of 
surprising satisfaction, insomuch that this year of singular, 
unsought, and undesired service will always be regarded 
by me as a charming episode in my life history." 

The day was fitly closed by an organ recital in the Chapel 
by Miss Hubbard, and thus the last Sunday in the year 
passed. 

The Commencement Concert was given Monday evening, 
June 7. Most of the performers belonged to the Gradu- 
ating Class in the School of Music. All of the selections 
were given with spirit and decision ; the interpretations 
were intelligent and gave evidence of excellent work in 
technique. 

The programme was as follows : 

BlumenstUck Schumann, 

Miss Hines. 

Bolero, op. 19 Chopiiu 

Miss Rabe. 

Tlie New Kingdom Tounf, 

Miss Proctor. 

Nocturne Lettchetizky. 

Miss Orton. 

Capriccio, op. 33, No. 1 Mendelssohn. 

Miss Brewster. 

Will He Come.. SnUivan, 

Miss Shera. 
rt.— Nocturne, op. 15, / r>hn,,in 

6.— Etude, G flat, S Ltiopin, 

Miss Goldstine. 

a.— Adagio, / Orornn i Cramer. 

6.— Non SoSpiegar, ^^^^^ ( Rembt 

Miss Thurston. 

a. — Tlie Angel Rubinstein, 

b, — Non So Spiegar lotti. 

Misses Shera and Proctor. 

Tarantelle Moszkowski. 

Miss Hayman. 

Mai'ch from Tannhduser Wafffter- Liszt. 

Miss Keck. 
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The four songs in the programme were received with 
great applause. Miss Shera and Miss Proctor have clear 
strong voices, their enunciation is distinct, and above all 
they seem perfectly self-possessed. Some of our favorite 
pianists graduate this year, and although we are sorry to 
lose them we can not but congratulate them upon the suc- 
cess of their Commencement Concert. 



It is only at the annual exhibition in Commencement 
week that we have an opportunity of seeing the work done 
in the School of Painting. As we pass through the studio 
at this time we are impressed by the amount of earnest, en- 
thusiastic labor which must have been expended during the 
year to produce such successful results. The pictures ex- 
hibited this year show, as heretofore, many phases of the 
studio work. There are drawings and paintings. There 
are are copies of pictures and casts, studies from nature, 
crayons made from photographs, and a large number of 
still-life studies. The work of the graduating class is inter- 
esting and pleasing and we can see a decided change be- 
tween their exhibits last year and this. Mrs. Macfarlane's 
original illustrations for " Two College Girls " are a i)l eas- 
ing novelty. We thought one or two of her paintings re- 
markably good. Among the copies of flowers we enjoyed 
greatly Miss Banfield's narcissus, Miss Haidluf s roses and 
Miss Betts's crysanthemums. The still-life studies do not 
interest the untrained observer so much as pictures whose 
value depends less upon the technique, and we do not dare 
to discuss their merits. Indeed, we do not presume to 
criticise any of the works of the Art department and we 
trust that any mistakes we have made in giving our im- 
pressions will be forgiven. We can say that we always 
heartily enjoy the time we can si)end in the bright attractive 
studio. 
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The morning of Class Day dawned clear and beautiful, 
filling many anxious hearts with joy. Everything con- 
spired to make '86's Class Day one not to be soon forgotten 
in Vassar history. Three o'clock found the Chapel crowded 
with an eager and appreciative audience. After a gniceful 
speech of introduction by the i)resident, Miss Wooster, 
the exercises were opened by the orator, Miss Morrill. In 
her treatment of their unselfish motto. Non nobis solum, 
it stood before us clothed with fresh power and beauty. 
Miss Morrill's manner combined those two es.sentials of a 
good delivery, grace and dignity. The career of 'St^, 
though marked by no great disturbances external or in- 
ternal, furnished material for a bright and witty history 
in Miss Ferris's skillful hands. With unflagging inter- 
est we followed the chronicler as she recounted the history 
(»f her class from their early Freshman days to the attain- 
ment of Senioric pride and glory. Miss Lingle then pro- 
ceeded to give us a glimpse into the future of those whose 
history had proved such a pleasant and happy one. Miss 
Lingle proved a bright,' kind, and altogether satisfactory 
Sibyl. Both rhyme and prose did duty in showing us a 
little of the good fortune that the fates had in store for 
each of her class mates. At the tree Miss Foster, in a bright 
speech, presented the spade to the Junior Class. Her 
charge was full of kind, elder-sisterly advice to those who 
were about to take the place of '86. She assured '87 that 
although she had never proved ''an ideal little sister" 
yet '8fi parted from her with sorrow and wished her all 
success and happiness. Miss Jenckes responded in a man- 
ner which surely filled all Junior hearts with pride in their 
representative. The exercises at the tree closed with the 
burial of the records and the singing of the farewell song. 
Class Day evening was occupied by the usual promenade 
concert with dancing. 
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The large number of visitors in the Chapel on the morn- 
ing of June 9, the anxious faces of the ushers, the slight 
touch of solemnity that rested upon everything, told plain- 
ly enough that the occasion was Commencement, even be- 
fore the strains of Dr. Ritter's voluntarj^ were heard, and 
the procession of College dignitaries began to pass up the 
aisle. We print the programme of the exercises in full. 

PROCmAMME. 



Organ Voluntary. 

Prayer. 
Conversation as a Fine Art. 

Carrie Lindley Borden. 

Fair Treatment of the Indian a Point of Honor. 

Helen Culbertson Botsford. 

An Aspect of Roger Williams' Character. 

Ida Rebecca Chase. 

Ureek and Modern Tragedy. 

Louise Lincoln Newell. 

ADAGIO Volckmar. 

Miss MoiR. 

Fair Treatment of the Negro a Necessity. 

£mma Louise Nelson. 

The Knights of Labor. 

Esther Witkowsky. 

Careers for Women. 

Helen Reed. 

SONG—** Es war eine Trauni." Lunnen, 

Miss Harker. 

lago's Opinion of himself. 

Maruaret Polixkk Sherwood. 

Should Religious Instruction be given in the Public Schools V Yes. 

Lillie Fix:)RENce Sweetser. 

Should Religious Instruction be given in the Public Schools ? No. 

Frances Southworth. 

JIHAPSODIE HONGROISE Liszt. 

Miss Pompilly. 
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CONFERRING OF DEGREES. 

Addre^ of Wek'omo to the President -Elei't. 

The Rev. J. R. Kendrick, D.D., Acting President. 

Res|K)n8e. 

President James M. Taylor. 

DOXOLOGY. 

Miss Borden's essay treated of the power of conversation 
both historically and in relation to the present time. Miss 
Botsford and Miss Nelson maintained the propositions 
which they had chosen as subjects, with feeling and energy. 
Taking Roger Williams as an example, Miss Chase ably 
demonstrated the necessity of independence of character. 
Miss Newell's essay showed careful study and thought, and 
Miss Reed's essay pleased us by its directness and simplici- 
ty. Both sides of the debate were so well sustained that it 
would be hard to decide which had the victory, and Miss 
Witkowsky's clear, logical discussion of the labor question 
was heard with evident and well-deserved interest. Of 
Miss Sherwood's essay it would be almost impossible to 
speak too highly ; we print it in another column. The 
music which gave variety to the exercises was exceptionally 
good. In due time the sonorous Latin words which dis- 
missed ^Si5 from Vassar were spoken, and as Dr. Kendrick 
added a kindly exhortation to the class and a no less kindly 
and characteristic welcome to the new President, every one 
felt how faithfully the trust had been discharged which our 
Acting President was laying down. Miss A. M. Ely, of 
'♦19, the Marshal of the day, addressed a few warm words 
of welcome to the new President in behalf of the Alumnae, 
and Miss A. K. Green gracefully performed the same oflBce 
in behalf of the students, — who, by the way, owe her a 
vote of thanks for assuming this responsibility at exceed- 
ingly short notice. We listened to the response of Mr. 
Taylor with intense interest ; it would have given us con- 
lidence in him had we known nothing of him, and we have 
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bright hopes for the future of the College under the govern- 
ment of one whose ideas of what a college should be are 
so just and so definite. The singing of the Doxology 
closed this especially impressive and memorable service. 



-♦♦♦► 



COLLEGE NOTES. 



Dr. Buckley, editor of the Christian Advocate, preached 
in the Chapel on the morning of May 23. 



(( r 



Prank R. Stockton, author of *' Rudder Grange" and 
The Lady or the Tiger," accompanied by his wife, spent 

Saturday and Sunday, .fune twenty-third and fourth at 

the College. 

The Sophomore tree-exercises took place May twenty- 
eighth and were followed by an entertainment in the 
Lyceum, from which all but the members of the class were 
scrupulously excluded. 

The committee for next year's Senior parlor has been ap- 
pointed, with Miss Cleveland as chairman. 

The annual excursion of the Dickens and Shakespeare 
clubs took place on the twenty-second of May. A trip to 
Lake Mohunk had been planned by the very efficient com- 
mittee and nothing occurred to mar the pleasure of a per- 
fect day. 

The results of the elections of chiss and society officers 
for the ensuing year, in addition to those published in last 
month's Miscellany, are as follows : 

For '88— 

President, - - - Ml^s Kountze. 

Vice-President, - - Miss A. Ward. 

Secretary, - - - MissE.M. Wallace. 

Treasurer, - - - Miss F. Cuinis. 



(02 
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For '89— 

President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary, 
Treasurer, 

For the Students' Association 

President, 

Vice-President, 

Secretary, 

P^or the Philalethian Society— 

President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary, 
Treasurer, 

For Chapter Alpha — 

President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary, 
Treasurer, 

For Chapter Beta- 
President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary, 
Treasurer, 



Miss Drexel 
Miss Griggs. 
Miss M. E. Chester. 
Miss Tcnxicliff. 



Miss Cleveland. 
Miss Bradley. 
Miss A. G. Chester. 



Miss Bekry. 
Miss Jones. 
Miss Rideout. 
Miss T. L. Wooster. 



Miss Jenckes. 
Miss Frank. 
Miss Keen. 
Miss Burtis. 



Miss Canfield. 
Miss Terry. 
Miss Robinson. 
Miss A. D. Wallac 



For Chapter Delta — 

President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 
Editor of the '^Echo," 



Miss Royce. 
JIiss Critchley. 
Miss Austin. 
Miss Hoy. 
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For the Youno: Women's Christian Association- 



President, 
Vice-President, 
Recording Secretary, 
Corresponding Secretary, 
Treasurer, 

For the Dickens Cluh — 

President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 

For the Shakespeare Club— 

President, 
Vice-President, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 

For T. and M.— 

Managing Officer, 
Secretary and Treasurrr, 



Miss Learned. 
Miss Bradley. 
Miss MacCreery. 
Miss A. G. Chester. 
Miss M. E. Chester. 



Miss Cleyeland. 
Miss Jones. 
Miss Black well. 



Miss Vance. 

Miss E. C. Greene. 

Miss T. L. Woostei:, 



Miss Bkmis. 
Miss Frank 



For Qui Vive- 
President, 
A^ice-President, 
Secretary, 

For Exoteric — 

President, 
Vice-PresideuL 
Secretary, 
Treasure!*, 



Miss Shaw. 
Miss Lkwi. 
Miss AVekks. 



iiiss E. Thompson 
^Iiss A. King. 
Miss Skjdmork. 
]\Iiss Ashlky. 



The First Annual Tennis Tournament was called at 8:30 
A. M , June liftli and was Jinished at <i::5() P. M. It was 
much enjoyed by the spectators, )>ut the players found tlie 
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day a long one. After some exciting playing, Miss A. 
M. McKinlay, '88, won the medal for singles, and Misses 
Skinner, '87, and A. M. McKinlay that for the doubles. 

The '^ Senior howl" was given with zest on the night of 
May twenty -fifth. The appreciative Seniors with their sup- 
ply of ''Jackson balls" amply rewarded the efforts of 
their Junior friends toward making the exercises interest- 
ing. The toasts were excellent, the one to Superintendent 
Van Vliet receiving vociferous applause. 

The Senior auction of May twenty-ninth was a decided 
success. The bidding was more spirited than usual, while 
the *' Immortal Nine" sold at prices astonishing even to 
themselves. 

Sophomore, to her Junior friend. — I have just finished 
an essay on the Characteristics of Elia. 

Junior, anxiously. — What's that ? A country or what ? 

The following books have been just added to the Library 
under the Students' Subscription Fund : 

Evelina Miss Buriiev. 

Cecelia ** ** 

Ranthorpe Gt»orge H. Lewes. 

SallainiM) Flaul^ert. 

Aunt Karenina Lyof N. TolstoT. 

The Sphinx's Children ....Rose Terry C<x^ke. 

The Wind of Destiny A. D. Hardy. 

I/Epinj::le Rose Du Boisgobey. 

L'as De Coeur *• ** 

Le Coeur D'Acier Paul Feval. 

Ia» Docteiu- Claude Hector Malot. 

The Students' Subscription Fund for 1886 has amounted 
to one hundred and thirty-seven dollars and ten cents. 

The Senior vacation began May twenty-fifth. 
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The Dome Party was given June fifth. 

Room K was this year used as an Aliimnfo parlor during 
Commencement week and was tastefully arranged by Misses 
Ilartwell, Brown, Tunnicliff and Comfort, of '89. The il- 
lustrations on the blackboard were especially appreciated. 

The appointment by the Trustees of Miss Goodwin to the 
Associate Professorshiji of Latin and of Miss Leach to the 
Associate Professorship of Greek gives sincere pleasure to 
their many friends in the College. 

Class I)av was celebrated June eighth. 

The Commencement exercises were held on the ninth 
of June. 



♦•» 



PERSONALS. 

[Any communications concerning fornior students wiU be gratefully 

received by the Personal Editor.] 

'68. 

Miss El}% who was appointed by the Trustees to marshal 
on this Commencement Day, was the lirst marshal the Col- 
lege ever had, as she led the procession in '07. 

'73. 
Mrs. Wilder-Bellamj'^ went abroad May 18. 

'74. 

Miss Helen Arnold is editing Book News for Wanama- 
ker, Philadelphia. 

Miss Annie Brown has enlarged her school in New York 
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and is very prosperous. She has with her Miss Kirby, '72, 
and Miss Weed, '73, who has charge of the departments of 
history and Latin. 



'^0. 



4 

Twelve members of '76 were present at the reunion. Tlio 
report of the chiss showed that out of the forty-six who 
were graduated three have died, Mrs. Knox-Peat, Mrs. 
Rankin-Holden and Miss Markham : eighteen are married; 
there are thirty-one children, twenty- two being boys and 
nine girls ; four of the members have taken second degrees. 

Miss Nora A. Large has returned from California to Du- 
buque, la. 

Miss Macomber is engaged in poultry farming at West- 
field, N. Y. 

The class baby, Elizabeth Lyman Cocheran, is living in 
Droomiah, Persia. When two years of age she spoke Eng- 
lish, Syriac and Turkish. 

Died in April, at Philadelphia, Harold, son of Laura 
Mangam Fetterolf. 

Miss M. A. Scott, of the Packer Collegiate Institute, 
Brooklyn, is to spend the next year studying in the Moral 
Sciences Tripos, at the Universily of Cambridge, England. 
She is to read for the Tripos examinations in Moral and 
Political Philosophy. 

'77. 

Miss Ida Wood is President of the Philadelphia Branch 
of the Collegiate Alumna* Association which was formed 
this winter. 

'78. 

Married, at Warren, Penn., June third, Miss Jessie M. 
Davis to Dr. Mc Alpine. 

Miss Fullick has had charge of the Art Department in 
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the Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma, W. T, She is to 
spend the summer in the East and will join a company of 
artists on a sketching tour. 

'79. 

Miss Eveb'n Hakes will resume her position as teacher 
in Miss Graham's School, New York, in the fall. 

The class baby, Catharine SchifF, gave twenty-five dollars 
to the Observatory Endowment Fund. Mi*m. Biirch-Schiff 
and her husband will return to their home in Ix)ndon, June 
nineteenth. 

Dr. Morey, formerly of '79, has given iij) her position of 
assistant physician in the New England Hospital, Boston, 
and has assumed that of assistant physician in the Kanka- 
kee Insane Asvlum. 

'80. 

Mrs. Katharine Aldrich-Black is to spend the summer in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Married, June 10, at Manistee, Mi(^h., Miss Carrie Canfield 
to Mr. William Thosen. 

'SI. 

Miss Josei)hine Harrison is in Denver, Col., on account 
of the health of her sister, who is with her. 

Miss Marion Burke is in Evanston, 111. 

Died, at Elmira, N. Y., May 14, Mrs. Adele l^ratt Thomp- 
son. 

'84. 

Miss Shoecraft will take Miss Shattuck's ('85) place at 
Miss Middleberger's school, Cleveland, in the fall. 

Miss McMillan has been teaching school in Wisner, Neb. 
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'85. 



We have received the announcement of the marriage of 
Miss Shattuck to Dr. Fulton, of New York, at Norwich, 
N. Y., June 13. 

Miss Ricker will return to her home in Kirkwood, Mo., 
for the summer, after her winter's teaching in Brooklyn. 

Miss Goldstine will continue to prepare students for 
Yassar, at her home in Cairo, 111., during the summer. 

The following alumna) visited the College during Com- 
mencement week : 

Miss A. M. Ely, '68 ; Miss Elizabeth Coffin, '70 ; Miss E. 
Folsom, '71 ; Miss E. Kirby, '72. 

'73. 

Mrs. H. Swinburne-Hale, Miss Y. Swinburne, Miss Morse, 
Miss A. Skeel, Miss Hopson, Dr. Whitney, Miss Brewer, 
Mrs. L. Brownell-Collier. 



^ryn 



To. 

Miss L. Pudden, Dr. M. Taylor-Bissell, Mrs. M. Clement- 
Davis. 

'76. 

Miss Flemming, Miss Mowry, Mrs. Hal ton-Carpenter, 
Miss Ilusey, Miss Macomber, Miss Brigham, Miss Hansell, 
Miss Lapham, Miss Olmstead, Mrs. Fisher- Miller. 

'78. 

Miss M. L. Bernard, Miss M. R. Botsford, Miss L. II. 
Brown, Miss Dickey, Miss S. B. Freeman, Miss M. T. Hub- 
bard, Miss Ives, Miss Pierson, Miss Ray, Mrs. Nelson-Til- 
linghost. 
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79. 

Mi«s G. Palmer, Miss Emily Jonlon-F()l>i;er, Miss McFad- 
den, Miss J. F. Wheeler, Miss M. R. Sanford, Miss G. W. 
Morrill. 



'o 



80. 

MissL. A. Mitrliell, Miss K. Patterson, Miss II. Jem^kes, 
Miss Carrie Griffith. 



'oft 



ST). 



Miss Durfee, Miss A. Lester, Miss Cochran, MissL. Davis, 
Miss Loving, Miss 8miley, Miss Leonard, Miss A. Goldstine, 
Miss M. Cooley. 



EXCHANGE NOTES. 

If we had only dared, we should have 'cribbed' the edi- 
torial on magazine reading from the Williams Lit We 
feel quite sure that we shall never find a time more favorable 
to asking for indulgence than now, when we have aroused 
sympathy and contempt— we know how it is, for we have a 
big brother — on account of our ignorance of the base-ball 
score. But we feared to presume too far. We thank you 
for vour kind julvice : but wouldn't it be as well to try an 
explanation before declaring that *' we couldn't learn any- 
thing about baseball if we should devote our whole life to 
it I" A good explanation might do wonders. Along with 
the Williams Lit with its air of superiority, comes the 
Yale Lit with a goodly supi)ly of sympathy. But it im- 
agines us very miu*h deeper in despair than we are. 
Really, we did not think that such a weighty bundle of 
I)archment as the Yale Lit could be guilty of such com- 
ments on Vassar. They are worse than the newspaper's 
"chestnuts." 
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The new editor of the Colby EcJio evidently has serious 
intentions of reforming the world — the college world. He 
devotes pages to criticism of his exchanges. We quote : 
'' Two-thirds of all the pai)ers that pretend to have an ex- 
(!hange column contain nothing more in it than a short 
column or so of the merest notices of those papers which 
they wash to compliment or acknowledge." His advice 
to the Occident is very apt. The criticism is a little harsh, 
but it sounds as though it were written in a kindly spirit. 

The Michigan Argonant gives an account of the Ann 
Arbor Freshman Party, and our Freshmen turn green 
with envy as they read it. The Argonaut has given a new 
line to the usual 'effusions on spring.' Unfortunately it is 
borrowed. We were just about to say thanks, but will turn 
aside and bestow our gratitude upon the Record. 

TO THE FIRST MOSQUITO, 

Repulsive sign (»f more repuisive 8ea8on, 
AVhon couio thv mates to drive awav man's reastm, 
Avaunt, and wail not round my busy head 
Or I wiU strike thee dead. 

Avaunt, I pray, and leave me here alone, 
Set^'st thou this hand V It is as hard as stone, 
Begone, thou fell destroyer of my ease, 
Or else, by Zeus, I'll stjueeze. 

What 'i Singst thou still ? On this I draw the line— 
My arm sweei)s forth ; one crash — and thou art mine. 
And in my hand thou liest, silent, still : 

Powerless to work more ill. — Record, 



The Slemns Indicator has appeared again after a long 
absence. We are glad to see it once more before going 
away for the summer. We wish we might take it and all 
our other clever exchanges with us. 



'O' 



In the St. NicJiolas for June, Mrs. Burnett's serial, '' Lit- 
tle Lord Fauntleroy," and the historical sketch, '' George 
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Washington,'- are continued. Frank Stockton gives a brief 
sketch of *' Queen Paris" which is beautifully illustrated. 
'• The Kelp-gatherers/' a story of the Maine coast, is begun 
by J. T. Trowbridge. '* The Boy's Paradise," ''A Boy's 
Camp," and ''The Dog Stories" are sure to delight the 
bovs. 

The Centurtf for June has for its frontispiece a portrait 
of Benjamin Franklin, an<l it is accompanied by *' Unpub- 
lished Letters of Benjamin Franklin."' *' A Literary Ram- 
ble " takes the reader along the Thames from Fulham to 
Chiswick. Mrs. Schuvler \"an Eensselaer furnishes the 
second paper on "American Country Dwellings." The 
War Papers and ''The Minister's Charge," by that clever 
novelist, W. D. Howells, are continued. 

The greater part of the Atlantic for June is taken up by 
the serials ''The Golden Justice," " In the Clouds," and 
''The Princess Cassamassima." "James, Crawford, and 
I lowells " is a very vvell written article. " A Roman Gentle- 
man under the Empire," " V^alentine's Chance" and 
"Ilonore De Balzae" complete the list of subjects. 



VASSAK AIA'MN.K ASSOl'IATION. 



The sixteenth annual meeting i,f tlie General AUinina* Associntion of 
VaHHar College was held at the College, June H, IH8B. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 A. M., by the President, Dr. Mary 
Taylor Bissell. 'T*). On motion the reading of the minutes was onitted. 

After briefly referring to the work of the Association the President read 
the names of those Ahimna' who had died since the last meeting. 

72 Miss C. E. Fincli died October 1, 188."), at Morrisania. 

'75 Miss F. B. Wheat, March 7, l?<sr», at Leavenworth, Kan. 

'7H Mrs. Emma Wotnis Lord, April 1, 1S8«, at New Haven. 

'H\ Miss J. E. Murray, September 11, iHSo, at Cleveland. 

Miss Ely, '6H, moved that a committee be appointed by the chair to draw 
up a set of resolutions endorsing the election of the new President of the 
College and expressing the cordial wishes and support of the Alumnae. 
This motion was carried, and Miss Hersey, '70 and Miss lieach, '85, were 
appointed to draw up these resolutions. 

Mifip Davis '78 then presented the Report of the Treasurer of the En- 
dowmeut Fund Committee as follows : 

REPORT OF TREASURER OF ENDOWMENT FUND COMMITTEE. 

Amount of Endowment Fund, June 0, 1885 |;7581 48 

Dei>osited January 8, 1885 83 00 

Interest received, 259 00 



Amount on hand January 10, 1880 17878 49 

Contribiitwl in XVh<». To the Endowment Fund. N. Y. Obs. Fund. Total. 

By (-lass of '07 $ 13 00 | (K) 00 $ 13 (H) 

•* '68 60 00 57 00 1U3 00 

'69 90 00 50 00 140 00 

'70 9 OO 44 00 53 00 

'71 115 00 10 00 155 00 

n'2 54 00 72 (JO 120 00 

»* '73 102 00 5 00 107 00 

74 18 00 47 00 05 00 



(i 

it 



H 



• • 



•* •• '75 57 00 31 00 88 00 

'70 199 00 15 00 214 00 
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By Class of 77 598 00 27 00 625 00 

'78 132 00 27 00 159 00 

*79 124 00 87 00 211 00 

'80 114 00 00 00 114 00 

'81 76 00 10 00 86 00 

'82 ; 127 00 18 00 145 00 

'83 69 50 27 00 96 50 

'84 5100 25 00 76 00 

'85 120 01 15 00 135 01 

' former siudcntB iiot:Kraduate8 198 00 57 00 255 00 






Totals $2362 51 $624 00 $2,986 51 

Ck>st of printing and postage : 5 00 



Remainder $2,981 51 

Of this amount, the sum of $500 was given by Mrs. Thaw- 
Thompson, of '77, on condition that the fund be voted to 
the Observatory ; the N. Y. Fund $624 00 was given with 
the same condition : also, other sums amounting to $172 00, 
making a total of $1296 00 so conditioned. 

Total increase during '85-86 including conditional gifts $2,981 51 

Amount on hand January 10, 1886 7873 49 

Interest due July 1, 1886 167 40 



Total amount of Endowment Fund July 1, 1886 will be.$U,022 40 

Additional sums pledged 

By Class of '72 $25 00 

•* '74 20 00 

*75 25 00 

** ** '82 ; 15 00 



Total $85 00 85 00 



Endowment Fund including pledged gifts $11,107 40 

On motion this report was accepted. 

Miss Sanford, '82. read the following rejwrt of Miss Sheppard, '77, Chair- 
man of the Endowment Fund Committee : 

REPORT OF THE ENDOWMENT FUND COMMITTEE. 

The Committee on the Endowment Fund announce, with much pleasure, 
the accomplishment of the work entrusted to them. 
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Tlie pressing needs of the College, and the possible completion, at this 
time, of the ten thousand dollar fund moved them to make a special ap- 
peal to the generosity of the Alumna\ and the results as already stated by 
the treasurer of the committee, have been most satisfactory. 

The plan for raising money has been, substantially, that used by former 
committees, except that special requests have been made, to about one hun- 
dred and twenty alumnaj, for sums larger than the regular assessment of 
three dollars. 

The committee also thought best to apply to former students, not gradu- 
ates, whose interest in the College and its welfare was known. 

There has been a thorough canvass of all the alumnas ; and. in most 
cases, personal letters, explaining the condition of the fund, the needs of 
the College, and the probable disposition of the money, have been sent with 
the circulars. 

This has been done, with special care, in the case of those alumna* who 
were so situated that they had not been able generally to attend the meet- 
ings of the Alumnoe Associations. 

The committee unanimously recommend that the fund be at once ap- 
plied to the Department of Astronomy. 

They express this opinion, not merely as their personal preference, but to 
voice the almost unanimous sentiment of alumnse, who are not here to 
vote to-day, but whose choice has been expressed in their letters. 

Besides the conditional gifts, amounting to about one thousand dollars, 
many sums of the larger amount raised this year have been given on the 
assumption that the fund would be devoted to the observatory. 

The committee also wish to express their appreciation of the promptness 
and liberality that have been shown by a majority of the alumnai— and of 
the hearty co-operation of class-collectors and other alumnae who have 
helped, in the work of collecting. 

Sarah Fletcher Sheppard, 

Chairman of Com. on End. Fund. 

Miss Palmer, *79, moved a reconsideration of the recommendation of the 
Endowment Fund Committee made at the meeting of January ^1, 1885, 
that the Fund be appropriated to the Observatory. Carried. 

Mrs. Collier, '74, moved that the recommendation of the Endowment 
Fund Committee be accepted. Carried. 

Mrs. Folger. *79, moved that the General Association appropriate to the 
Observatory the Fund $11,107 40 that has been collected. 

Miss Sanford, '82, moved to amend this motion as follows : That the 
money in hand remaining after the fund of $10,000 has been presented to 
the Trustees, be at once presented to the director of the Observatory to be 
expended by her in the repair of instruments. 
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Miss Hereey, '76, moved to consider an invitation to the Seniors to be 
present, as a previous question. Carried. 

A motion was then made and carried to invite the Senior Class to attend 
the meeting of the Association. 

After much discussion, the motion as amended by Miss Sanford was 
carried. 

Miss Hersey, '76, presented the following resolutions : 

Whereas, The Alumntv Association of Vassar College now holds the 
sum of ten thousand dollars, subscribed for purposes of endowment ; and 

Whereas, The Association desires that the Astronomical Department of 
the College continue to be worthily maintained ; and 

Whereas, The Association desires also to give expression to its apprecia- 
tion of the valuable services of Professor Maria Mitchell, who for twenty- 
one years has occupied the chair of this department ; be it 

Resolved. That the sum so held, being ten thousand dollars, be at once 
presented to Vassar College by being paid to the Board of Truetees, to be 
held by said Vassar College in trust, to invest the same and keep the same 
invested forever as an endowment fund for the Astronomical I>epartment, 
the entire income of which fund shall be appropriated to the educational 
and scientific uses of said Department, and for no other purpose whatever ; 
on condition that if said fund or the income arising therefrom shall be used 
or appropriated for any purpose other than that herein designated, or if the 
object to which the same is intended to be applied shall for any reason fail ; 
then said fund shall revert to and become presently payable to the Alumntv 
Association of Vassar College. 

Resolved, That this fund shall be called the Alumna Maria Mitchell En* 
dowment Fund. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the Cliair to present 
this gift to the Board of Trustees, and to ask for its acceptance on the con- 
ditions herein named. 

Mrs. Tillinghast, '78, moved that each resolution be voted on separately. 
Carried. 

It was moved and seconded that the first resolution be adopted. Miss 
Davis, 78, moved the following amendment, *' the entire income of which 
fund be used for the first two years as a repair fund and after that be ap- 
propriated." After some discussion, this motion was lost. The first reso- 
lution was then adopted. 

The second resolution was read and a motion made to adopt it. Miss 
Hersey, '76, moved that resolutions 2nd and 3rd be made 3rd and 4th, and 
the following introduced as a second resolution : 

Resolved, That the Association of the Alumnj^»of Vassar College respect- 
fully recommend to the Honorable Board of Trustees that the income of 
the accompanying fund, for the next two years be appropriated to the re- 
pair of the instruments of the Observatory. 

This motion was lost. 
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The second and third resolutions were then adopted. 

Miss Hersey, '76, then moved that the resolution she had previously intro- 
duced accompany the resolutions just adopted. Mii<s Sanford, '^2, moved 
to amend the resolution to read '* the entire income.** The motion as thus 
amended was carried. 

Misses Hersey, '76, Davis, '78, Bliss, '77, were appointed by the chair to 
present the fund to the trustees. 

Miss Ely, '6H, moved that the Endowment Fund Committee present the 
remaining sum to Professor Mitchell. Carried. 

Mrs. Collier, '74, moved that the consideration of the Constitution be still 
further delayed. 

Miss Folsom, '71, moved the following amendment : That the subject of 
the Constitution be referred to a committee to be considered by them, and 
again brought before the Association at their next annual meeting. Carried. 

Miss Ely, '6H, submitted the following report on Physical Culture : 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

June, '86. 

Amount pledged, June, '85 % 6,000 00 

collected " ** 1.933 00 

New Haven Alumna' (by Miss Ives), July 2 100 00 

Dividend on money invested, July 10 60 00 

** *• *• •' Octol)er 10 75 00 

Mrs. Dan. Tallmadge 25 00 

lioston Alumntt», (Authors' Readings) Ueceml)er 16*3 50 

Dividend, December 10 75 00 

** March 75 00 

Mrs. Talbot Walker (Sjwcialj 200 00 

Miss Ely, '68 100 00 

Mrs. Coffin, (Special) 5 00 

Mrs. Dickinson-McGraw, '69 5 00 

Mr. Champney's Charcoal Talks 160 00 

Boston Alumnio. Second Authors* Readings 79 00 

Miss Ames, (Special) 5 00 

Dr. Bissell, Health Talks 81 OO 

Miss Colgate 10 00 

Mrs. Stowell, '70, 5 00 

Mrs. Boardman-Williams (Special) 5 00 

Total collections, June, *«6 3,153 50 

Collected prior to June, '85 1,933 00 

Received '8f)-'80 *l,220 50 
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SUBSCRIBED— '85- 86, NOT COLLEC?rED. 

Mrs. D. D. Parnily $ 100 00 

Mrs. CapweU-Allen 25 00 

Total subscriptions and collections of years '85-*86 $1,345 00 

Previous year '86 7,933 00 

Total $9,278 00 

Increase in value of invested money 1,749 43 

Making a total of $11,037 46 

Mary Seymour Pratt, Treasurer. 

In presenting this report, your committee beg leave to add a word, re- 
garding the object of their "work. 

Physical Training has obtained so important a place in the educational 
world, that all the leading colleges for men, regard a well-equipped gymna- 
sium as a necessity ; while our sister colleges Bryn Mawr, Wellesley and 
Smith already point with pride to their buildings affording excellent fa- 
cilities for specialized training. 

We too, must prove to the world, that the student gains at VHSsar physi- 
cal strength, as well as trained mental faculties, to do this, we absolutely 
need the well-appointed, well-designed modern Gymnasium, where each 
student may receive the exercise most needed for her special development. 
Your committee find the appeal for money met most heartily by those of 
the Alumna* and former students nearest to other educational centres who 
invariably attest to the growing interest in this subject. 

The College has already introduced the best and most approved methods 
of physical training ; but the work is greatly restricted by their limited 
room : therefore, your committee most earnestly hope, that the remaining 
$9,000, necessary at this time, to complete the fund, may be collected dur- 
ing the ensuing year, that the college may at once reap the full benefits 
therefrom. 

To ensure this result, all are most urgently requested to give most gener- 
ously and eapecially do they hoj)e that those of our number, fortunate in 
possessing large means, may give large amounts, believing that in no other 
manner, can they so surely prove their belief in the possibilities of woman 
— increase her power everywhere — and through her larger growth, pro- 
mote l^st the welfare of the whole human race. 

A. M. Ely, Chairman. 

This report was adopted. 

Mrs. Collier. 74, moved the appointment of additional members to the 
committee on Physical Culture by the chair. Carried. 
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The Report of the Committee on Alumnne Repre?entation presented by 
Mrs. Ck>Uier, was read and adopted. 

The Committee appointed to prepare a plan for Alumnii? Representiation 
for the consideration of the Association at its present meeting; respectfully 
submit the following report : 

That, in their judgment, it is unwise to press the subject of Alumna? 
Representation at this time, for the following reasons : 

First : Though the majority of the Board of Trustees at last became con- 
vinced of the necessity of accepting the resignation of the late President, 
if the College were to retain the confidence and support of the public and 
of its Alumna^, a not insignificant minority regarded the active interference 
of the latter in the affairs of the College as quite beyond their legitimate 
province. We have no reason to believe that this opinion has been essenti- 
ally modified. Until the event shall have justified our course, any attempt 
to secure Alumnee Representation will doubtless be actively opposed. 

Second : Tlie recent canvass for President has exhibited to the Trustees 
our Association engaged in an excited struggle for and against a certain 
candidate. While the heated debate and strong personal feeling developed 
in the Board itself probably does not strike our governing body as unmanly, 
there is abundant proof that our warm discussion of the merits of this 
candidate has appeared to some of the Trustees decidedly unwomanly, and 
has prejudiced us in their eyes. 

Third : The Board has shown a spirit of conciliation and even a strong 
determination to satisfy the Alumna* Association by refusing to elect a 
candidate who was opposed by many of its members, and by selecting a 
man who gives promise of being all that we can desire in the President of 
Vassar. Would it not be gracious in us to accept without reservation this 
tribute to the weight of our influence ? 

Fourth : Our petition must depend for its success largely upon the atti- 
tude assumed toward it by the President. Should that officer throw his 
powerful influence upon the side of our wishes, we should be much more 
likely to gain our end. But our new President is not yet firmly established 
in his seat ; he knows comparatively little of the College, its workings, its 
needs, its oiHcers, its Alumna^ We cannot ask him to express thus prema- 
turely his opinion on this subject, even if he have the right to form one 
with so little knowledge of the conditions of the problem. The Board 
would rightly distrust a judgment so hastily formed and counsel so rashly 
offered. 

Fifth : For the past three or four years, while the future of the College 
has seemed doubtful, the efforts of the Alumna' to increase the number of 
students and to raise money for the College have somewhat relaxed. Some 
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of the Trustees have felt that cheap criticism was more popular with tts 
than earnest work. If, before making further demands, we recognize the 
conciliatory attitude of the Board by uniting in a hearty attempt to place 
the College on a firm basis of popular favor and financial success, this 
prejudiced construction of our past course will be gradually modified. 

Sixth : If Alumna* Representation is to accomplish what we hope from 
it, it must be accepted by a large majority of the Board with at least a 
tolerable degree of cordiality ; if it were forced by a small majority, which 
is all the most sanguine can hope to obtain at present, the distrust and hos- 
tility of the minority would tend to nullify our influence and to introduce 
discord into the Board at a time when harmonious counsels arc especially 
needed. We have already petitioned the Board for representation in their 
body. Continual harping on the subject will be liable to render it dis- 
tasteful and to cause the postponement of its favorable consideration. 
Should the President, after studying the subject from the standpoint of 
both Alumni^ and Trustees, take that interest in it which we confidently 
expect, he m^y be relied uiK)n to present it to the Board in its most ac- 
ceptable and practicable form. 

Seventh : Age and experience are regarded by men past middle life as 
indispensable qualifications for positions of responsibility. The youth of 
our members has doubtless been quite as powerful an argument against ad- 
mitting us to any share in the government of the College as our sex. 
Every year weakens this objection. Conservatism, too, is gradually be- 
coming accustomed to seeing women in official position. 

Your Committee therefore advise still further delay, being convinced 
that our object will be sooner attained by awaiting a more favorable op- 
portunity for its presentation. 

All A W. Foster, 

Committee. 

Miss Gerrish, '7i?. read the report of the Conference Committee. 

The report of the Conference Committee for the year ending June 8, 
1H80, can be very briefly stated. 

In accordance with the action taken at the la^t meeting of the Associa- 
tion in June, '85, a copy of the petition asking for Alumnae representation 
on the Bi>ard of Trustees was presented to the Trustees. Beyond theac- 
knowle Igmeiit of its receipt, no communication concerning it has been 
received. 

In July, letters strongly commending Dr. Anderson, then a candidate for 
the presidency of the college, were ret^eived from members of the Western 
Association, and were forwarded to Dr. Elmendorf. 

Since then, neither individual alumna nor associations of alumnse have 
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propounded inquiries or asked for information : so that, while in spirit the 
committee has been as willing as ever, in actual work it is found wanting. 

('. M. Gfkrish, 
M. P. Rhoades, 
H. D. Brown, 
M. A. B. Kniqht, 
Bkrtha Hazard. 
This was accepted. 

Miss Prudden, '?."», moved that the committee to which the constitution 
was referreti be the original committee with the power to till existing va- 
cancies. Carried. 

On motion fifteen minutes was given to an informal discussion of the 
Constitution. 

Miss Hersey, *7H, moved the previous (juestion of report of the commit- 
tee on resolutions. Carried. 

The following re^^olution was then adopteil : 
Mr. President : 

In behalf of the Asswiation of the Vassar Alumna\ I wish to express 
their sincere pleasure in your election to the presidency of the college. 

It is with confident hope that they see the administration of the college 
entrusted to your hands, believing that under your (*ontrol its future 
progress will be secured. 

They wish also to assure you, Mr. President and the Honorable Board of 
Trustees' of the cordial desire on their part to render to you and to the col- 
lege any service in their power. 

They are glad of this opportunity to express their constant loyalty to the 
institution to which year by year their debt of gratitude increases. 

Miss Botsford, '7H, as delegate from the As:}Ociation of Chicago and the 
Northwest, submitted the following report : 

As the Vassar Alumnii* Association of Chicago and the West holds its 
yearly meeting in October, its delegate asks leave to present a statement of 
its work condensed from the minutes of October 10, 1HS.5. 

This statement comprises the yearly report of the Vassar Educational 
Fund committee ; the report from the Chairman of the committee on Pre- 
paratory Schools ; and the report from the President of the Home Study 
Club. 

The yearly report of the Vassar Educational Fund committee as presented 

at the last annual meeting of the Western Association, October, 18K5, is as 

follows : 

Entertainments given during the years Oct. 'H4-'S5 $ 572 H2 

Alummv Su)>scriptions, " 40H (K) 

Interest Ill «9 

Total $1,092 51 

Amount reported Octolwr, '84 884 JJ2 

Total amount of Fund »1,97C 8:J 
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The investment of $1,000 in a mortgage on real estate, interest at nine 
per cent, has already been reported. Through the aid of friends of the 
Fund, who supplied the temporary deficit, there was made on June 27, a 
similar investment of the second thousand with interest at eight per cent. 

The collections of this year exceed those of the previous sixteen months 
by $176.49. The list of alumnee subscribers has increased from 28 to 41. If 
we add to this number those who have contributed to the Fund entertain- 
ments, the result includes almost the entire membership of the Associa- 
tion. There is a growing disposition on the part of each individual alumna 
to do her share, whether small or great, to give something to the Fund regu- 
larly each year. With our present numbers and the custom of annual 
contribution by a very large proportion we are justified in expecting for the 
Fund a yearly increase, which shall not be less than one thousand dollars. 

Elizabeth E. Poppleton, Chairman and Treasurer 

of the Fund Committee. 

The report of the committee on Preparatory Schools was as follow's : 

Miss Liggetl's school in Detroit, Mich., has prepared and is now prepar- 
ing students for admission to the College. The Misses Grant's Seminary, 
the oldest and best known of the schools in Chicago, advertises a special 
course preparatory to Vassar. Mrs. Babcock's Collegiate School, also of 
Chicago, prepares for Vassar, but advertises also courses for Smith and 
Wellesley. The Lake View Iligh School of Chicago which fits for college 
and has already prepared students for Smith and Wellesley, sent this ye«r a 
candidate who passed unconditionally at the Vassar examinations. The 
north Hide High School in Chicago also enters students at Vassar by certifi- 
cate. The Omaha High School has a course fitting for college, which can 
with slight variations fit for Vassar. The same can be said of the High 
Schools at Madison, Wisconsin, and at Racine, Beloit and Moroe of that 
State. A student is now being prepared for Vassar at the High School in 
St. Paul, Minn. Superintendents of Public Schools in six towns of Ne- 
braska have been notified of the examinations held at Omaha and the cer- 
tificate system of Vassar. Several High Schools in Iowa have entereil 
students unconditionally, and have therefore the privilege of certificates. 
In the st^te of Michigan many public schools have preparatory courses for 
the state University. These courses are sufficient for a Vassar preparation, 
though for the interest of the University no influence will be brought to 
bear on the students to induce them to go elsewhere than to Ann Arbor. 
The efforts of the committee therefore must be turned toward the eleva- 
tion of the course of study at private schools. 

Elizabeth W. Whitney, Chairman 

of the Preparatory Schools Committee. 
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Report of tlie Home Study Club for '84-85 ; Claire Rustin, President. 
Although the project of formiug a Study Club among the Western Vassar 
Alumnae had been much discussed no definite steps were taken in the matter 
until the beginning of 1885. Mrs. Knight, the President of the Western Asso- 
ciation, after written consultation with other members of the Association 
found it to be the unanimous desire (1) That a Home Study Club be formed 
among the Western Alumna* : (2) That the general plan of the club consist 
of correspondence on subjects of study among members and dependence 
on the correspondence University. (3) That the Vice President of the 
Western Alumna^ Association act as President of the Club. Considerable 
delay was occasioned in correspondence with the University and with other 
clubs of home study and it was found best to extend the general plan to 
include instructions from any satisfactory source. By the middle of March 
a circular had been sent out to all Vassar graduates whose places of resi- 
dence were within the circle of the Association, giving an outline of the 
proposed method of study and a list of possible instructors. A small class 
in Shakespeare was formed for the very brief remainder of the year. A 
practical working plan was agreed upon and a Secretary was appointed to 
regulate the intervals of correspondence and the amount of work done. 

The following is an outline of the report of the Shakespeare Class of the 
Home Study C'lub. Secretary, Mrs. O. W. Knioiit. 

T^ie number enrolled for the seven weeks remaining in the Collegiate 
year was small but sufficient to test the working plan of the club. The 
class began the study of the Comedies in chronological order under the 
ultimate direction through I heir Secretary, of Professor Demmon, of the 
English Department in ^lichigan University. Two weeks were given to 
the study of each play. In addition to a full list of references the Secretary 
sent out a numlwred list of ciuostions and a list of suggestions for each 
play. The questions were answered formally by numbers ; the suggestions 
received more or less formal attention in the paper written by each mem- 
ber of the class. The answers to the cjuestions and the essays were after 
the end of two weeks submitted to the criticism of the instructor — and the 
papers were then exchanged among the members, a copy of the criticism 
being sent to each. The plays studied were " Midsummer Nights' Dream,'' 
'* Merchant of Venice" and "As You Like It." 

As but seven weeks of the collegiate year remained the active work of 
the club was necessarily small, but it seemed to show that Vassar Alumnae 
may do scholarly work together after the method adopted and that the 
club is founded on a real interest and need. The President reports that fa- 
cilities for correspondence classes are improving in every direction and there 
is no reason why the club should not study under the best grade of in- 
structors, if classes sufficiently large can be formed. 

The officers of the Asseciation for the current year are :— President, Miss 
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M. L. Avery, '6S ; Vice-President, Miss Claire Rustin, '80 ; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Misi* E. W, Towner. '79; Assistant Secretary and Treasurer, 
Miss Mary Cooley. '8iJ. 
President of the Home Study Club, Mrs. G. W. Knight, '80. 

Miss Gerrish, *T;J, moved that the present officers retain their positions. 

Vice-President Folger, '79, then took tlie Chair. Dr. Bissell, '75, with- 
drew her name. 

On motion, her resignation was not accepted. 

The present board of officers was then elected for another year. 

A motion to the effect that the officers appoint an Executive Committee 
to arrange the details of the meeting was carried. 

The Association moved that a vote of thanks b(» extended to Mr. S. St. 
John McCutchen for his legal services in revising the resolutions t*> ac- 
company the gift of 110,000. 

The report of the Treasurer, Miss Bernard, '78, was read and accepted. 

Association of Vassar AlumnaMn account with M. L. Bernaud, Treasurer. 

June 8, leso. 
Credit : 
C'Ollection taken at meeting, June 7. 1H85 t40 ."Mi 

Debtor : 

June 9, 18H."), For printing invitations $ 9 40 

Repaid money advanced 1 60 

July 11, *' For printing minutes of June meeting. . 10 00 

** For postage on reports sent to A hmina*.. 7 57 

Sept. 1, ** For t*5 :,' expenses of Conference Com. . . 10 10 

%m 73 38 7.1 

Balance on hand f 1 77 

Debts : 

Balance expenses of Ck)nfercnce Committee ijiUO 46 

Expenses of invitations for June meeting 13 45 

Total f43 92 

It was moved and carrie<l thai each Alumna> in the College lie assessetl 
seventy-five cents. 

A letter was read from the Miscellany editor asking for items concern- 
ing the Alumna\ 

The Committee apiM>inted to convey to the Trustees the g f t of the 
Ahunna^ Maria Mitclieil Eiulownient Fund n*porte<i that it had a confer- 
ence with the Board of Trustees, and that they wish it to bring to the As- 
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BfH'iatiou their grateful acceptance of the generous gift of iJlO.O(K), and their 
assurance tliut tiie B'und Rhali be administered in exact accordance with 
the instructions contained in the re.s<.)lutions. 

A motion was made and carried tliat the minutes of this meeting bo 
printed and sent to each ahunna. 

^Irs. Folger, '79, moved that the work of tlie Endowment Fund Com- 
mittee be carried on as l)efore, and the money be appropriated to the 
Physical Culture Fun<l until that <«um reaches f*20.(H)0. Carried. 

MissSanford, 's-j, was apiM^inted Chairman of Endowment Fund Com- 
mittee and was authorized to fill Miss Sheppard's place on that committee. 

Miss Sanford declined the {M)sition of chairman, but agreed to apitoint 
some one in that place. 

It was moved and carried that a vote of thanks be extended to the En- 
dowment Fund Committee. 

There being no further business, on motion the meeting adjourned. 

E. H. BKEWER, '73, .Secretary. 
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FARRINGTON, WM. H.7 
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CIIIWA AND GLASS, GAS PORTABLES, 

Gas Shades, Tea Cups and Saucers, 
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Steinway & Sons, 
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II. N. BAIN, Proprietor. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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Successor to Mi^ F. C. Howell, 

No. 381 M^IISr STUEET 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Ladies Fancy Dry Q-oods 

Ajid Lace Novelties 

Would return thanks for past favors and respectfully invite your atten- 
tion to the latest Novelties the coming season. 

LADIES' NECKIVEAR. 

The largest assortment in the citv. Embroidered and Lace Fichues 
Made up L^ce Goods, and a fuU line of imported Ties. &c, 
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KID GLOVES. 

A full line in Button and Hook, also undressed in Opera and Fall shades 
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Stamping Done on Short Notice. 

All the latest specialities. No trouble to show goods. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 

MISS EMMA~WIETHAN, 

SuccMsor to Miss F. C. HOWELL, 

FASHIONABLE DBE»S MAE.ING BOOMS 

331 HADT ST- POUGHKEEPSIE. N. T- 

Terms Moderate. * 
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North College Arenne and 9l8t Street, 

Phlladelphta. 

THE THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION 

Opens Oct. 1, 188e. 

A Three Years Graded Course of Instruction is given in winter and 
spring terms. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLET M D., Dean 



C. D. MtLL£R, 



BEHTI8 r, 

293 Main Street, Pougbkeepsie, N. 7. 



HEADQUARTERS FOR 




e, W; aai Qui! !HS&^ k, ia CfiU or Sik 



[Made by ourselves on the premises.] 

We have a full assortment of £ye Glasses and Speotadee in blue, London 
smoke, green and white, in gold, silver, steel, rubber, nickel and shell 
frames. Eyes tested and fitted. 

No charge except for goods. 

Please remember we are Practical Jewelers. 

yAN KEUREN BROS, 367 Main St. 

[First block east of Morgan House.] 
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Striped and Cheeked Sarahs, 
Spuu-Sllks, and ether select 
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combination eostames, at RE- 
DUCED PRICES. 

JAMES McCREERY A CO., 

Importers and Blanafbcturers, 
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New York. 

wiut8Ie:8' book store, 
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Fine aod Staple Stationery, New and Standard Books, 

Bibles, Prayer Books, Hymnals, 

Pocket Books and Parses. 



FINE ENGRAVING ^COLOR STAMPING A SPECIALTY. 



A Liberal Discount te allowed the young ladies of Vaasar on all books, and special atten- 
tion will be friven to all oiden received in person or br mail. 
'The CoU^f(e Sxpvees leayea oar slore twice (uUly. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS, 
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■ittotks mA only. 





C. D. HENDERSON. 

f 

828 MAIN ST.. POUOHKEEPSIE. 

Copper Plat* and SO Cundi, II 60 
SO Curds from Pltte, 65 

100 *' •• " 126 

UOSOOtLAUBtmgny*ttai8tMmp*ioafV*r,lnei>lon»ai plain, >t reuonabto prie«. 
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All the Leading^lefl of Fine Shoes. The Famous WAUKENPHAST 
SHOE. E. C. BURTB Goods. Ch)era Slippers with Louis XT and Com- 
mon Sense Heels. Light and Medium Weight Rubbers. 



D. L. HEATON & SON, 

MAIN STREET. 

Shoes made to order. Hand sewed shoes. Bepairing neaUy done. All 
orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 

Will be at the College every other Saturday, Boom 16, from to 11 with 
an assortment of fine goods. 
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Manual of Musical History, 

BY 

DR. FREDERIC LOUIS RITTER. 

" In an extremely condensed form this hand-book gives a great va- 
riety of information that cannot readily be obtained elsewhere, and 
will serve excellently as an introduction to or review of more elabo- 
rate histories. It is particularly well adapted to serve as a guide to 
teachers.*' — T/i^ Christian Union, 

Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 



DKEKA 



FINE STATIONERY AND ENGRAVING 

1121 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 

HANDSOMELY ENGRAVED 

Invitations for Colleges, Weddings, &c. 

A SPECIALTY. 

Visiting CardSy Monograms and Heraidio Work 

in correct taste and the best manner. 

Fine Papers Stamped in Gold, Colors or Illuminated 

Send for samples. 



Tie WoM's Heial GoUiip, of Beltiore, 

Offers to young ladies a thorough and practical courae of instruction in 
the science and art of Medicine. Terms for tuition |65.00 a year. For in- 
formation and Catalogue address 



«« I \u\ A isrr •» 



307 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 



Ths VcMor JiuctHany AdverUsm'. 




aRA^ND TJNIOlSr HOTEL, 



the Grand Central . 

NEW YORK CITY. 




IMPORTANT. 

The improTMDenla of Um Oraad Union Hotel are ilmpljr elegant, ftml 
the Hotel is alwng kept in perteot order. 

It ia so owivenient to all the depots, that gueets a 
Central D^Kit have their bamce traiwf arrea to and : 
Hotel in Are mtnotee, free of oharn. 

Oueeta ariving by Bteamer or rulroad. South, North, East or West, are 
cwnvejed to the Orand Union Hotel by the Elevated Railroad for fire to 
fifteen cents, thereb; ntve |8 carriage hire. 

TraTelera by West Shore Railroad, via. Weehawken Ferry, foot 48d Ht., 
lake horse oats at (erry eotranee and reach this hotel in tea minutes, for 5 
cants, and save $8 carriage hire. 

Daring the pait Tsar oaehnodred and tea thonsand people oocnpied the 
eiS rooms of the Qrand Union Hotel at |1 and upwards per day, includiog 
of oonrse Its elegant soitea o( looms for (amiltes on the European Plan. 

The Dining-rooms, Bestauiant, Oaf«, Lunch and Wine-rooms wen sup- 
plied with the best at moderate prioes. 
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Fine China @ fflass NoTolties 

FROM ALL COUNTRIES. 

COLOEED GAS GLOBES, 

QAS SBADIS ^ CBDIinYS, 

INSPECTION SOLICITED. 

A. B. STOCEHOLin, 

306 Main Street, Ponglikeepaie, N. T. 



jtoh:^ jr. miilil 



DENTIST, 




^ 



3+8 MAIN STREET, - POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y 



OVEROCKER BROS., 

—HAVE — 

TRUNKS of all the Bestand LatestStyles. 



We Mention a few of our Speoialties : 

LEATHER. CANVASS, DRESS. STEAMER, SOLE-LEATHER, BASKET 
and the travelers favorite, which is the neateet, lightest and moat 

durable Trunk made. 

Traveling Bags, Trunk-Straps and Shawl-Straps in great variety. 

ir^^Repairing Trunks and Bags a Specialty...^] 

OVEROCKER BROTHERS, 

311 Main Street, Po*keep8ie« 
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FURNITURE 

AND 




PICTURES 

Pftcked and delivered to depot by careful and experienced workmen. 

SHOES! 

Shoes for vassar student S 
Hand or machine sewed as you wis H 
Our goods are first class and sO 
Easy, durable and reasonable 
Suitable for all occasion S 



•AT- 



E. D. GILDERSLEEVES, 

314 MAIN ST., PO'KEEPSIR 

t^^Agents for " Burt's" Goods. Shoes made to Order.,,^J 
t^*A good place to sit while waiting for the cars.,,,^TJ 



We make a specialty of fine imported and domestic delicacies, — 
Olives, Pickles, Jams and Preserves, Potted Game and Meats, and in 
fact everything that you want for a " spread " or luncheon. 

JAMEB H. WAHD & SON, 

3413 and 355 Main Street, 

{MarhU Builditig.) PO UQEKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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The best representative of American periodical literature, which appeals 
to readers by its own charms.—New York Evening Poet 



The Atlantic Monthly for 1 886 

WiU contain Serial Stories hy 
CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, 

Author of ** The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains,** **IntheTen- 

neesne Mountains," etc. 

HENRY JAMES, 

[** The Princess Casamassima " will continue until August, 1886. J 

WIIililAH H. BISHOP, 

Author of ** The House of a Merchant Prince.** 



ovo 

JAMES RCSSEIili LOWELL, 

Will write for The Atlantic Moitthly for 1886. 

JOHN FISKE, 

Will contribute papers on United States History. 

PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 

Will furnish a series of articles comparinfl; French and Elnglish people, 

cliaracter, opinions, customs, etc. 

THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 

Will contribute some Short Stories. 



-o:o- 



TERMS : $4.00 a year in advance, postaoe frbb ; 86 cents a number. 
With superb life-size portraits of Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, 
Whittier, Lowell, or Holmes, $5.00; each additional portrait, $1.00. 

I^The November and December numbers of the Atlantic will be sent 
free of charge to new subscribers whose subscriptions are received before 
December 20th. 

Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender^ and therefore re- 
mittances shovXd be made by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 

4 PARK 8TBEET, BOBTOK, MASS. 
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Office of LUCKEY, PLATT & CO., 
ZZ^i 334 2ind 336 Main Street, Poughkeepsie. 

Miss L. C. Sheldon, 

Editor Vassar Miscellany : 

Through the medium of the Miscellany we should like to 
acquaint all of the young ladies of Vassar and their friends with the 
advantages to be secured in our store as a trading centre. 

By the concentration of large quantities of goods under one man- 
agement we are enabled to distribute them at the minimum of expense, 
hence the small percentages above wholesale cost, at which all of our 
goods are marked, are duly appreciated by those who desire to cover 
multitudes of wants with limited pocket-books. 

Much of the weariness of shopping is avoided when one can go 
to a store where an assortment large enough to suit almost any 
taste is found in every department. 

One of the distinctive features of our house is the Ladies depart- 
ment, which by our last enlargement occupies the entire east side of 
the store. Here are kept Laces and Ruchings, Collars and Cuffs, 
Gloves and Hosiery, Corsets, Muslin and Merino Underwear, Aprons, 
Bustles, Waterproofs, Shawls, Jerseys, Wraps, Jackets, and many other 
articles in which Ladies are specially interested. This department is 
in charge of seven lady clerks, who will take special pains in showing 
their goods to all who care to see them, guaranteeing careful and 
respectful attention. 

All through ihe principal fioor and up stairs in the Carpet and 
Upholstery departments may be found an assortment so large and at- 
tractive that it cannot fail to interest everyone. 

LUCKEY, PLATT & CO. 




^Iic llassar 4|mHceIbtiti, 



ri'HI.MIIKn BT THK 



Students' Association of Vassar College, 

Is cniuliu-trd I)V an annnallv clioson boai-d of seven editors 
which consists of roiii- iin'inhei-s of th(^ Seniur (.'lass and three 
UKMiihi'i-s of Ihr .Iiinior Class. 

Tlicrc will he iVccpuMit ai-tieles fi'om the Facully or Ahnnna?. 
Special attention is i^ivcn to the coll(H*tion of items of interest 
to the A lunula' and foi'niei' students. 

The MiscT'.r.r.ANv is |)ublish(Hl niontldy dui-in*;;' the College 
Vear. All subscriptions must \m jKiid in advance. 

Tkkms : Two dollars ])ei' annnni, including posta<re. Single 
copies, twenty-live cents. Advertisements will be inserted at 
favorable^ rates. 

All ai'ticles or items intended for p:iblicatit):i should be ad- 
dressed to 

Miss L. (\ SHELDON, 

Vassak Miscklt.anv. 

I^oi (inKKKi'siK, N. Y. 

All business communications should ho address(»d to 

Miss S. W. LKAUNKD, 

IIlSINKSS ArANACiKK (»F VassAK MisCKI.LAN V, 

I'miillKKKPSIK, X. Y. 



SxVMPLK COPY F1{1:K. SAMPLE ('OPY FREE. 

A Monthly Journal Di voted to the Art side of Musical Affairs only^ 

Mrs. Helen D. Tretbar. 

Yearly siibsrriptioii, iiirlii(liii«;: i>nsta^<N 5<> <'ciits, ]mynhU* in 
jidvaiu't*. Poslji^r stamps :u'<"<'iital.»!*». Aihln'ss, 

EDWARD SCHUBERTH & CO., 

23 Union Square, New York City. 

. I •■^ ! ',-■::.-■ p- - -•,:». I L ..-. li ; - i; i - .. 

** All the Latest Publications." 

Coinjilrti' l)i'|M)ts of til*' CVh'liratiMl (1i(>n|i Kditioiis of 

STKIXGRVKBKK. L.ipMC : f. F. PKTER.S. Leipsic ; IIEMIY LITOLFF, Bniii<ui<k: 

EXUCH \. SO\S. I.o:ul«ii : .ML. S(SirUERTIl M CO.. LripMC. (Edition Scliiiheitli) : 

J. G. corn, St.itkail: nitlllTKOPF & IIAEUTEL. (Volks-Aii^gabO. (tc. 

J. & C JOHNSTON, 

IMI'OUTKIJS & DF.ALKKS IN 

FORfilClH m OOHEHIC MY HOODS 

C'sii*|i;'Im, I'liliolMlery, !flilliiiery, llool!i« 

mill 5<li»e9!i. 

Broadway, Fifth Ave. & Twenty-Second St., N. Y. 

Sftni|)!i— of |)ry ii j"!- ;i'il lllj-rr.i'i' 1 fii'iliiirn'-s -i'i»t ^ratiiiloii-ly l»v mail ti» all ji.irl" of 
ll.i; riilii'il Maff- iiiii! ( .iii:t*la oil :i|i|i!ir.itii>ii. 

UnniCuiitGd Photcgraphs 

ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 

l!inl>i\n \\vji r<.'|»r«.M]'i« i:-'!i> <'t" taiiious urii^inal j>ainlings, srul|)tui\\ a:- 

chill* tMr«-. ii«-. T: Im-, < .iMiirt si/.r. Si.Sojh-i* do/rn. Sciul ^-ii-iii 
:4a;ir|) hM* :i«'\v < al.i!«»:^'ir, ;.•> - -^ siibjrcls. 

sol l.K IMln Ku-.K AIM! C.i., Publishers. .^^^S Washington St. 

I'.cj.slMn. .Ma>N Ph'asc nuntion tlic J//.\iv//<///i. 
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